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A Special’ Word to Subsciibers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. PleaSesign your name exactly as it appears 
on your present address label. Sometimes a subscriber 
who has already remewed may receive this blank. We 
begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mail- 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of December to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free' Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 
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An Impertinent Question 
Pertinently Answered 


“TT IS all very fine to have such a beautiful 
new building, but don’t you think you 
ought to keep pace with modern business 
houses and organize ‘welfare work’ for your 
thousands of employees?”’ A READER. 


Don’t you think, dear lady, it might have 
been more in the spirit of your inquiry to have 
asked what we are doing in “welfare’’ work in 
our new building, instead of intimating that 
we were doing nothing? Asa matter of fact 
the new Curtis Building is today being visited 
by all social workers as the one place in this 
country where more is being done in welfare 
work than in any other. 

Suppose, however, we let some one else tell 
what we are doing—‘‘The Architectural 
Record,”’ for example, perhaps the foremost 
authority i in its field: 

“The ninth story of the new Curtis Building 
is given over to the women’s lunch-room, on the 
walls of which will be seventeen beautiful wall 
panels by Maxfield Parrish, to the managers’ 
dining-room, and to a private dining-room 
with ante-room, at the south end; and the 
tenth story to a large rest-room for women, well 
fitted with comfortable chairs and lounges, a 
library, offices of the welfare department, a well- 
equipped hospital, and a smaller rest-room, 
with six beds, a large auxiliary lunch-room, 
servants’ dining- -room, kitchens, pantries, etc. 
There is a broad staircase from the women’s 
lunch-rom to the auxiliary lunch-room in the 
south end of the tenth story, from which an in- 
clined passageway leads up to the recreation- 
room in the upper story of the manufacturing 
building. 

“What may be called the ‘welfare’ depart- 
ment of the company is particularly well 
organized, and many details of the planning 
and installation were arranged to meet its 
requirements. The health and comfort of the 
employees are well looked after. In stormy 
weather wet wraps are dried and cared for; 
there are lunch-rooms in which wholesome 
foods are furnished at nominal prices, and on 
the walls of which are paintings by masters 
of mural art; quiet rooms are there, with the 
big chairs and lounges of the luxurious club; 
recreation-rooms and roof-garden; pure drink- 
ing water; softened and diffused artificial light 
to work in during the dark winter days; anda 
hospital and trained attendants for those in 
need of temporary assistance. 

“The kitchen and dining-room apparatus 
represents a distinct style of equipment, de- 
signed to harmonize with the finish of the 
rooms and to feed the employees at the most 
economical cost of service and preparation of 
food products. The gas-range installed in the 
kitchen does away with the handling of coal 
and ashes, and the steam cooking-kettles 
eliminate the cost of fuel. The section of the 
hood over the kettles is lined with copper, 
and the condensing steam, which drips back 
into the pan holding the kettles, runs off 
through the gutters and outlets provided for it. 
The kitchen refrigerators are lined inside with 
white enamel, and there is also a refrigerator 
for freezing the garbage, to prevent escaping 
odors in removing it from the building. 

“The dining-rooms are provided with 
equipments for serving hot and cold foods. 
They are so arranged that employees passinz 
in front of the counter are served direct, an: i 
the cost of waiters eliminated. 

“The dish-washing pantries are so located 
that the employees, after finishing their meals, 
can conveniently collect their own dishes and 
deposit them upon inclosed counters as they 
pass out. 

“In the employees’ dining-room the counter 
is so arranged that employees who wish cold 
foods, such as sandwiches, salads, milk, etc., 
can get them at one end of the counter, and 
those who wish hot foods can get them at the 
other end; while the entrances and exits are so 
planned that all possible confusion is avoided.” 


How the Authors Feel About It 


} Syenae time to time we’ve told you on this 
page how certain of THE JouRNAL’s readers 
feel about the magazine, but we have not told 
you for a long while how those authors who 
write for us feel toward it. This, then, is a 
paragraph from a letter received just the other 
day from a JOURNAL contributor whom you 
all know: 

“It is always a rare pleasure to come into 
touch with humanity at large through the 
medium of so fearless and widely known and 
honored a publication as THe Lapies’ HoME 
Journal, and the pleasure becomes an ines- 
timable privilege when a writer is given the 
opportunity to speak from the deeps of feeling 
and experience in the hope of easing—in even 
the smallest degree—the burden of some 
heavily laden fellow-being.”’ 
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The Journal’s Patterns in 
Far-Away Bulgaria 


N AMERICAN woman prominent in mis- 
sionary work was in Turkey last year 
as a delegate to the International Students’ 
Religious Convention at Constantinople. After 
the meeting she went to Philippopolis to ad- 
dress the students in the University there. The 
authorities, however, would not let her speak 
until she had first for two hours addressed 
two hundred and fifty women of the city. If 
she could prove to them that she would not 
utter anything revolutionary or anarchistic, 
and could convince them that she was alto- 
gether a proper person, she might then have 
the privilege of addressing the students. 

With some trepidation and fear that she 
might not meet the test she asked the inter- 
preter what they would like best for her to talk 
about, and he said they would prefer to hear 
what women were doing in other countries, as 
the women of Philippopolis knew nothing of 
what was going on in the outside world. They 
themselves had done nothing for the public 
welfare except to start a small school to teach 
some of the poor girls how to sew, and they 
especially wished the American woman to visit 
this school the next day. 

After her talk of two hours and a half the 
women were so interested that they wanted 
the visitor to talk to them again for an equal 
length of time. The next day she visited the 
school. She found it composed of about two 
dozen girls who were learning to sew and em- 
broider. As she went about the room she 
remarked that the patterns they were work- 
ing from were American, and asked in some 
astonishment where they had obtained them, 
to which one of the women replied that a 
friend of hers in Norway, or Sweden, had just 
sent her a most wonderful book—which book 
proved to be THe LapreEs’ Home JouRNAL— 
and from it they had obtained the patterns 
they were using. 


Pattern Contest Awards 


N ITS last June issue THE JouRNAL offered 
four prizes, aggregating $100, to users of 
THE JOURNAL patterns, for the best four let- 
ters pointing out how, in the opinion of the 
writers, THE JOURNAL’s pattern service could 
be made more practically helpful. Thousands 
of replies were received, and we were told just 
what we wanted to learn in this canvass for 
helpful advice, so that it is a pleasure indeed 
to award prizes in such a lively contest as this 
was. Better than the prizes, however, every 
one is to share in the helpful ideas gleaned 
from these letters, for our patterns will be made 
still better in every way possible. 
Here is the list of prize winners: 
First Prize, ($50)—Mrs. O. J. Williams, 
New York. 
SECOND PRIZE, ($25)— Mrs. James G. Ralston, 
California. 
THIRD Prize, ($15)—Mrs. Albert Hoffman, 
Colorado. 
FourtH Prize, ($10)—Mrs. T. H. Farmer, 
Rhode Island. 


From the Heart of a Girl 


T IS not often that we publish on this page 

an entire letter, and when the exception 
occurs it is usually—note we say usually— 
worth while. For instance, here is a letter 
straight from the heart of a girl—the sort of 
letter it does us good to get, and may do you 
good to read. To have meant just to one 
girl all that the writer of this letter says 
THE JouRNAL has meant to her is comforting 
to know: 

“Dear Editor: This is my first subscription, 
but I have read Mother’s JouRNAL for a good 
many years. My husband, my babies and I 
are now moving so far from the little mother 
that we cannot run in to read her magazine. 
We are starting in a new home—a very new 
home in the Michigan timberland—and I am 
looking to THE JouRNAL to help me beautify 
that home inside and out. I am giving up 
practically all my magazines, as our start in 
this new country will take up all we can scrape 
together. But I couldn’t give up THE LapteEs’ 
HomE JOURNAL. 

“Yours sincerely, Lb: 2. a. 


A Correction 


N THE May number of THE JourNAt the 

authorship of the hymn ‘‘Just for Today” 
was attributed to the late Bishop Wilberforce. 
This was incorrect. The authorship of the 
hymn, we learn on the best authority, should 
be credited to Sybil F. Partridge, of England: 
in accordance with which this correction is 
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Protecting Himself 


OU admit then,” inquired the Magistrate 
severely, “that you stole the pig?” 

“T has to, Boss,” said the prisoner. 

“Very well,” returned the Magistrate, with 
decision; “there has been a lot of pig- -stealing 
going on around here lately and I am going to 
_— an example of you, or none of us will be 
Sale, 


It was the Dog’s Own Fault 


FARMER, while loading hay in his field, was 
attacked by his neighbor’s bulldog. The 
man defended himself with the pitchfork and 
sent the dog yelping home. The neighbor re- 
buked him and asked why he didn’t use the blunt 
end of the fork first. 
“T would have,’’ replied the farmer, 
dog had come at me blunt end first.’ 


“if your 





He was Ready to Shift 


AM surprised,”’ said the parson to a young- 
ster indulging in Sunday-morning fishing, 
“*‘o find you fishing here, my boy.” 


“Why?” asked the boy. ‘D’ye know any 
place where they bite better, Mister?” 


His Explanation 


SCOTCHMAN visiting in America stood 
gazing at a fine statue of George Washing- 
ton, when an American approached. 
‘“That was a great and good man, Sandy,” 
said the American; ‘‘a lie never passed his lips.’’ 
“Weel,” said the Scot, ‘‘I praysume he talked 
through his nose like the rest of ye.”’ 


Might as Well and Save the Trouble 


bm wealthy old lady was very ill and sent 
for her lawyer to make her will. “I wish 
to explain to you,” she said weakly, “about 
disposing of my property.” 

The lawyer was sympathetic. 
don’t worry about it,” 
leave it to me.”’ 

“Oh, well,” said the old lady resignedly, 
suppose I might as well. 


‘*There, there, 
he said soothingly; ‘‘just 


| 
You'll get it anyway.” 


Doubtful Consolation 


ARY,” complained the husband, ‘why 
do you suppose it is that people all say 
I have such a large head?”’ 
“‘T don’t know, I’m sure, John,” said his wife 
consolingly ; “but never mind, there’s nothing 
in it.” 


It Looks Like It 


” are can describe a caterpillar?’’ asked 
the teacher. 

“‘T can, Teacher,”’ shouted Tommy. 

‘“Well, Tommy, what is it?”’ 

““An upholstered worm.” 


When She Would Return 


SAW your mother going to one of the neigh- 
bors just as I crossed the street,’’ said the 
lady caller to her friend’s little son. ‘‘Do you 
know when she will be back?” 
‘**Yes’m,”’ answered the truthful Jimmy; “ 
said she'd be back just as soon as you left.” 


she 





Positive Proof 


N IRISHMAN and a Scot were arguing as 
to the merits of their respective countries. 
“Ah, weel,” said Sandy, ‘“‘they toor doon an 
auld castle in Scotland and foond manny wires 
under it, which shows that the telegraph was 
knoon there hoondreds o’ years ago. 
“Well,” said Pat, “they toor down an ould 
castle in Oireland, and begorra there was no 
wires found undher it, which shows that they 
knew all about wireless telegraphy in Oireland 
hundreds av years ago.’ 


What was the Use? 


AVEN’T found your dog yet, I hear?” 


asked Smith of his neighbor Jones. 
“No,” answered Jones ruefully. 


“Well, have you advertised?” asked Smith. 
“ What’ s the use?” 
can’t read.” a 





THAT 
INDS 


Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 


Gun 


said Jones; “the dog 








How He Managed It 


HEY were entertaining the minister at 

dinner, and after the dessert had been eaten 
little Johnny said: ‘‘Won’t you have another 
piece of pie, Mr. Hobbs?”’ 

The minister laughed. ‘Well, Johnny,” he 
said, ‘“‘since you are so polite I believe I will 
have another slice.’’ 

“Good!” said Johnny. ‘Now, Ma, remember 
your promise. You said if it was necessary to 
cut into the second pie I could have another 
piece.” 


Which was the Truthful End? 


HY don’t you go in?” asked one tramp 
of the other, as they stood before the gate. 
“Dat dog’s all right. Don’t you see him waggin’ 
his tail?”’ 

“Sure I do,” said the second tramp, ‘‘but 
he’s a-growlin’, too, and I don’t know which end 
to believe.” 


“cc 


He Understood 


ND when Delilah cut Samson’s hair he be- 
came mild asalamb. Can you understand 
it?”’ asked the Sunday-school teacher. 
“Well,” said little Tommy reflectively, ‘‘it 
does make you feel ’shamed when a woman cuts 
your hair.” 


It Probably Was 


NE of the big railroad lines has a regular 

form for reporting accidents to animals on 
its line. Recently a cow was killed and the track 
foreman drew up the report. In answer to the 
question, ‘‘Disposition of carcass?’’ he wrote: 
“*Kind and gentle.” 


How He Took the Pickle 


6 physician had been treating a man for 
dyspepsia for a long time, and finally, wish- 
ing to know how his patient was coming on, he 
told him to take a dill pickle just before going to 
bed and see if he could hold it on his stomach 
over night. The next day the man called and the 
physician asked him the result. 

**Oh, it was all right, Doctor,’ he said, ‘as 
long as I was awake; but when I went to s'eep 
it rolled off.” 





The Wrong Kind 


STRAPPING German, with big beads of 

perspiration streaming down his face, was 
darting in and out among the aisles of a depart- 
ment store. 

His excited actions attracted the attention of 
all the salespeople, and they hardly knew what 
to make of it. A hustling young man of the 
clothing department walked up and asked: 

“Are you looking for something in men’s 
clothing?”’ 

“No,” he roared, “‘not men’s clothing; vim- 
min’s clothing. I can’t find my wife!” 


Where They are Found 


) Frag soni a lady reading “ Twelfth Night” 
a facetious doctor asked: “When Shake- 
speare wrote about ‘Patience on a monument’ 
did he mean doctors’ patients?’ 

““No,”’ said the lady, ‘‘you find them under 
monuments, not on them.” 


Easy 


Y DEAR,” said the eminent surgeon’s 
wife, ‘“‘I shall need a new fur coat this 
year.” 
“All right,”? said the great man, “I'll look 
over my list and find some one who can afford 
an operation for appendicitis.”’ 


A Curious Word 


WY tanend, is a word in the English language the 
first two letters of which signify a male, the 
first three a female, the first four a great man 
and the whole a great woman. The word 
s ‘‘heroine.” 


Couldn’t Beat That 


a AMERICAN was boasting to an Irishman 


t the fastness of American trains. 

Ww hy, Pat,” said the American, ‘‘ we run our 
trains so fast in America that the telegraph poles 
look like a continuous fence.” 

“Do they now?” said Pat. “Well, sir, I was 
wan day on a train in Ireland, and as we passed 
first a field of turnips, then wan of carrots, then 
wan of cabbage and then a large pond of water, 
we were goin’ that fast I thought it was broth!” 








A Fine Distinction for the Family 


E HAD had bad luck fishing, and on his way 
home he entered the butcher shop and said 
to the dealer: ‘‘ Just stand over there and throw 
me five of the biggest of those trout!”’ 
‘“‘Throw ’em? What for?” asked the dealer 
in amazement. 
“So I can tell the family I caught ’em. I may 
be a poor fisherman, but I’m no liar.”’ 


It Didn’t Matter to Him 


H, THANK you,” said a lady to a laborer 
who gave her his seat in a crowded car; 
“thank you very much.” 

‘‘That’s all right, Mum,” was the cheerful 
rejoinder. As the lady seated herself he added: 
“Some men niver get up unless a woman’s 
young an’ pretty, but you see, Mum, it makes 
no difference to me.”’ 





Not the Same 


she said, 
“Mother 


O, NO, you mustn’t kiss me,”’’ 
as he drew her close to him. 
objects to kissing.” 
**Well, dear, I’m not going to kiss her.”’ 


It Looked That Way 


UNTIE,” asked little Helen, “are you an 
Indian, or did you marry one?’”’ 
‘Gracious no, child, of course not!”’ said the 
youngaunt. ‘‘ Why doyouask sucha question?” 
“*Well,”’ said the child, ‘‘I saw a lot of scalps 
on your dressing-table.” 


Preferred the Healthy Kind 


‘T O YOU wish the cured bacon?’”’ asked the 
butcher of the young bride. 
“Well, no,’’ she answered; ‘‘I’d rather have 
some that has never been ill.” 


She Did 


HE young girl sat in her bedroom reading 
and waiting impatiently. Iler older -sister 
was entertaining a young man in the parlor and 
she wanted to know how it would terminate. At 
last there was a sound in the hall, and a crash 
as of aclosing door made it plain to the girl that 
the young man had gone. Throwing down her 
book she ran to the head of the stairs and peered 
eagerly and intently into the blackness of the 
hall beneath. 
‘‘Well, Maude,” she called, 
him?” 
There was a peculiar silence and then a mas- 
culine voice responded: 
‘*She did.” 


“did you land 


A Resemblance 


Vee husband says he leads a dog’s life,’’ 
said one woman. 

“Ves, it’s very similar,”’ answered the other. 
“*He comes in with muddy feet, makes himself 
comfortable by the fire, and waits to be fed.” 


Certainly it Did 


o ID your watch stop when it dropped on 
the floor?” asked one man of his friend. 
“Sure,” was the answer. ‘‘Did you think 

it would go through?” 





Why He Couldn’t Go In 


SMALL but very black negro was standing 
very erect at one side of the door of a house 
where a colored man had just died. The services 
were about to begin, when the negro clergyman 


appeared at the door and said to the little fellow: 
“The serv ices are about to begin. 
coming inside?” 
“T would if I could,” 
“but, you see, Ise de crape.” 


No More Children 


ITTLE Mary’s father had denied her a pleas- 
ure which she had confidently expected to 
enjoy. That night, when she said her prayers 
at her mother’s knee, she concluded with this 
petition: 
‘‘And please don’t give my papa any more 
children. He don’t know how to treat those 
he’s got now.”’ 


Aren’t you 


said the small boy, 


Too Much to Swallow 
BF fesse at five, was devoted to Bible 


stories. She knew about Joseph, and 
Grandmother was preparing her for the Exodus. 

“You see Jacob, whose other name was 
Israel, went down to Egypt with his children 
and his grandchildren, and they married and had 
children, and they kept on increasing until there 
were hundreds and hundreds of them. And they 
were all called the ‘children of Israel.’’’ 

At this point Virginia interrupted politely: 
“Grandmother, if you say this is true I will 
believe it; but very few people have hundreds 
of children.” 


Not the Substantial Kind 


Toe Pullman porter stood before the traveling 
man in an expectant attitude. 

“Well, George,’ 
you anything?” 

“Whatever your generosity permits, sir,” 
answered the Porter. 

“Well, boys.”’ replied the traveler, turning to 
his companions and winking, ‘‘let’s give the 
porter three cheers.”’ 


A Rule That Worked Both Ways 


Ww he had carefully examined the shoes 
the physician had brought in for repairs the 
German cobbler handed them back, saying: 
“Dem shoesain’t worth mending, Doctor.” 

‘Very well, Hans,’ said the Doctor; “then 
of course I won’t have anything done to them.” 

‘Vell, but I sharge you feefty cents already 
yet.’ 

‘Why, what for?’’ 

“Vy, vhenI came to see you de udder day you 
sharged me t’ree dollars for telling me dot dere 
ain’t noddings der matter mit me.” 


’ said the traveler, “canI give 


Every One Knew It 


HE newly married pair had escaped from 
their demonstrative friends and were on the 
way to the depot when the carriage stopped. 
The bridegroom looked out of the window impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What’sthe matter, driver?’’ he called. 
‘<The horse has thrown a shoe, sir,” was 
the reply. 
*“Great Scott!” groaned the bridegroom; 
“even the horse knows we’re just married.” 





Henry was Perfectly Safe 


‘es of our leading actors had just fitted up 
a beautiful country home and the library 
was provided with a beautiful and very expen- 
sive parquetry flooring of which the owner was 
very careful. An old friend of his “road” days 
learned how he was prospering and went to see 
him. The friend had met with financial reverses 
and had also lost a leg, in place of which he wore 
a wooden one. ; 

The host was glad to see his friend and hurried 
into the library, where he was horrified to find 
his guest stumping around the precious floor on 
a tour of inspection. Finally he breathed a 
gentle hint: ‘‘Henry, hadn’t you better keep 
well in on the rug? I’m afraid you might fall.” 

“Oh, that’s all right’? assured Henry; “I 
won’t fall. There’s a couple of nails in the end 
of the old peg, you know.” 


Evening Matters Up 


T AN evening party which had kept up quite 
late a gentleman was asked to sing. Very 
thoughtfully he said-hewas willing, but as it was 
s0 late it might disturb the neighbors next door. 
“*Oh, never mind the neighbors!” cried the 
young lady of the house. “It will serve them 
just right. They poisoned our dog last week.” 


All’s Fish for the Doctor's Net 


"Ve the size of your bill,”’ cried the angry 
patient to the doctor, ‘‘makes me boil 
all over! 

*“Ah!”? said the eminent practitioner calmly. 
“That will be twenty dollars more for sterilizing 
your system.” 


She was Willing to Help 


6 charming wife of a French diplomat had 
never thoroughly mastered the English lan- 
guage. She was urging an American naval 
officer to attend a dinner, the invitation to which 
he had already declined. The lady insisted that 
he must go, but the young officer said he could 
not possibly : do so, as he had “burned his bridges 
behind him 

The lady misunderstood the word. 
*«That will be all right,’’ she exclaimed; “Twill 
\ lend you a pair of my husband’s.’ 
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Harvest 


ND now with autumn’s moonlit eves 
Its harvest-time has come; 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 

And bear the treasure home. 
Then let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for His golden corn, 

Send up our thanks to God. 

—Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


HILDREN, have you seen the budding 
Of the trees in valleys low? 

Have you watched it creeping, creeping 

Up the mountain,‘soft and slow? 
Weaving there a plushlike mantle— 

Brownish, grayish, reddish green— 
Changing, changing, daily, hourly, 

Till it smiles in emerald sheen? 


Have you seen the autumn frostings 
Spreading all the leafage bright, 
Frosting of the rarest color— 
Red and yellow, dark and light? 
Have you seen the glory painted 
On the mountain, valley, hill, 
When the landscape, all illumined, 
Blazons forth His taste and skill? 


Have you thought the resurrection 
Seen in Nature year by year 
Is a symbol of our rising 
In a higher, holier sphere? 
Children, ye are buds maturing; 
Make your autumn rich and grand, 
That your winter be a passage 
Through the gates to Glory Land. 


Te is the feast-time of the year, 
When Plenty pours her wine of cheer, 
And even humble boards may spare 

To poorer poor a kindly share. 


RAISE God for wheat, so white and sweet, 
Of which we make our bread! 

Praise Him for yellow corn with which 
His waiting world is fed! 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl 
He gave to man for food! 

Praise God for every creature which 
He made and called it good! 

Praise God for winter’s store of ice, 
Praise God for summer’s heat ! 

Praise God for fruit trees bearing seed, 
To you it is for meat! 

Praise God for all the bounty 
By which the world is fed! 

Praise God, ye people all, to whom 
He gives your daily bread! 


E WHO thanks but with the lips 
Thanks but in part; 
The full, the true thanksgiving 
Comes from the heart. 
—J. A. SHEppD. 


Indian Summer 


FTER the death of the flowers, 
And before they are buried in snow, 

There comes a festival season 

When Nature is all aglow — 
Some spirit akin to the rainbow 

Then borrows its magical dyes, 
And mantles the far-spreading landscape 

In hues that bewilder the eyes. 


There’s a luminous mist on the mountain, 
A light azure haze in the air, 

As if angels while Heavenward soaring 
Had left their white robes floating there. 

The breeze is so soft, so caressing, 
It seems a new token of love, 

And floats to the heart like. a blessing 
From some happy spirit above. 


O beautiful Indian Summer! 
Thou favorite child of the year! 
Thou darling whom Nature enriches 
With gifts and adornments so dear! 
How fain would we woo thee to linger 
On mountain and meadow a while, 
For our hearts, like the sweet haunts of Nature, 
Rejoice and grow young in thy smile. 


Not alone on the sad fields of autumn 
Dost thou a lost brightness restore, 
But thou bring’st to a world-weary spirit 
Sweet dreams of its childhood once more. 
Thy loveliness thrills us with memories 
Of all that was brightest and best, 
Thy peace and serenity offer 
A foretaste of Heavenly rest. 


Az all, the best Thanksgiving is thanks 
living. ee 
HE best thing that hearts that are thankful 
can do 
Is this: to make thankful some other hearts too. 


“When the Frost is on the Punkin 
And the Fodder’s in the Shock’”’ 


Th woodlandsare gleaming in beauty untold, 
Resplendent with colors of crimson and gold; 
And lingering touches of summer’s bright green 
Amid the rich splendor are still to be seen. 


The fruit-laden orchards and fields of ripe corn 

May dimly be seen through the soft mists of 
morn; . 

The few hardy flowers remaining in view 

eee ged at noonday ‘neath skies that are 
blue. 


May we, too, thus find our best treasures at last, 

When the springtime and summer of life have 
gone past; 

May the fruits of our toil in abundance be found, 

And with beauty autumnal our lives will be 
crowned. —ALIcE McKEEVER. 


O NOT wait for a special day in which to 

be thankful. He who waits for Thanks- 
giving Day to be thankful in will not be 
thankful when it comes. 


» COMMON are sunshine and flowers, 
And common are raindrop and dew, 

And the gay little footsteps of children, 

And common the love that holds true. 
So, Lord, for our commonplace mercies, 

That straight from Thy hand are bestowed, 
Weare fain to uplift our thanksgivings— 

Take, Lord, the long debt we have owed! 

— MarGarET FE, SANGSTER, 


TAND up on this Thanksgiving Day; stand 
upon your feet. Believe in man. Soberly 
and with clear eyes, believe in your own time 
and place. There is not, and never has been, a 
better time nora better 
place to live in. 
~PHILLIPS BROOKS. het 


VER fields that are 
ripe with the sweet- 
ness 
That hides in the 
full-tasseled corn, 
Over vineyards slow- 
reaching complete- 
ness, 
Dim purpling at dusk 
and at morn, 
Shine down in thine 
affluent splendor, 
Oh, moon of the year in her 
prime! 
Beam soft, mother-hearted 
and tender, 
Earth hath not a holier time ! 
— MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Harvest Song 


te God of harvest praise; 

In loud thanksgiving raise 
Heart, hand and voice. 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice. 


The God of harvest praise; 

Hands, heart and voices raise 
With sweet accord. 

From field to garner throng, 

Bearing your sheaves along, 

Andin your harvest song 
Bless ye the Lord. 

—James MONTGOMERY. 


(This may be sung to the tune 
‘* A merica.’”) 


UTUMN is the evening 
of the year, when every 
forest is a sunset and every 
tree aburning bush. Autumn 
is the Commencement week of 
the forest and the graduating 
season of the leaves, the time 
when they get their diplomas 
from the God of Nature for the 
work that has been done. 
Mother Earth blossoms and ripens the fruit for 
man, while she ripens the leaves for herself. She 
will eat the pear and the apple that may fall upon 
the ground, but she prefers to give them to men, 
while she keeps the ripe leaves for her table alone. 
The leaf in ripen- 
ingalsobeautifiesthe 

































Pe flowers that bloom about our feet, 
Father, we thank Thee. 
For tender grass so fresh, so sweet, 
Father, we thank Thee. 
For song of bird and hum of bee, 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 


For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For pleasant shade of branches high, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For fragrant air and cooling breeze, 

For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 


For mother love and father care, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For brothers strong and sisters fair, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For love at home and here each day, 

For guidance lest we go astray, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 


For this new morning with its light, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For rest and shelter of the night, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For health and food, for love and friends, 

For everything His goodness sends, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


F I in harvest fields, 
Where strong ones reap, 
May find one golden sheaf 
For love to keep, 
May speak one quiet word 
When all is still, 
May help some fainting heart 
To bear Thy will, 
Or sing one high, clear 
song 
On which may soar 
Some glad soul Heaven- 
ward, 
I ask no more. 


+. seed and har- 
vest time are past; 
Once more we come 
and raise 
To God our joyful, 
happy hearts 
In thankful prayer 
and praise. 
In lowly cot, in stately hall, 
In church with lofty dome, 
Thanksgiving prayer and 
praise ascend 
To God for Harvest Home. 


THANKFUL heart is not 
only the greatest virtue, 
but the parent of all other 
virtues. — CICERO. 


BEE bg lemgy'g hfe is not 
a day; itisa habit. We 
cannot be thankful on Thanks- 
giving Day unless we have been 
learning how every other day in 
the year. There are some sim- 
ple rules: Walk on the sunny 
side of the street; live as much 
as possible in the best room in 
the house;, think about your 
friends, not your enemies; talk 
about your good luck, not your 
bad. These are some of the 
ways of acquiring the spirit 
of cheerfulness which is the 
only soil in which the flower 
“Thanksgiving” will grow. 
—ReEv. James M. Farr. 


f & + KFULNESS is one of 
the most fragrant of the 
graces. It is an emotion which 
must not only be experienced, 
but also gladly and fully ex- 
pressed. The expression of it 
deepens the capacity for feeling 
it, and sweetens not only the life of him who 
gives utterance to it, but also the wide life of 
mankind. The sense of gratitude is one of the 
greatest traditions of the American Republic, 
and to keep it alive and hand it on to our 
descendants is one 
of the high privi- 





world. Anautumn 
forestin this country 
looksasif allthe rain- 
bows had fallen out of 
the skies and broken 
to pieces on the 
trees. Every leaf is © 
a raindrop, dividing 
the white light into 
prismatic colors.— 
Rev. C. A, Drxon. 





A Child’s Noonday Grace 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 
Lord, bless this meat that we shall eat, 
This bread that we shall break ; 
Make all our actions kind and sweet, 
We ask, for Jesus’ sake. 


leges of every loyal 
American. 


AUTUMN is the 
i storehouse into 
which all the other 
seasons bring their 
treasures. It is the 
Exposition of spring, 
summer and winter. 

















Thanksgiving Joys 


“ARTLOADS of pumpkins as yellow as gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 
Shining red apples and clusters of grapes, 
Nuts and a host of good things, 
Chickens and turkeys and fat little pigs— 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. 


Work is forgotten and playtime begins; 
From office and schoolroom and hall 

Fathers and mothers and uncles and aunts, 
Nieces and nephews and all, 

Speed away home, as they hear from afar 
The voice of old Thanksgiving call. 


Now is the time to forget all your cares, 
Cast every trouble away; 

Think of your blessings, remember your joys, 
Don’t be afraid to be gay! 

None are too old and none are too young 
To frolic on Thanksgiving Day. 


ARTH is so kind that you just tickle her 
with a hoe, and she laughs with a harvest. 
—DOvcLas JERROLD. 


Autumn Fires 


N THE other gardens 
And all up the vale, 

From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over, 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 
—RosErRT Louis STEVENSON. 


Nie ctssage ib eaey makes a crust sweet; the 


absence of it makes evena turkey taste bitter. 


N AUTUMN, when the wind is up, 
I know the acorn’s out its cup, 
For ’tis the wind that takes it out 
And plants an oak somewhere about. 
—F. D. SHERMAN. 


E’RE thankful for the winter frost 
That made the snowflakes fall; 
For every snowball that we tossed, 
And skates and sleds and all. 
We’ re thankful for the flowers we found 
In Maytime long ago; 
Spring beauty peeping from the ground, 
And bloodroot white as snow. 
We’re thankful for the holidays 
That came with summer heat, 
And all the happy summer plays 
In Grandma’s garden sweet. 
We’re thankful for the autumn’s store, 
When fields are bare and gray— 
And all the year that brings once more 
Our dear Thanksgiving Day. 


N NOVEMBER the harvest is gathered; 
Thanksgiving brings praise and good cheer; 
We thank the good Lord for the blessings 
He sends us all through the year. 


Beep God for rest, where none molest, 
And none can make afraid; 
For Peace that sits as Plenty’s guest 

Beneath the homestead’s shade. 
Oh, favors, every year made new! 

Oh, gifts, with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 

—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


kk? the year that is past and the year to come, 
For the ripened stores of our harvest home, 
For the home that blossoms here; 
For the thoughts and fancies that ‘round it cling, 
For the hearts that love and the lips that sing, 
Let us thank our Father dear. 
—Dora READ GOODALE. 


N Y GOD! I thank Thee, who hath made 
1 The earth so bright— 
So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light. 
So many glorious things are here 
Noble and right. 
—ADELAIDE A. PROCTER, 


TRUST in Nature for the stable laws 
Of beauty and utility. Spring shall plant 

And autumn garner to the end of time. 
—Rosert BROWNING. 
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Do not hesitate to wear your fine laces, nor 
to buy those you admire, for fear they will 


not stand washing. It is true that they will 
not survive ordinary washing methods, but 
when washed carefully with Ivory Soap they 
seem to grow more beautiful with use. 


Those who make lace, and those who 
sell it, know the value of Ivory Soap for this 
purpose. They find that it cleanses perfectly 


ew 
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even the most badly soiled pieces, leaving 
them like new in texture and clearer than 
ever in color, without weakening a single 


thread. 


Ivory Soap does this because it is made of 
the highest grade materials, pure and, mild — 
and because it contains no “free” (uncom- 
bined) alkali, nothing to injure anything 
which water itself will not harm. 


To Wash Real Lace Collars and Other Fine Laces 


Baste the lace to a piece of clean white muslin so that each point and picot is held firmly in place. Make a 


good lather of Ivory Soap and warm water and let the lace soak for thirty minutes. 


Then alternately press 


between hands and dip in the water until clean. Do not rub. If necessary, use a second clean suds of Ivory 
Soap. Then rinse in clear waters, next in blue water and lastly in a thin starch. Tack on a board, stretching 


the muslin evenly. 
Do not put the iron on the lace. 


IVORY SOQAF. ... 





When nearly dry, remove from the board and press thoroughly through the muslin. 
When dry, cut the basting threads and you will find the lace like new. 


99;05% PURE 
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it, that we ‘“‘haven’t left much of the public school” in the articles . 


I: WILL doubtless seem to many of our readers, as one letter expresses 


that have been published in the last three numbers of THE JOURNAL, 
and with the slight addition of the word * system”’ after “public school’’ that 
has been exactly our intention. Nor has the achievement been particularly 
difficult, since there is not much in the present system worth leaving. 





BUT, AS IT IS ALWAYS EASIER TO DESTROY than to 
construct, to show how the present stupid public-school 
system may be made intelligently effective is not so simple. 
Still it is to that task that THE JouRNAL will now give its 





From the best efforts througha series of articles equally as constructive 
Ashes as those published have been destructive. For the public 
What Shall school is here, and here to stay. And to say that we need 
pore it is to state a truism. But it must be made over, and 


intelligently so. We are indeed playing with fire when we 
allow the places where our children are trained to be other 
than effective in the best and highest sense of that word. If anything in our 
modern life should ring true it is the school. The fact that we are paying out 
three hundred million dollars a year, not for educating our children, but for 
really miseducating them, is a consideration of course. But the cost, no 
matter how many hundreds of millions it may be, pales into insignificance 
compared with the more vital fact of the actual harm, or the failure of actual 
good—put it in whatever words you like—that the present system is working 
on those upon whom we place every hope of this country for the future. 
When a system so vital as that of free education—the only education possible 
to ninety-seven out of every one hundred American children—becomes the 
laughing-stock and the subject of criticism not only of our own leading 
educators, but also of those abroad, as is shown on page 9 of this issue, it is 
indeed high time for every parent: to “‘sit up and take notice,’’ as the street 
saying is; and it has pleased THE JouRNAL during the last three months to see 
that this awakening is even more keen than it dared hope it could bring 
about when the articles were begun. We can only further hope that in the 
ways and means THE JOURNAL will now present to change the present system 
there may be worked out a plan that is practical and effective. 














IF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATING our children is 
wrong, as we have tried to prove, let one fact not be forgot- 
ten, however: that the criminal indifference of the average 
parent to his or her child’s school is largely responsible for 





Where the present educational condition. Not only that, but also 
that the average parent has an entirely wrong conception 
the Parent : : 
of the purpose of the school. Ninety-nine out of every 
Comes In 


hundred parents sincerely believe that it is the business of 

the school to educate their children. So sure are they of this 
that the actual truth of the matter, plainly stated, strikes them as being a 
curious sort of quixotry. Nevertheless, it is not the business of the school to 
educate children. It is the business of the parents to educate them; and 
it is the business of the school to help the parents by providing certain 
educational! opportunities which are more or less valuable according to 
individual conditions and circumstances. The prevalent faulty attitude on 
this point is responsible for many of the educational inharmonies. The only 
remedy is to bring together the home and the school. When parents begin to 
acquaint themselves with the facts of school life and the school machinery, 
they will begin to sense the significance of the fact that education is a 
purely individual matter which is never twice alike. And when they have 
fully grasped the fact that however much the school may help them it cannot 
relieve them of one iota of responsibility, they will have acquired the correct 
position with regard to the school which is the first step necessary to make 
the school more effective. 














A GIRL TRIED TO ‘‘BLUFF” at her examinations. The 
teacher stopped short. ‘‘ Miss Coleman,”’ she said, ‘‘don’t 
try to ‘bluff’ in my examinations. Do me the courtesy to 
believe that I know my subject well, and that I know at 





What once when you try to ‘bluff.’ Do yourself the justice of 
30 Girls being at least honest with yourself. For, after all, it is far 

more important to the world that you should be honest and 
Remembered 








decent than that you should know my branch.” 

There were thirty girls in that room, and while they forgot 
many of the lessons they thought they had learned they never forgot this 
golden little talk. The teacher taught Life for that moment, and not books. 





DITORIAL 








WE REJOICE AT THE HIGH PRICES OF MEATS, and fer- 
vently say, ‘‘ May they soar higher and yet higher!”’ For 
through no other means will the much-needed truth that we 
eat too much meat be driven home so effectively to thou- 





May Meat | Sandsof persons. The more that meat is placed beyond the 
Go Still moderate purse the better. We have got to learn that meat 
Higher in brings more temporary energy to the body than perma- 

nent strength, and in no way will we learn the lesson so 











Price! ! thoroughly as through our pocketbooks. The substitutes 





for meat are so varied as to appeal to every taste: they are 
cheaper, and they are more health-giving and energy-building. Intelligent 
folks know this and the high meat prices give them no concern. It is only the 
unintelligent housewife who grumbles because she cannot give her family 
meat once, twice or even three times a day, as so many foolishly do. . Men 
have to learn this truth, too, for it is the experience of many a housewife that 
she and her children would gladly leave meat off the table but that the 
husband unintelligently craves it and asks for it. Whichever it is, wife or 
husband, the truth is there and is to be learned for the asking; and, what is 
more, the family income and health will both be benefited. Therefore: may 
the prices of meat go much higher, say we! 





My, BuT HOW RIGHT WE ALWAYS ARE, and how wrong 
are other folks. Here are a score of American writers all 
spilling ink by the quart to prove that Queen Wilhelmina 
is ‘‘stingy’’ because she allows her little Princess daughter 
so few toys. ‘The little girl,’ says one wise writer, 
“has been known to play with the same doll for three 
months!’’ And you can actually hear the writer say to 
herself, ‘‘Isn’t it awful?’’ for awoman who would sowrongly 
make a point of so excellent a fact would very likely be 
uncultured. Suppose the little Princess does play with one doll for three 
months: suppose she only owns 6éne doll: what of it? She is certainly a 
contented child, as the writer happens to know: healthy, happy and unspoiled. 
What we should comment on is rather the fact that the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands is fortunate to have a Queen who is so sensible a mother as to let 
her child have only one doll at a time. We forget that when amusements are 
few the childish imagination will supply them, but when they are too many 
the baby-mind is overburdened, and the mental effect is not unlike what the 
physical effect would be if the stomach were overloaded. One of the most 
potent causes of restlessness in American children is the abundance of toys 
and other amusements lavished upon them by thoughtless friends and 
relatives. One toy is thrown aside for another before its possibilities are 
half realized. The result is nervousness and stunted mental development for 
the child. It is a simple case of over-feeding causing under-nourishing. And 
the root of it is selfishness. Toys are easier to give than ideas, and the 
average American mother would rather stifle her child’s restlessness with new 
diversions than give the time and effort necessary to help him work out his 
own entertainment with what he has. 

Let us see good in Queen Wilhelmina’s excellent example with her little 
child. If the little Princess can now control herself as a child with her toys, 
she will be better able to control her Kingdom when she is a Queen. If we 
taught our children a little more control with their toys, perhaps in later life 
they might be better able to control their children: a particular job of which 
the American mother is today making such a lamentable failure. 





Why Queen 
Wilhelmina 
is “Stingy” 














WE SHOULD GET THIS FACT CLEARLY in our minds: 
that in curative medicine there are different schools, 
but in preventive medicine there is no school. The word 
‘“‘medicine” here is misleading; it should be ‘‘hygiene.”’ It 





To Keep Us 


is with preventive hygiene, based upon research and investi- 
gation, that the proposed National Bureau of Health will 

From M 
, . have to do. The Federal Government cannot, of course, 
GettingSick] jegulate the practice of medicine in a therapeutic sense. 











It is to find out how to prevent: tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
infantile paralysis, all those parasitical diseases of which Pasteur has truly said 
“it is in the power of man to rid himself,’’ with which the National Bureau of 
Health will be concerned. The whole vast machinery of the Government 
will be used to find out how we can prevent getting sick. There are unlimited 
vistas of the prevention of disease that are possible to investigation. To 
keep us from getting sick will be the watchword of the proposed National 
Bureau of Health, and in that work it appeals with tremendous interest 
to all persons, no matter what school of medicine they turn to when they 
become sick. 
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§ A GIRL’S FIRST NAME AND HER GOOD NAME have 
. something to do with each other. Some young women are 
far too ready to grant the privilege of using their first names 
to men whom they have known for a little while. There are 
AGirl’s many men who affect to prize the privilege, but among 
First themselves they will boast of an easy conquest and think less 
of the girl who has permitted the familiarity. It does not 
Name mean that we shall be regarded as prigs and prudes if we 
hold ourselves above the confusion of casual acquaintance 
and friendly intimacy. Our attitude will win for us genuine respect when it is 
seen and understood that the names by which we are known among those 
near and dear to us are not to be bandied about lightly and perhaps made the 
target of a jest. A girl cannot be too careful about the use of her given name, 
particularly by men; it was not given her to be given away again for nothing, 
or less than nothing. 

















AS THE CHRISTMAS SEASON APPROACHES a lot of 
e. manufacturers—it degrades an honorable word to call them 
or publishers—are driving their presses night and day to 
pump up the annual tidal wave of printed trash known as 
WhereReal| ‘‘holiday juveniles.’’ Has it ever occurred to you, as a 
parent, that nearly every one of these volumes is produced 





Roman . j j 

ras § to satisfy a parent, and that few indeed are designed to meet 

isan ‘sad a childhood need? The normal child is essentially a realist. 
ildren 


The hunger of his little soul is to know, know, know! Why 
cannot each of us see to it that what our children learn from 
us by way of the books we give them is so? It really doesn’t pay to lie toa 
child, even about dragons. As for the romance that the child mind craves— 
a craving that is natural and must be met whether you believe in it or 
not —has it ever occurred to you as parents that real romance, the very sort 
the child mind ‘‘craves,”’ lies hidden in the complete story of the cement walk 
that leads to your door from the marl pit to the mixer, with all that lies 
between? Or in the wonderful narrative of the very roof that covers you; 
how in the old, old days, when men were far from their caves and were 
overtaken by a storm they ran under the spreading branches of the trees, 
then and there to conceive the ‘‘roof idea’? That is the sort of romance the 
child mind really ‘‘craves.””. And as you weave the fabric on the loom of your 
own experience you will yourself wonder how it has happened that never till 
now have you realized that in all of Merlin there is no magic equal to Marconi 
and his wonderful wireless telegraph. And you will, at the same time, be 
experiencing the dearest blessing it is given Us parents to know: the blessing 
of growing with our children. 














Two Boys, JOHN AND HENRY, were caught by their 
mothers reading ‘‘The Boy Burglar of Chicago.’’ John’s 
mother took her boy’s copy away from him, threw it into the 
ash-pan and forbade him to read any more such books under 
The Ways penalty of ‘“‘a good, sound thrashing.’’ That afternoon 
the mother went out, and John, of course, got the book 


out of the ash-pan and finished reading it, as any normal boy 
Mothers would do. 





of Two 
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Henry’s mother suggested that they read the book 
together. Mother read it out loud, and somehow it didn’t sound right to the 
boy when the story came from his mother’s lips. ‘It isn’t much, it is true,” 
said the mother, “‘but let us finish it.””, But the boy protested. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the mother, ‘‘suppose we read a story like it, but which I think is better.’’ 
The boy was interested, and the mother read ‘Robin Hood.” The boy 
voted it ‘‘great,”’ and asked John to come over the next day and listen to it. 
Then the mother continued with ‘‘The Boys’ King Arthur” and Fenimore 
Cooper’s ‘‘Leatherstocking Tales.” Meanwhile ‘‘The Boy Burglar of 
Chicago” lay on the library table where Henry could get it, but it was 
never taken up nor finished. 

It was simply two ways that two mothers handled the same situation but 
secured different results. 


; A MAN WHO HAS SPENT FORTY YEARS of his life in social 
F organization work, working with men and women by the 
| thousands, recently said that one of the chief characteristic 
differences between men and women was that men’s watches 

AWoman’s| Were more apt to be correct than women’s watches. Now, 

of course, every woman reading this will at once call to 

Watch mind instances of men who are never on time and of women 

who move through their well-regulated days with the 
smoothness of the hands of a good clock. All generalizations break down 
in detail. But, as a rule, men in general are more punctual than women. 

They may not be constitutionally so, perhaps, but they have to be. It is 

one of the conditions of masculine success. 

It is curious, too, that women should be found to lack in punctuality 
since two of the most pressing problems of their world are directly related 
to the keeping of accurate time. One is the problem of nerves: the other, 
the problem of domestic service. An important factor in the solution of 
each of these difficulties is the habit of regularity. As for nerves, we all 
know that regularity and serenity go together. The apportioned day, with 
its definite assignments of tasks, of recreations and of rest, combines the 
largest amount of accomplishment with the least amount of worry. It is 
by such an apportionment that men make their business possible. To 
bring some system into the domestic day is the salvation of tired women. 

Domestic service is one of the details. One of the troubles with it at 
present is a lack of clear understanding as to time. What is needed is a 
more definite prescription of duties and of hours. Of course the thing is 
difficult. The unexpected is more likely to happen in the kitchen than in 
the office. The baby defies the clock, and cannot be depended upon to go 
to sleep at ten o’clock. But that makes the problem. And the first aid to 
its solution is a well-regulated watch in the hands of the woman. 

















‘“‘T Just CAN’T SIT AND WATCH HIM DAWDLE,” said the 
eo. mother of a twelve-year-old boy (called ‘‘dreamy’’ by all 
oF the family) who was “surely going to be late for school.” 
It was a part of the routine of the house, twice each day, to 
The Child ‘get John off”’ to school. Yet John had a good watch in his 
cen ee ditnae: pocket and the library clock stood waiting for a glance. 
aS TT John had been brought up in this house where pufittual 








meals, suited to school hours and regularity of life, should 





in theory make for promptitude. Why should the mother 
go on and allow this daily annoyance? The penalty for continued tardiness 
at the particular school that this boy attends is very severe; had the mother 
simply allowed him to ‘“‘be late’’ once or twice, and so to feel the logical 


‘sequence of his ‘‘dawdling,’’:he would have quickened. his pace long before 


and the household would have beén spared much. He would have started 
in happier mood for his lessons (and only teachers realize how a home 
irritation often dulls mental aptitude for a whole session), and the mother 
would have gone on her ‘‘daily round and trivial task’’ with better courage. 

Before the dawn of the dollar watch and the alarm clock there may have 
been some excuse for the mother of a family transforming herself into an 
hourglass. She and the clanging school bell were held jointly responsible for 
the punctuality of the young. But that time has gone by. Today responsi- 
bility on crutches will ever have loitering feet; and, if too long used, crutches 
become responsible for permanent lameness or a limp through life. 





jf... JusrTo NOTICE A THING THAT IS DONE is so heartening — 
q{ to elders as well as to children! We all crave the word of 
praise. The pity of it is that it is so often withheld. A wife 
works all day to have the home look inviting and homy for 
her husband: thought after thought goes into the meal: 
fresh clothes or his slippers await him, and the crackling 





| Hearteni . : : ; 
a Sa me | fire greets him. Let him express his gratitude for her 
se thoughtfulness and it becomes at once her best reward. 
the World 


Thousands of wives would find their tasks lighter if the 














word of recognition of the effort came more frequently from 
the one for whom it is all done. It is not an encouraging job to prepare 
a thousand meals a year and have them go unnoticed. There are none 
of us who are not inspired to do still better by the notice that is taken of 
our attempts to do our best, while nothing is more deadening to ambition 
than day after day of effort with no recognition of the effort made. 





7 You HAVE COME, OF COURSE, into an art gallery full 
of pictures and felt that sense of beauty that seems at 
first overwhelming. Then, little by little, you select here 
a picture and there another that, for some reason or other 
which you cannot analyze, seem to satisfy you or meet your 
We Select need or mood of that moment. The cold critic may deplore 
your choice and deride your taste, but choice and taste they 
remain. Now has it ever occurred to you that a toy shop is 
like that to a child—a child’s art gallery? The breath almost 
= leaves the tiny body in the midst of all the first wonder. 
The little hands reach out as if to snatch each separate object, yet even as 
they close around a woolly dog, perhaps, the dancing eyes discern another toy 
quite different, one entirely unperceived by the elders looking on. Lead the 
child away if you will, but note how impatient he becomes to return to where 
he may feast his hungry gaze once more on that one toy—perhaps the very 
last toy you would have picked out for your child, just as the pictures you 
picked out in the art gallery were the last that a critic would have picked out. 
Do you realize, you father or mother, what deep meaning may lie hidden 
behind your child’s selection of that especial toy? Do you understand the 
essential need that may prompt the want? It is often there, and if parents 
would only seek to analyze the child’s expressed desire, even for certain toys, 
child education and child welfare would in a very great measure cease to be 
the bugbears that they are today to all too many parents. The fact is, 
we parents are too prone to select our children’s ‘‘toys’’ to suit our own tastes 
rather than the needs of the little ones for whom they were designed. 





for Our 
Children 

















| THE ORIENTAL, WHOM WE LIKE TO THINK OF as a 
‘‘heathen’”’ and are so keen to ‘“‘convert,’’ contemplates 
the passing of a life as a sublime transition from this into 
a purer existence. His religion teaches him this, and he 
What the | believes he should live his religion: therefore as mourning 
“Heathen” he wears the symbolic color of purity—white—signifying 

that he is reconciled to the loss which brings his loved one so 
CanTeachUs} creat a spiritual gain. Our religion teaches us, too, that our 
; ~ loved ones are infinitely better off when they pass away, but 
we swathe ourselves in black and belie what we profess to believe. It is 
time that we learned the truer custom from the ‘‘heathen Oriental.” It 
is sometimes just as wise to see whether it is the ‘‘heathen” or ourselves 
who need ‘‘conversion”’ to some ideas. Surely, in our persistent use of black 
as mourning, we stand more in need of conversion than do the ‘‘heathen.”’ 














A LITTLE GIRL FROM EIGHT TO FOURTEEN years old 
should never be allowed to run a sewing machine. Mothers 
are all too prone to err in judgment here. A girl’s first 
lessons in sewing are invariably attractive to her. But soon 
The Sewing the novelty wears off, what was play becomes work, and 
then the little one craves the privilege of using ‘‘Mother’s 
machine” just to do a little basting or stitching. Without 
realizing the physical danger to the child the mother accedes 
to the pleading, and many a life of suffering begins at that 
point. Delicate women find it impossible to use the sewing 
machine without serious physical results, from which fact the injury to a 
young, growing girl can easily be figured out. 





| Machine 
| and the 
| Little Girl 


















































The Story of What a Business Girl’s Marriage Really Meant to Her 
By Edwin Balmer: Author of “Waylaid by Wireless,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


manner of her awakening betrayed her strangeness 
in such aroom. One moment before six o’clock she 
was sleeping quietly, her young, finely formed, sensitive face 
a trifle flushed upon the white pillow, her hair—dark and 
thick—loosed a little from its braid and falling over her 
shoulder, one arm under her cheek, the other over the covers. 

The delicate fingers of the hand gripped the light blanket 
a little tensely perhaps, but in her quiet breathing and in 
the relaxation which brought the expression of a little girl, 
instead of that of a woman of twenty-six who has worked ten 
years for her own and others’ livings, there was nothing to 
suggest any Shock in a dream such as might startle the girl 
to sudden awakening, 

The sun was an hour above the lake, for it was early 
September; but it shone evenly in through the opened east 
windows, and upon the ceiling of the room its light had been 
dancing for many moments in golden ripples reproducing 
those that reflected the rays upon the surface of the clear, 
breeze-ruffled water under the windows. 

The drab little wrens in the oak beside the south windows 
disputed a beetle with their gaudy neighbors, the scarlet 
tanagers; but ifit was a sound that roused the sleeper it 
was afar more violent one. For she sat up with a quick 
start. Unconsciously—as if acting according to a habit— 
she bent and reached down and felt under the bed; seemed 
more confused at finding nothing, 
and felt again; then once more sat 
up in bed, staring about in surprise 
at the room. 

It was so big, with the two wide 
windows open to the lake and two 
more to thesouth. The woodwork 
was all white; the curtains and wall 
paper had pretty, delicate, fresh 
patterns; the dressing-table with 
the oval mirror and the chair before 
it, the bureau beyond, the little 
table and the rocking-chair, the bed 
in which she was sitting—all were 
exactly such as Agnes Fraser had 
known the wife of Mr. Carvell would 
have. To realize that itwas her own 
room she had first to remind herself 
that Mr. Carvell had married her; 
she was his wife. 


/ | NHE room bewildered the girl awakening in it. The 


O ALARM clock, therefore, was 
under the bed, nor anywhere 
inthe room. If there were one in 
the house it would be in one of the 
rooms of the maids’ wing. Even 
there noalarm clock need rouse any 
one sharply at six as she was being 
startled up now morning after 
morning. There was not the slight- 
est Shadow of necessity for her to 
get Up nor even to wake at six, yet 
the more she realized it the less able 
was she to cease starting up and the 
less able to sink back to sleep. 
The contrast between this room 
and the one in which the alarm 
had really rung each morning at six 
could not be entirely responsible 
forthis increasing uneasiness, That 
room, indeed, barely had held her 
cheap birch bed, the bargain dresser 
which never matched, the wash- 
stand with the white pitcher and 
bowl, and the looking-glass hung on 
the wall separately. The single 
window looked upon another paint- 
peeled cottage eight feet away. 
Her father was a clerk; her mother, 
who bore six children—Agnes was 
the oldest by four years—had gone 
out as seamstress to help in the 
family’s support. When she died, 
Agnes, who had just graduated from 
High School, took the cheap, loud- 
ticking alarm clock from the room 
her mother had shared with her 
father; each night she set it for 
six, and set her mind, too, in the 
determination to hear the alarm 
sharply at that hour and stir up the 
y, however tired it was. For 
ten years, then, she jumped up 
promptly at the moment, lit the 
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fire in the stove, put on the coffee and oatmeal, dressed, 
waked her father and the children, served breakfast, and, 
leaving the boys, who need not be in school till nine, to wash 


dishes, took the car which brought her to the office of 
Carvell and Company before eight o’clock. 


HE was young, quick, alert, in perfect health, and, above 
all the otherstenographers, she was interested. Whenshe 
was eighteen most of the men ceased to dictate letters in full 
to her; they merely indicated an answer to her. The increase 
in the needs at home quite required all her increase in pay. 
Still she set the alarm for six every morning. But it was 
nothing! She was twenty-two and taking the work for 
young Mr. Carvell, the new president. 

She unlocked his private office each morning at eight, 
hung her things in his coat closet, ran through his mail, 
telephoned him at once at his home if she found a telegram 
requiring instant answer, and decided what other matters 
required his attention. He came in at quarter-past nine and 
asked her what she had for him first. From that moment 
till one, and then from two to five, every day for six out of 
the seven, she worked at his side—questioned, referred to, 
directed upon most important matters, but more and more 
left to herself to decide minor ones. 

So she knew her employer no longer as an all-favored, 
all-able, all-authoritative man. She felt him beside her as 
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an enthusiastic, fair-fighting young man—barely thirty, 
indeed—direct, clean and honest, and altogether too unsus- 
picious to fight with unvarying success against competition 
and conditions for which his father had not fitted him. 

She spent one day at his side in suspense waiting for news 
that might mean the ruin of the business. She lay awake 
that night in her room, admitting to herself, without an 
attempt at self-deception, that she loved him and that he 
could never love her. What in him was to be called forth 
by a woman as a woman was to be called forth by Miss Alice 
Lenot, or some other girl who lived in one of the big houses 
beyond his in the country place north upon the lake shore. © 


33> of two things Agnes Fraser must do. She must leave 
him at once and never see him again and try to forget 
him—how he looked at her sometimes, when she surprised 
him by understanding him very thoroughly; how his voice 
sounded and suddenly became gentle at times, when he real- 
ized he had put too much upon her; how his strong fingers 
upon herarm once steadied her; and how—she must go far, far 
away where she might not see his clear, direct eyes looking 
at her, even from a newspaper picture, in order that some 
day she could love a man whom she might marry. Other- 
wise she must decide never to hope to be married, but to 
make it her life to remain for six of the seven days with the 
man she loved, and stay in his business life—the tense, vital, 
real affairs of his life, after all—and 
so share his interests as Miss Lenot, 
or whoever else he married, never 
could. 

Thus she was able to stay. She 
realized, as she realized other facts, 
that she was becoming what men— 
evena manlike Mr. Carvell— might 
well call beautiful. Her gray eyes 
were well shaped and clear and her 
dark brows delicately distinct. Her 
hair was soft and thick and she 
arranged it very well indeed. Her 
straight little nose, always a good 
feature, was prettier from the new 
expression of her full, firm little lips. 
Her figure, though slight, gained 
the suggestion of roundness of bust 
that girls such as Miss Lenot had. 
Her hands, besides being quite as 
delicate and well formed as Miss 
Lenot’s, possessed a character which 
came with their use which the other 
girl’s did not have, in the same way 
that her features were more than 
merely beautiful from understand- 
ings which Miss Lenot could not 
possess. 


GNES dressed herself carefully; 
but she steadfastly, pitilessly 
checked herself short of ever count- 
ing upon achange in Mr. Carvell on 
account of her attractiveness. Miss 
Lenot was born in a home like his; 
he had been brought up to think of 
marriage only with such a girl as 
she. Agnes Fraser trained herself 
mercilessly to recognize that what 
she might keep was the greater 
share in his life, whatever happened. 
How very many more of his active 
hours she could always have! And 
how very much closer intimacy in 
most that was vital to him! 

What if he were holding Miss 
Lenot in his arms and her lips met 
his? He called Agnes Fraser to his 
shoulder to read with him the letter 
of the man who was trying to take 
advantage of him. She alone saw 
and shared his quiet, grim smile; 
and he glanced to her as he formed 
his new determination when he 
learned he had lost; his voice spoke 
to her when he made his answer; 
often he asked her to put his mean- 
ing for him—he had not the knack 
of putting things well. 

The June came when he followed 
Miss Lenot east to the Adirondacks. 
Undoubtedly he was now to ask her 
to marry him, if they were not al- 
ready engaged. Agnes spent most 
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of the night he left awake on her bed, clutching the coverlet. 
The next morning, when she took up the mail at the office, 
her heart ceased to beat in the terror of the wild hope which 
came to her as she saw her name written in his hand upon 
an envelope addressed upon the train. She tore it open: 


Miss Fraser: If Howison wires asking any further exceptions 
from our agreement with him, and I cannot be reached, I want’you 
to reply to him as you know I would under the conditions. Do not 
take it up with Mr. Manning. If he wishes to answer differently 
from the way you know I would this is your authority to act in 
my name. Howarp CarVELL. 


Instantly it dispelled the insane fancy that possessed her 
when she saw his writing upon the note to her. It made her 
herself. Howison was the head of the company that handled 
ninety per cent. of the sales for Carvell and Company. 
Keeping him to his agreements was the life breath of the 
business. In such matters she was to act for Howard 
Carvell—‘‘in my nanie,’’ as he put it, even if the junior 
partner opposed her. In what form could he give his name 
to Miss Lenot which could compare with this in closeness of 
understanding of him? 


MADE her entirely triumphant to find a telegram from 
Howison upon the desk. She telegraphed its contents 
immediately to Miss Lenot’s address; she tried to telephone 
also. The reply at noon stated that Mr. Carvell was out of 
reach forthe day. Agnes recognized that the crisis which 
had arisen was far more serious than any he had contem- 
plated; she knew that as certainly as she knew immediate 
action must be taken and how he would act. So against 
the protest of the others she wrote the answer: 


I interpret present violation of agreements upon your part as 
cause for me to cancel all contracts. I hereby notify you of their 
termination. 


She signed his name, went home and slcpt not at all that 
night. At six she was up as usual; at eight, in his office. 
No answer came except a telegram from Mr. Carvell that he 
wasreturning. That night she dropped to sleep from exhaus- 
tion only toward morning; but at eight, when she reached 
the office, the reply—the abject surrender of Howison—was 
upon his desk. He came in and read it with her; in spite 
of everything she could do her head fell forward, her knees 
failed her. ’ 

But he called no one in to take care of her. He had locked 
the door, as when he was to be absorbed with her in very 
important business. He took her up in his arms. 

“Agnes!’’ his voice repeated her name so strangely. 
‘““ Agnes!" she felt his lips kiss her. ‘‘I’ve been stupid— 
foolishly stupid, but you’ll forgive me, won’t you? I know 
now I can never care for Alice or any one like her; and 
she can never really care for me. Agnes, I can love only 
you—you! Can you love me? Will you marry me?” 

“Alice! You called her Alice to me!’’ Agnes remembered 
protesting faintly; and he laughed and held her tighter, 
kissing her again and again. 

‘“‘We must get married at once, for we can go away now. 
Howison has got to be good. You’ve taught him his lesson. 
We can stay abroad together till August at least ” His 
voice went on dimly. 

The arrangements for her family; the simple little wed- 
ding which only her father and one sister and brother and 
her husband’s sister, Virginia, attended; the fairylike wed- 
ding trip for the summer in Switzerland and the south of 
France, during which neither thought of work except to tell 
the other how they truly must have loved all the time they 
were together; those weeks, in which she slept late without 
waking because neither was going to work, passed as unreal 
times do. 





EAL times returned. She was starting upon her married 
life. Her husband daily went down to his office where 
again he was in his place from quarter-past nine to five. But 
his wife might not be there with him, not even for one hour. 
There was not the slightest need for her to wake at six. Yet, 
as though she were to precede him to the office by an hour, 
she was hearing the alarm at six again and starting up. 

The recollection that she was his wife and this pretty room 
was hers only increased her guilty uneasiness at remaining 
there. She tried to sit in the window and idly watch the sun- 
light on the lake; she took up a book, only to put it down. 
She turned to the bath. It was between her room and Mr. 
Carvell’s, so the sound of the water might wake him. She 
crossed the hall to another bath. Returning, she did her 
hair. She opened a drawer containing some silk and lace 
morning gowns Mr. Carvell had bought for her in Paris to 
wear when they breakfasted alone. She could not touch 
them. She dressed herself, defiantly, in her plainest suit, 
new but of the same sort which she had worn at work. 

Having delayed at first it was after seven and the maids 
were downstairs. She heard them opening doors and raising 
window-shades. ‘The sense that they were doing it for her, 
that they were her servants, failed to come to her. Before 
Mr. Carvell married her she often had wondered, when she 
was starting the fire in the stove at home, how his life went 
before he began it with her daily at quarter-past nine, 
abruptly. Now it seemed to her that she was in his house 
only in some unreal, phantomlike way as answer to her 
wish—as though when she was bending over the coffee-pot 
some genie coming out with the steam had transported her 
in invisible form for a moment to this house, and in the next 
moment she would be back in the bare kitchen of the little 
cottage, bending over the stove. 

Aclock struck. She heard one of the maids in the hall and 
then a rap upon the door beyond. 

‘*Half-past seven, sir.” Ina moment it was repeated. 

Mr. Carvell’s voice answered. Agnes opened the door to 
the hall, passed downstairs, out the open front door and 
turned instinctively to the station. She gained a couple 
of hundred yards, still with a sense that her time of observa- 
tion in Mr. Carvell’s home was up. Then the maid ran 
after her. 

“*Mr. Carvell says, Ma’am, that if you'll wait a minute 
he’ll walk with you. He'll be right down. Also the coffee’s 
ready, Ma'am, if you wish it.” 

Agnes returned; but, entering the morning-room on the 
east, with its fine view up and down the white beach and 
over the lake, she gained a deeper sense of disquiet. The 
piano with the player attachment purchased for her, the 
lounge and the magazines and books brought there for her, 
the pictures and all the appurtenances of pleasant ease only 
increased her restiveness. As she heard her husband hurry- 
ing down she patted her hair deftly, in her habit of the 
instant before he entered the office; in the same habit she 
stood as he came in. 


But he came in not at all brusquely nor preoccupied, but 
quite like a big boy, tall and brown and smiling and with his 
blue eyes bright. He came directly to her, and, as she hid 
her face when he took her in his arms, he kissed her forehead; 
then, holding her with one arm, he lifted her face up to his. 
Meeting her eyes he did not kiss her lips; he held her, 
suddenly no longer like a boy but as her protector. 

‘Why, dearie! Little wife, what’s the matter? What's 
frightened you?” 

“T love you so!” She shivered against him. ‘I love you 
so!” She hid her face against his coat. ‘‘Haven’t you been 
seeing? I love you so!’’ But with the words she loosed 
herself and slipped away from him. 

“Agnes!” he cried. 

“T love you, didn’t you hear me say it? I—not some one 
else! So I can’t let you hold me. I mean I can’t let you just 
hold me—and need me here,’’ she motioned about the house. 
‘‘T need you everywhere! I have to be as much to you as— 
at least as much as before we were married, Howard. Don’t 
you see? I love you!” 

“Oh!” he laughed in relief. ‘‘And you don’t see that 
you’re more now, Foolish One!” 

“T know that I’m not! Howard, please don’t. Put me 
down! Put me down, I say! Thank you. We've got to 
talk this over sensibly—sensibly, Mr. Carvell.”’ 

“Don’t call me that; or when you do, kiss me.” 

“T can’t help it sometimes: I have to think of you so much 
that way.”’ 

“Have to?’”’ 

“T mean I want to.” 

“Want to, Agnes?” 

“Think of you when I was working at your side—never 
out of sound of your voice and never where I couldn’t look 
up and see you all day! Oh, Love! Think of you and me 
working together—fighting together—winning, and being 
beaten, and winning again together! Oh, my Love, don’t 
you ? ”? 

“Agnes, come here!”’ 

4s Don’t you? 9? 

“Think of it? Of course!” 

“Often?’”’ 

“Very often.” 

“Then don’t you want me back there with you?” 

“cc Dear 9 

“Don’t you?”’ 

sé No ” 


“Why not?” 

He did not answer. She stood before him, repeating it. 
‘“Why not?” 

“Because that couldn’t satisfy me now; it could not 
satisfy you. I could not bear it now as it was; you 
could not.”’ 


““IQDEAR it?” She half closed her eyes and drew in breath 
deliciously. ‘If you would only try me! Oh, don’t 
you see it’s this I can’t bear?”’ 

~ sh,” 

She waited deliberately. 

“This?”’ he repeated. 

She still waited. The clock showed a moment past eight. 
The telephone bell in the hall was ringing. As he heard it 
she saw his attention instinctively taken to it. ‘‘Excuse me, 
Agnes; it’s Miss Kemp, I think.’”’ He went to answer it. 

Agnes could hear him from where she was. 

“Yes. Good-morning, Miss Kemp. What?’’ he cried 
eagerly. ‘‘Good! Good, Miss Kemp! Wire him at once 
our position on that. : You think you had better wire 
Clarrige too? Allright! . . . Good!” 

He came back smiling, as Agnes used to see him smile at 
her in the office; but this was not at her. She was not the 
one now who completely comprehended it. She needed to 
ask him a part of what it meant. But she did not. 

“T forgot,” she flushed, giving him her hand. ‘The coffee 
is ready. Come, dear,” she led into the breakfast-room. 
‘‘Miss Kemp had good news?”’ 

“‘My dear, Harroun and Clarrige have come into line. 
They’re going to work with us now!”’ 

“‘Harroun and Clarrige!’’ she repeated. ‘‘Why, I didn’t 








know ”” She checked herself and took her place. He 
seated himself opposite. She bent her head as she poured 
the coffee. ‘Excuse me, Howard. Which cereal this 
morning?” 


He told her; and, while the maid was in the room, he ate. 

Agnes tried to hide her eyes both from the servant and 
her husband, but she failed. The maid went out. Agnes 
heard her husband rise; the next moment he knelt beside 
her, his arms about her. 

‘**My sweet little wife!’”” He kissed her. 

She struggled away from him weakly. “I deserved to 
have you treat me that way,” she accused herself. ‘‘I was 
crying; but you thought of nothing else the moment she 
called up. I knew you would. I wouldn’t care for you if 
you didn’t. J know what business means,”’ she said proudly. 
“T’ve had things like that to tell you!”’ 

He did not know how to answer her. 

‘*Those things are more in every man’s life, who is a man, 
than everything else put together. And it should be in yours. 
I know it, Howard. I have shared those things with you, 
and I can again! It’s all right, maybe, for other men to 
keep their wives out of it—their wives who’ve never been in. 
But I know what it means to have Harroun and Clarrige in 
line; or—I mean I| knew. I knew what it was to have you 
leave things to my judgment, to suggest things to you!” 


HE hid her face again; his impulse, as before, was to 
gather her in hisarms; but he realized he should not. 
**You’re not yourself, Agnes,” he tried to explain clumsily. 
**No; I’m not myself. I’m not the woman you married at 
all. I’m acting like the sort of girl you gave up for me. And 
I don’t do it well. I’m not fitted to be that kind. Your 
sister Virginia and her friends and your mother’s friends 
have tried to be as nice to me as they can. They couldn’t 
try harder. But they can’t help patronizing me because I 
worked in an office—even Virginia; and I can’t help patron- 
izing them and being sorry for them because they haven't. 
Somehow they seem to think I’m a sort of child to ‘them; 
I can’t see how. I know—especially when they talk about 
their husbands and men and business—they’re like children 
to me, like children. So we don’t get along. : 
**Your sister Virginia—oh, she’s so sweet and loves her 
husband as much as any woman can who’s never worked 
beside him—she’s terribly happy all day if he’s coming home 
as early as four to go to the golf club with her. So, Howard. 
after she’s spent the morning with me I try to think I may 
be wrong, and these wives here get as much from the men 
they love as I used to get from you; I try to think I can be 


happy their way. But then I think of you in the office all 
the long day—the days are so, so long now—alone with Miss 
Kemp as you used to be with me, hour after hour, working— 
living—fighting—fighting for your life sometimes, and she— 
some one else, not I—fighting beside you and watching out 
for you! It’s she who looks up from the telephone or the 
letter to tell you either you’ve won or lost a point you’ve 
tried to make—you two together; your smile is for her 
then; she hears your voice; she suggests things! Oh, 
Howard, you understand me! You know I’m sure that you 
will always be fine to me—as good and loyal and loving as 
you would have been to Miss Lenot if you’d married her 
and I had stayed with you where Miss Kemp is. But you’re 
putting me where Miss Lenot was—or would have been if 
you’d married her. And you didn’t want the one there; you 
wanted the one beside you—me—me—because I was there 
to share everything with you and help you; and now you've 
put me in Miss Lenot’s place and given mine to some one 
else! Mine! Mine, I say! No, don’t touch me! Howard, 
don’t take me in your arms again! Talk to me! My 
husband, you've got to talk to me!”’ 


HE CHECKED himself and looked away. He had arisen 
and now stood looking out the window. 

“Talk to me, Howard!’’ she repeated. 

“T can get a man to do my private work, Agnes,” he said 
at length. ‘Conroy could do it, or some one else, if that 
would make it easier for you.” 

She laughed, half hysterically. ‘‘ Easier for me—to have 
a bungling man beside you? Would that make it less m 
place? Howwould that make me again what I was to you?”’ 
She jumped up, and, as he stood turned looking out the win- 
dow, she suddenly seized him, pinioning his arms at his sides. 
“Mr. Carvell, can’t you take me back? Don’t yousee I can’t 
keep you any other way? I know it’s not Gertrude Kemp 
that’s putting us apart; it’s business—business that I could 
share with you—that brought us together! It’s business 
that’s putting us apart now—because I haven’t any place 
init with you! Don’t you suppose I feel it? I’ve got to get 
back my place with you to hold you—and to live!” 

So she stood pinioning him while he parted his lips once, 
and then again and once more to try to reply to her; but each 
time he only repeated her name: “Agnes, Agnes, Agnes!” 

Accordingly she released him. The chauffeur had brought 
the car to takehim to the station. Agnes slipped quickly 
into her chair. 

“T’m your wife! I forgot!’’ she cried guiltily, pressing 
the bell for the servant. ‘‘My dear, you must eat before 
going to the train. And I’ve sole for you this morning— 
actual sole, dear! It’s most remarkable; and I’ve excellent 
celery for tonight. And, Howard, the golf teacher, Mr. 
MacIntosh—MaclIntosh, I mean—says I have most won- 
derful command of my midiron and—and that thing you use 
inthe bunkers. I don’t hit at the ball nearly so often; really 
I’m doing pretty well.” 

The maid came in, served them and went out. 

“T’m going to try hard to be your wife, Howard! Thank 
me for the sole and tell me it was good marketing to get it. 
And tonight speak about the celery if it’s crisp; and if I 
make any of the holes in bogey today, or if they ask me to be 
a hostess next Saturday, I’ll try to think—when I tell you— 
that it’s as good as telling you that Harroun and Clarrige 
have come into line! Better, I mean, of course, better!” 


” 
! 


'ARVELL left for the office, disturbed, unsatisfied, con- 

scious that he had said nothing to make his feeling clear 
to his wife. He struggled to think how to do it most of the 
way downtown. The trouble was that his feeling was not 
entirely clear to himself. As he entered his office and found 
Miss Kemp, trim, eager and alert, in the place which had 
been Agnes’s, he realized that he had quite as little wish’ to 
have his wife there again and to share his business with her 
in the former way as he had desire for any personal relation 
whatever with the other girl. The possibility of intimate 
sympathy, the relation of understanding as between man 
and woman, in that office simply ceased when he took Agnes 
out. Vaguely, but finally, he appreciated that it could not 
be restored by bringing her back—that the restoration of 
the former basis would be unbearable for both. 

He took up his mail with Miss Kemp. As she occasionally 
blundered, once or twice was stupid and asked questions 
which Agnes never needed to ask, Carvell recalled more 
keenly his wife’s so much greater quickness, insight—her 
brilliancy of comprehension. How highly she, working 
beside him, had developed the capacities and appreciations 
which he now forbade her to exercise! How entirely fair 
and just, rationally, was her wish to return! He knew that 
the reason he had been unable to answer her satisfactorily 
was because there was no satisfactory answer except that 
she was the woman he loved. She had fitted herself with 
perceptions and abilities which he could permit her to 
employ no longer, because he loved her. He loved her. That 
was an entirely inadequate thing to say, but at least he could 
say it again. 

He sent Miss Kemp from the office while he telephoned. 
The maid at home, who answered, said that Mrs. Carvell 
had given her orders for the day and gone to the golf club. 
From the club he learned that his wife was taking a lesson 
with the professional. He left word for her to call him when 
she came in. He waited the ensuing hour uneasily. Tele- 
phoning the club again he found that his wife had returned 
and had been given his message, but immediately had taken 
the club bus for the station. 

For the rest of the morning, while he expected that she 
might becoming to the office, Carvell alternated uneasily 
between moments of fierce, burning desire to see her, to 
secure the door of the office and crush her to him, and other 
moments of fear that her coming there would only confirm 
her unhappiness. 


\ THEN he finally left for luncheon he gave instructions 

where to be called if Mrs.Carvell came in or telephoned. 
At two and again at three he telephoned to his home. The 
second time Agnes herself, answering, told him quietly that 
she had been to town and returned and would be glad to 
have him come out as soon as he could. He immediately 
left for the train. 

It was four o’clock when the motor car brought him home. 
The day was turning from a warm September afternoon 
toward a cool, clear evening of early autumn. The oaks 
which grew to the very edge of the black loam before the 
white sand of the lake shore were beginning to be spotted red 
and brown. Their shadows painted purple over the sand; 
and the shade of the house also stretched toward the beach. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 84 
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Is the Public School a Failure? 


Is The Ladies’ Home Journal Right When it Says That it Is? 


Opinions of Foremost Educators 


S° HERE has been improvement in the 
, first eight grades since 1870, but it is 
N 1A relatively small. Yet the great ma- 
\ f jority of American children do not 
v, M\] get beyond the eighth grade. Phil- 
re = 5) anthropists, social philosophers and 
: friends of free institutions, is that 
the fit educational outcome of a century of democ- 
racy in an undeveloped country of immense natural 
resources? Leaders and guides of the people, is 
that what you think just and safe? People of the 
United States, is that what you desire and intend?” 


— CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. 














“A lack of intellectual ambition seems conspicuous 
in many young men well prepared for college.” 
—ISAAC SHARPLESS, President of Haverford College. 





“The art of imparting information has not yet 
been successfully cultivated among us. We hear 
recitations rather than teach.” 


—JuLtius Sacus, Columbia University. 





“There is scarcely a school, college or university 
in America which consistently represents any defi- 
nite educational idea.” 

—ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, 
President of Lafayette College. 





“Of all the defects in the school none is more 
glaring than its failure to inculcate in children 
the liking and power for work.” 

— PAYSON SMITH, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Maine. 





“The system is based on the fallacy that it is 
completed; it must be reorganized on the basis of 
benefiting the boy day by day as far as he goes.” 

—EUGENE DAVENPORT, University of Illinois. 





“In the march of events the American school has 
lagged behind. Neither secondary nor elementary 
schools are fairly meeting the requirements of 
today.” — EDWARD J. GOODWIN, 

President of Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. 





“The academy of the early day, such as I attended, 
was successful because of its lack of rigid gradation 
and pigeonholing classification. Work was more 
lifelike and personal; more real and less mechanical.” 

— GEORGE H. Howison, University of California. 





“The development of the individual child is an 


’ @nd to which education is the means. Overlooking 


this important fact we have organized and deified 
an Educational System which rides rough shod over 
the individuality of the child.” 

—ScottT NEARING, University of Pennsylvania. 





“Instead of studying the children to find what they 
are, and then devising exercises to train them into 
what they ought to be, we have centered on a course 
of study almost, if not quite, regardless of its pur- 
pose or its supposed beneficiaries.” 

— EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, Columbia University. 





“Our educational system is wasteful and inefficient. 
It is unfair. It does not do what the founders of the 
Republic promised. It does not give equality of 
opportunity. It gives it only to those who can go 
on to college and university.” 
—JAMESs E. RUSSELL, 
Dean of Teachers’ College, New York. 





“Not more than a third of the children who enter 
our elementary schools ever finish them. It indicates 
that the lives of the children are being wasted, that 
there is a sad lack of definite aim and purpose about 
it all, and that our educational plans do not ration- 
ally meet our conditions.” —A, S. DRAPER, 

State Commissioner of Education, New York. 





“We desiccate, sterilize, petrify and embalm our 
youth. Our children learn by rote and are guided 
by routine. The present school system squanders 
the resources of the country and wastes the energy 
and the lives of our children. The school system 
should be abolished. Our educators are narrow- 
minded pedants, occupied with the dry bones of 
textbooks and the sawdust of pedagogics, who are 
ignorant of the real, vital problems of human 
interest.” —Bonris Sipis, Harvard University. 





N the last three issues of THE LADIES’ 

HOME JOURNAL we haveendeavored 
to prove by the testimony of recognized 
authorities that the Public School system 
as at present constituted is the most 
momentous failure in America today. 
Five writers have given their opinions. 
As further evidence that they donotstand 
alone we present herewith, from among 
many more, the terse judgments of a 
few educators—who of all people ought 
to know—prominent professional men, 
editors, and observing foreigners who 
came among us with eyes open. 











Opinions of Leading Newspapers 


si WE STILL have nerve-racking examinations for 
children’s promotion from grade to grade, 
an utterly unnecessary bugaboo.” 
_ — DETROIT FREE PREss. 





“Of letters received from adult readers a large 
number are impossible to read, while misspelled 
words are abundant.” —NEw YORK SUN. 





“The child of today has not doubled his strength: 
then by what idiocy of assumption can school man- 
agement conclude that he can carry fifty per cent. 
more than his father did?” — CHICAGO NEws. 





“Our schools are reared on the wrong foundation. 
We have made education a thing of books, designed 
it to feed universities, while ninety per cent. of our 
children leave before they have finished the grammar 
school.” — DENVER NEws. 





“Our children are overtaxed by a lot of thoroughly 
useless studies, compelled to cram their brains with 
lessons which they cannot possibly understand and 
which cannot benefit them in the future.” 


— BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. 





“One of the most astounding things in educational 
progress is that in this democratic country the most 
aristocratic systems of school administration are 
growing up. The teacher’s personality has been 
reduced to a minimum.” 


—THE FEDERATION BULLETIN, Chicago. 


“The courses are not adapted to the needs of the 
children. Education is either too abstract or too 
dull and. unprofitable. The work of the school needs 
to be recast to be made more attractive, more vital, 
more practical.” — CHICAGO RECORD HERALD. 





Opinions of Observant Foreigners 


“FTSHERE is a spirit of hurry and rush 
and nervous strain. The fault is very 

conspicuous even in the first-rate schools.” 

—EUSTACE MILES, Assistant Master at Rugby. 


“In the American schools difficulties are 
avoided, mistakes passed by; the school is 
satisfied with a childish treatment of a sub- 
ject. It results in quickness of judgment 
without thought, self-confidence, superfici- 
ality and dilettantism. The school is in too 
great a hurry.”— Report of Fourteen German 
Educational Investigators. 


“American boys are being turned by 
education into a race of white Chinese, all 
cast in the same mental mold, incapable 
of any independent thought.” 

—SIR ALFRED HARMSWORTH, 
Publisher, London. 


“You are turning out hundreds of thou- 
sands of minds which you have made as 
much alike as Chicago sausages.” 


— HAROLD E. Gorst, Author, London. 


“T had sooner see educational revolution 
and anarchy than a continuance of this 
tyranny of system and tradition.” 

—A. C. BENSON, Author, London. 











What Famous Men Have Said 


“CO LONG as the American father and mother 
continue to be sublimely indifferent to the 
condition of the public school the public schools 
will never be so good as they ought to be.” 
—JUDGE ROBERT GRANT, 
Author, Boston, Massachusetts. 





“The Goddess of Learning is entangled in her 
clothes; she cannot advance. Education is system- 
atized to death.” — FRANCIS PARKER, 

Lawyer, Chicago, Illinois. 





“The rigidity of our system is a menace to men- 
tal growth. We kill the youngsters’ interest and 
enthusiasm. We substitute for these the friction of 
monotony.” —JAMEs SWIFT, 

Author, Boston, Massachusetts. 





“Even the child of, the tenement is better off out 
of school than inschool. The whole system is funda- 
mentally wrong. I think it ought to be abolished.” 

—Woops HUTCHINSON, 
Physician and Author, New York City. 


“The common schools do not yet generally teach 
with needful thoroughness the three things that 
make the common basis for all subsequent work: to 
read, to write, and to cipher.” 

— WHITELAW REID, 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 





“Schools must teach industry. But, to teach men 
to work, the rewards must be sure. Boys and girls 
should be taught by every mechanism of the sys- 
tem that good work pays better than poor work.” 

—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
Editor and Author, Emporia, Kansas. 





“Tf you center on a scheme of education, instead 
of planning to give the best training to the greatest 
number, you find yourself confronted with the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children whom your scheme 
failed to fit.” — JACOB G. SCHURMAN, 

American Minister to Greece. 





“TI think a large percentage, if not the largest 
percentage, of the children in our schools are sub- 
merged. They just about have their noses above 
water, struggling to breathe. They have more than 
they can do. We try to teach them too much, and 
the result is that they come out with a superficial 
knowledge about alot of things, but with no accu- 
rate knowledge of anything.” 

—WILLIAM J. GAYNOR, Mayor of New York. 





“What is the supreme function of primary as 
distinct from secondary or high schools? Is it the 
liberal culture of comparatively few, or the more 
specific preparation of many for humble yet efficient 
social service? In earlier years the former tendency 
was natural, but do not modern industrial needs and 
democratic ideas demand a different educational 
emphasis? This new emphasis has precipitated 
our public-school conflict.” 

— ARTHUR C. LuDLow, Clergyman, Cleveland, Ohio. 





“The future education of the masses, however, 
should not be the traditional, Procrustean, unrelated 
and undifferentiated education of yesterday, but an 
education which fully equips the child for his indus- 
trial, political and social life. For too long the school 
has been half asylum, half penitentiary. For too 
long it has stood alone in irrelevant isolation, know- 
ing neither factory nor farm, neither kitchen nor 
voting booth. For much too long it has been a place 
where ignorance has taught ignorance, where indi- 
viduality has been weeded and crushed out.” 

— WALTER E. WEYL, Author, New York. 





“The people have changed, but not the system; 
it has grown antiquated and will not meet our present 
needs; it has indeed become a positive detriment 
and is producing a type of character which is not fit 
to meet virtuously the temptations and the exigen- 
cies of modern life. The crime which stalks almost 
unblushingly through the land; the want of re- 
sponsibility which defames our social honor; the 
appalling frequency of divorce; the utter lack of 
self-control; the abundant use of illicit means to 
gain political positions; are all traceable to its one 
great and crying defect— inefficiency.” 

—H. MARTYN Hart, 
Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, Colorado. 


What Can be Done About it All? 


E HAVE now presented, in what we believe to be a convincing manner, the evils of the American Public School system which have led to 
its present unquestioned inefficiency. In the January number we will begin a series of constructive articles, to be entitled: ““How Can the 


Public’ School Make Good ? ” 


These articles we hope may prove as beneficial in their constructive suggestions as those here concluded have 


proved convincing in their destructive arguments. The first article will tell parents “The First Step to Change the Public Schools” — a definite, 
practical step, that, if taken by parents, will serve as an entering wedge in the upsetting of the present ineffective system. 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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“But the House was Not the 
Only Thing They Saw. In 
the Street Before it Stood 
a Row of Vehicles” 


besides its two passengers a motor trunk, a number 

of incongruous parcels, and a fair share of mud, drew 
to one side of the road. The fifth April shower of the after- 
noon was on, although it was barely three o’clock. Redfield 
Pepper Burns, physician and surgeon, descended from the 
car, a brawny figure in an enveloping gray motoring coat. 
He wore no hat upon his heavy crop of copper-red hair, and 
his face was brown with tan—a strong, fine face, with dark- 
lashed hazel eyes alight under thick, dark eyebrows. From 
head to foot he was a rather striking personality. 

‘This time,’’ said he firmly, ‘‘I’m going to leave the top 
up. There'll be one advantage.’ He looked around the 
corner of the top into the face of his companion, as his hands 
adjusted the straps. ‘‘When we get to the fifty-miles-from- 
the-office stone, which we’re going to do soon, I can take 
leave of my bride without having to scan the landscape 
except from the front.” 

‘“‘So you’re going to take leave of her,’’ observed his pas- 
senger. She did not seem at all disturbed. As the car moved 
on she threw back her veil, leaving her head covered only 
by a close-fitting motoring bonnet of dark blue, from 
within which her face, vivid with the coloring born of many 
days’ driving with and without veils, met without flinching 
the spatter of rain which the fitful April wind sent drifting 
in under the edge of the top. 

‘““Yes, I’m going to say good-by to her at that stone,”’ 
repeated Burns. ‘‘She’s been the joy of my life for two 
weeks, but she couldn’t stand for the change of conditions 
we’re going to find the minute we strike the old place. It’s 
only my wife who can face those. You’ve married a doctor, 
Ellen; that’s the whole story. And it’s the knowledge of 
that fact which makes me realize that I may as well leave 
my bride at that fifty-mile stone. It'll take my wife that 
fifty miles to prepare herself for the thing that’s going to 
strike her the minute we are home. And, by the fates! 
I believe that’s the stone at the curve of the road.” 

He brought the Green Imp’s pace down until it was 
moving very slowly, swung in beside the milestone and 
stopped the car. It was a country road, although it was the 
main highway between two large cities, and on this April 
afternoon it was deserted by motorists. Only in the distance 
could be discerned anything in the nature of a vehicle, and 
that was headed the other way. 


‘Tos Green Imp, long, low and powerful, carrying 


“FT SUPPOSE I’m a sentimental chap,” he observed. 

‘But in one way I’ve been rather dreading getting home, 
for your sake. It’s come over me, since we turned our faces 
this way, that not a thing has been done to make my 
half-empty, shabby old place fit for you, except to clean it 
thoroughly. Cynthia’s seen to that. Does it seem as if I 
hadn’t cared to give you a real welcome home?” 

His eyes were a little troubled as they searched hers. But 
they grew light again as they read in her serene glance that 
she did not misunderstand him. 

“Red,” said she—and her hand slipped into his—‘“‘I 
would rather come into your house just as it is. Take me 
in—that’s all I ask—and trust me to make my own home 
there—and in your heart. That’s all I want.”’ 

““You’re in my heart,” said her husband, ‘‘so close and 
warm there’s not much room for anything else.” 

“Then don’t worry about the house. It will be a dear 
delight to fill the empty rooms—I’ve a genius for that sort of 
thing. Wait and see. And meanwhile ’’—she smiled up into 
his nearing face—‘‘say good-by to your bride. She’s quite 
ready to go—and give place to your wife.” 

So Redfield Pepper Burns kissed his bride, and the next 
minute, safe in the shelter of the deep-hooded top, he had 
welcomed his wife with his heart of hearts upon his lips, and 
a few low-spoken words in her ear which would make the 
“ fiftieth-from-the-office”’ milestone a place to remember for 
them both. 

Then he drove on silently, as if the little roadside cere- 
mony had left behind it thoughts too deep for expression. 
As they approached the village the ninth April shower of the 
afternoon came blustering up, so that when they caught sight 
of the low-lying old brick house, well back from the street, 
which was Red Pepper Burns’s combined home and office, 
after the fashion of the village doctor, it was through a wall 
of rain. 

But the house was not the only thing they saw. In the 
street before it stood a row of vehicles. One electric run- 
about, hooded and luxurious; two “buggies”’ of the village 
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type, drawn by single horses standing dejectedly with 
drooping ears and tails; one farmer’s wagon filled with 
boxes and barrels, its horses hitched to Burns’s post by 
a rope; this was the assemblage. 

Red Pepper drew one long, low whistle of dismay, then 
he burst into a laugh. ‘‘Confound that blundering angel 
Cynthia,” he ejaculated. ‘‘She’s. let it out that we're 
coming. And Amy Mathewson—my office nurse—not due 
till tomorrow to protect us! I was prepared in a way to 
pitch into work, but, by George! I didn’t expect to see 
that familiar sight today. Hang it all!” 

‘Never mind.”’ Ellen was laughing too. 
you’ve left the bride behind. 
used to it.” 

“We'll run in by the Chesters’ driveway and sneak in at 
the back door,” and Burns suited the action to the words 
by turning in at the gateway of his next-door neighbor. 
“T rather wonder Win or Martha didn’t go over and drive 
away my too eager clientéle.”’ 

“Possibly they thought it would look more like home to 
you with an office full of patients.” 

“Tt certainly will, though I could dispense with that 
homelike feature tonight without much sorrow. But— 
where am I going to put you? You can get to my room, but 
you won’t want to stay there. The part of the house that 
will be the living part for you is either empty or cluttered up 
with wedding presents. By all that’s crazy, Ellen, I’m just 
waking up to the fact that there isn’t anywhere to put you 
when there are patients in the house—which there ever- 
lastingly are—except the dining-room and kitchen! Good 
Heavens, what am I going todo? And what will you think 
of me, dolt that Iam?” 


“Remember 
Your wife will soon be 


E HAD heard her laugh before, but he had never heard 

her laugh as she was laughing now. Her understanding 
of the situation which had only just struck him was complete. 
She knew precisely how busy he had been in the weeks 
before the wedding, and how thankfully he had accepted her 
suggestion that she come to his home just as it was and plan 
for herself what disposal she would make of the empty rooms 
in a house of which he had used only the wing. 

The car stopped behind the house, close by the French 
window opening upon a small rear porch. The window led 
to the large, low-ceiled room which was Burns’s own, leading 
in turn to his offices, and having only these two means of 
entrance. Burns looked downat his wife, her expressive face 
rosy with her laughter. 

“I’m glad you see it that way,’’ said he. ‘‘That sense of 
humor is going to help you through a lot, tied up to R. P. 
Burns, M. D. Will you go into my room by this window, 
or will you accept Cynthia’s hospitality in the dining-room? 
Or—maybe that’s the better plan—will you just run over 
to Martha’s?”’ 

She shook her head. “I’ve come to your home, Red,” 
said she. “I’m not going to be sent away! Go in and see 
your patients and don’t bother about me. Cynthia and 
I will discover a place for me.”’ 

The downpour of rain had covered all sounds of the car’s 
approach, so thai neither the Macauleys on the one side nor 
the Chesters on the other, nor the housekeeper herself, had 
been aware of the arrival of the pair. 

“‘For mercy’s sake, Doctor!” cried Cynthia, as she hurried 
across the neat and pleasant kitchen to meet them. ‘I 
wasn’t expecting you yet for an hour. Mrs. Macauley and 
Mrs. Chester wasn’t either. They was over here ten min- 
utes ago, planning how to get rid of the folks in there that’s 
insisting on setting and waiting for you to come.” 

‘“‘Never mind them, Cynthia,’”’ said her new mistress, 
shaking hands. ‘‘The Doctor will see them, and I will stay 
with you. What a pleasant kitchen! And how delicious 
something smells! Cynthia, I believe I’m hungry!” 

“Well, now, you just come and set right down in the 
dining-room and I’ll give you something,”’ cried the house- 
keeper, delighted. 

‘“‘That’s right, Cynthia,” approved Burns, much relieved. 
“‘Look after her till I’m free.”” And he vanished. 

“IT reckon that’ll be a pretty steady job,’’ Cynthia 
declared, ‘‘if I’m to do it till he’s ‘free.’”’ She led the way 
into the dining-room. ‘‘Mrs. Macauley wanted to have you 
come to dinner there tonight, and Mrs. Chester wanted you 
too. But Mr. Macauley said this was the place for you to 
have your first dinner, in your own home, and he made the 
women folks give in. So the table’s all set and I can hurry 
up dinner so’s to have it as soon as the Doctor gets those 
folks fixed up. Now will you set down and let me give you 
a bit o’ lunch? It’s only five o’clock and I’ve planned dinner 
for half-past six.” 

“It would be a pity to spoil this glorious appetite, Cynthia, 
though I’m sorely tempted. I think I'll use the time in 
getting freshened up from my long drive.” 

“T’ll have to take you round by the porch to get to the 
Doctor’s room. You wouldn’t want to go through the office 
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with such a raft of folks there.”” Ellen's bag in hand, Cynthia 
led the way. In at the long window she hurried her, out 
of the rain which was dashing against it. ‘‘I expect you'll 
think it smells sort o’ doctorish,’’ she said apologetically. 
‘Opening out of the office so, it’s kind o’ hard to keep it from 
getting that queer smell, ’specially when he’s always rushing 
in to do things to his hands. But land! his windows are . 
always open, night and day, so it might be worse.”’ 

“T think it’s beautifully fresh and pleasant here. Oh, 
what a bunch of daffodils on the dressing-table! Did you 
put them there?” 

“T did—but ’twas Mrs. Macauley sent ’em over. You'll 
find clean towels in the bathroom. Oh, and—Mrs. Burns’’— 
Cynthia hesitated—‘‘the Doctor forgot to say anything 
about it, but I’ve fixed up this little room off his for Bobby. 
He used to have the little boy sleep right next him in a crib, 
but I knew—of course’’—her face crimsoned—‘‘ you wouldn’t 
want She paused helplessly. 

But Ellen helped her with quick assent. 
little room is so near. 
to have him there. 





“T’m glad the 
Bob won’t be lonely and I shall love 
I can hardly wait to see him.” 


YNTHIA went away, rejoicing that her arrangements 

were approved. She was devotedly fond of little Bob, 
Burns’s six-year-old protégé, rescued by him‘a year before 
from an impending orphan asylum and now the happy ward 
of.a guardianship as kind as an adoption. She had been 
somewhat anxious over the child’s future status with her 
employer's wife, but was now quite satisfied that he was 
not to be kept at arm’s length. 

“Some would have put him off with me,”’ she said to her- 
self as she returned to her kitchen, ‘“‘though I didn’t think 
it of her, that took so much notice of him before. She’s 
a real lady, Mrs. Burns is—and prettier than ever since she 
married Doctor—as why shouldn’t she be, with him to look 
pretty for?”’ 

Left alone Ellen looked about her. It gave her an odd 
sense of what a change it was for him, this having a woman 
come into his life, share his privacy, occupy this room of 
his—this big, square, old-fashioned room, the one spot 
which had been his unassailable place of retreat. It was 
somewhat sparely furnished, containing but the necessary 





“*You Just Come and Set Right Down in the Dinins- 
Room and I'll Give You Something’” 





























furniture; no draperies at the open windows, few articles on 
the high, old mahogany bureau,.an inadequate number of 
nearly threadbare rugs on the waxed floor, and but three 
pictures on the walls. Ellen studied these pictures one after 
another. One was a little framed photograph of the Doctor’s 
father and mother, taken sitting together on their vine- 
covered porch. One was a colored drawing of a scene in 
Edinburgh, showing a view of Princes Street and the Castle— 
one which must have become familiar to him from a resi- 
dence of some length during the period of his studies abroad. 
The third picture—it surprised and touched her not a little 
to find it here—was a fine copy of a famous painting, show- 
ing the Christ bending above the couch of a sick man and 
extending to him His healing touch. The face was one of the 
best modern conceptions of the Divine personality. She 
realized that the picture might have meant much to the 
Doctor. 

She sat before the dressing-table, having slipped into a 
little lilac-and-white negligee. As she brushed them out 
the half-curling masses of her black hair covered her shoul- 
ders. Suddenly the door leading into the office flew open 
and closed as quickly. Steps behind her, pausing, made her 
turn, to meet her husband’s eyes. 

He came close. An unmistakably ‘‘doctorish” odor 
accompanied him—an odor not disagreeable, but associated 
with modern means for securing perfect cleanliness. He 
wore his white jacket, fresh from 
Cynthia’s painstaking hands. 
His eyes were very bright; his 
lips were smiling. 

His arms came about her from 
behind. His head pressed against 
hers gently forced it back to face 
the mirror. In it the two pairs 
of eyes met again, hazel and 
black. 

“To think that I should see 
that reflected from my old glass!”’ 
whispered Red Pepper Burns. 


Il 


RS. Redfield Pepper Burns 

stood in the doorway of 
her living-room and studied it 
with a critical eye. Within the 
room, one on each side, stood 
her sister Martha—Mrs. James 
Macauley —and her friend 
Winifred—Mrs. Arthur Chester. 
In precisely these same relative 
positions, in regard to the loca- 
tion of their homes, were they also 
her neighbors. Their husbands 
were Red Pepper’s best friends, 
outside those of his own profes- 
sion. It was fitting that they 
should have stood by her during 
the period of fitting and furnish- 
ing that part of the old house 
which her husband termed her 
‘‘quarters.”’ 

““Tt’s the loveliest room in this 
town,” declared Winifred Chester, 
‘‘and I’m going to have all I can 
do not to be envious.” 

“‘T doubt if very many people 
in this little town will think it 
the loveliest,’’ said Ellen’s sister. 
‘Its browns and blues will be too 
dull for them and Ellen’s old 
Turkey carpet too different from 
their polished floors and ‘antique’ 
rugs. By-the-way, Ellen, how 
old do you suppose that carpet 
is anyhow?” 

“Tt’s been on Aunt Lucy’s 
floors since before the Civil War 
time,” Ellen suggested. ‘‘Isn’t it 
beautifully faded? It furnishes 
the keynote of the whole room. 
Isn’t it fortunate that the room 
should be so long and low instead 
of high and square? Is it a rest- 
fulroom, girls? That’s what I’m 
after.” 

“‘Restful!’’ Mrs. Chester lifted 
her hands in a speaking gesture. 
‘Red will forget every care the 
minute he steps into it. This 
high-backed couch facing the 
fire, with all these lovely blue silk 
pillows, is certainly the most 
comfortable-looking thing I ever 
saw,” she sighed, casting her 
plump little figure into its roomy 
depths and clasping her hands 
under her head in an attitude of 
repose. ‘“‘If Red doesn’t send 
out word that he’s not at home 
and can’t be found, when a call 
finds him stretched out here, he’s a stronger character even 
than I think him.” 

‘Now let’s go up and look at the guest-rooms.’”’ Ellen 
led the way, a pleasing figure in a fresh white morning dress, 
her cheeks glowing with color like a girl’s. 

“If you didn’t know would you ever dream she had been 
wife and widow and had lost her little son?’’ murmured 
Winifred in Martha’s ear. 


T= guest-rooms were airy, attractive, chintz-hung apart- 
ments, one large, one somewhat smaller, but both wearing 
a hospitable look of readiness. 

‘| like the gray-and-rose room best,’’ announced Winifred 
after a critical survey. 

“T prefer the green-leaf pattern, it looks so cool and 
fresh.” Martha eyed details admiringly. ‘‘This is your 
bachelor’s room, you say, Ellen? Oh, you've put a desk in 
it! The bachelor will want to stay forever. Who do you 
suppose he will be?”’ 

‘The first friend of Red’s who comes.”’ 

‘He'd better be careful whom he invites; they’ll all fall 
in love with you.” 

“What nonsense! How do you like my idea of a bookshelf 
by the bed, and a droplight?”’ 

“Pampering, pure pampering of your bachelors. You'll 
never be rid of them.” 

Ellen laughed. ‘Oh!’ she suddenly exclaimed and hur- 
ried to the window, ‘“‘there comes the Imp! You'll excuse 
me if I run down? Red’s been away all night and all 
morning !’’ 

She disappeared as the Imp’s horn vociferated a signal of 
greeting from far down the road. 


“They’ll,never find time to grow tired of each other,” 
commented Martha, as the two friends descended the 
old-time winding staircase on their way out. 

Office. hours were full ones that evening and it was quite 
nine o’clock before R. P. Burns, M. D., closed the door on 
the last of his patients and turned to Miss Mathewson, his 
office nurse, with a deep breath of relief. 

‘“‘Let’s put out the lights and call it off,” he said. ‘‘Do 
you know’’—smiling down at her where she sat, a trim white 
figure, at her desk, an assistant who had been his right hand 
for nine years, and who perhaps knew his moods and tempers 
better than anybody in the world—‘‘I find it harder to settle 
down to work than I thought I should? Curious, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Not at all curious, Doctor Burns.” Miss Mathewson 
spoke in her usual quiet tone, smiling a little in return. ‘‘It 
is distracting even to me to know that a person so lovely as 
your wife is under the same roof.” 


URNS regarded her with interested astonishment. ‘‘So 
she’s got you too!”’ he ejaculated. ‘I’m mighty glad of 
that, for it will tend to make you sympathetic with my wish 
to have an hour to myself—and her—now and then. I’m to 
see my home tonight for the first time—if * 
Steps sounded upon the office porch. Burns made a 
flying leap for the door into his private office. When he had 
closed the door Miss Mathewson answered the knock. 








“He Moved His Head and Tried to Speak Naturally: ‘I am-—Rather— Ashamed of Myself ——’” 


A tall countryman loomed in the doorway. ‘ Doctor in?”’ 

“He is in,’”’ said the office nurse, who would tell lies to 
nobody, ‘‘but he is engaged. Office hours are over. Please 
give me any message for him.”’ 

‘‘T’d like to see him,” said the countryman doggedly. 

‘“‘T don’t wish to distttrb him unless it is quite necessary,” 
explained Miss Mathewson. 

“‘T call it necessary,”’ said the countryman, “when a 
fellow has a broken leg. Got him out here in the wagon. 
Now will you call the Doctor?” 

‘“‘T surely will,’’ and Miss Mathewson smiled a little. 

She called her employer, who came out frowning, but still 
wearing his white coat. 

“‘Confound you, Jake,”’ said he. ‘‘ Don’t you know it’s 
against the law to break legs or mend them after office hours ?”’ 

Miss Mathewson, in the two-minute interval consumed 
by the men in bringing the injured man in from the street, 
slipped across the hall. ‘It will be another hour, Mrs. 
Burns,” said she, at the door of the living-room. ‘‘ But after 
that I shall not be here to answer the door or the telephone, 
and the Doctor can ignore them if he will.” 

Ellen rose, smiling, and came across the room to her. The 
two figures, one in the severe white of a uniform, the other 
in the filmy, frilly white of a delicate house gown, met in 
the doorway. 

“You dear, kind little person,’’ said Red Pepper's wife, 
with her warm hand on the nurse’s arm, “ how good it is of 
you to care! But I can wait. Can’t you stay in here with 
me while the Doctor sees his patient ?”’ 

“‘T must help him. It’s a broken leg, and I must go this 
minute,” said Miss Mathewson. But she paused for an 
instant more, looking at Ellen. The nurse was the taller and 
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looked the older of the two, but the affectionate phrase 
“little person’’ had somehow touched a heart which was 
lonelier even than Ellen guessed; and Ellen guessed much 
more than Red Pepper had ever done. 

Red Pepper’s wife leaned forward. ‘ May I kiss you good- 
night?” said she, and her lips touched Miss Mathewson’s 
cheek, which flushed suddenly and violently with pleasure. 
Then Miss Mathewson flew back.to the office, while Ellen, 
after listening for a little to the sounds of footsteps in the 
office, turned back to the fire. 

The hour went by. The broken leg was set and bandaged ; 
the injured man was conveyed back to the wagon which had 
brought him; and Burns took a last look at his patient in the 
light of the lantern carried by the countryman. 

“You've been game as any fighting man, Tom,”’ said he 
cheerily. ‘‘The drive home will be no midsummer night’s 
dream, but I see that upper lip of yours is stiff for it. 
Good-night—and good luck! We'll take care of the luck.”’ 

As he turned back up the path the front door of his house 
swung open. It wasadoor he never entered, his offices being 
in the wing and the upright portion having been unused 
since he had owned the place. With an exclamation he was 
up the steps in two leaps, and standing still upon the 
threshold. 

“Come ina little farther, please, dear,’’ said a voice from 
behind the door, ‘‘so I can close it.”’ 

Burns shut the door with a 
bang and turned upon the figure 
in the corner. But his extended 
arm kept his wife away from 
him. ‘“ Let me goandrefresh,”’ he 
begged. ‘I can’t bear to touch 
you after handling that unwashed 
lumberjack. Just ten minutes 
and I'll be back.” 

He was as good as his word. In 
ten minutes he was no longer a 
professional man, but a gentle- 
man of leisure, with handscleaner 
than those of any fastidious club- 
man and with clothes which car- 
ried no hint of past usage in places 
less chaste than his wife’s private 
living-rooms. 

“*Now I’m ready for you,’’ he 
announced uponreturning, ‘‘ And 
I'll be hanged if I’ll see another 
interloper tonight. A man has 
some rights if he is a doctor.”’ 

He took his wife in his arms 
and kissed her hungrily, then 
stood holding her close, his cheek 
against her hair, in absolute 
contentment. He seemed to see 
nothing of the new quarters, 
though he was now just outside 
the living-room door. 


RESENTLY 

into the room. 
you,”’ said she. 
curiosity ?”’ 

‘“* Not much—while I have you. 
Still—by George! Well!” 

He stood staring about him, 
his eyes open wide enough now. 
From one detail to another his 
quick, keen-eyed glance roved, 
lingering an instant on certain 
points where artful touches of 
color relieved the more subdued 
general tone of the furnishings. 
The browns and bluesand ivories 
wrought out an exquisite harmony. 
The furniture was simple but 
solid, the roomy couch luxurious 
with its many pillows. The walls 
showed a few good pictures. But 
he was silent so long that Ellen 
looked up at him to make sure 
that there was no displeasure in 
hisface. Instead she found there 
deeper feeling than shé had ex- 
pected. He returned her look, 
and she discovered that he was 
not finding it easy to tell her what 
he thought of it all. She led him 
to the couch and drew him down 
beside her. He put hisarmabout 
her, and the pair sat for some 
time in a silence which Ellen 
would not break. But at length, 
looking into the fire, his head 
resting against hers, Burns broke 
the stillness. 

“I suppose I’m an impression- 
able chap,” he said, ‘‘but I wasn’t 
prepared for just this. I knewit 
would be a beautiful room if you 
saw to it, but I had no possible 
notion how beautiful it would be. There’s just one thing 
about it that breaks me upabit. Perhaps you can’t under- 
stand; but I can’t help wishing I could have done the work 
for you instead of you for me. It isn’t the work either; 
it’s the—love.” 

“And you couldn’t have spared enough of that to furnish 
a room with?” 

He laughed, drawing the arm which held her more tightly 
than ever about her. ‘I'll trust you to corner me every 
time,’’ he said. ‘‘Yes, I could have spared love enough, no 
doubt whatever about that. But it seems as if it were the 
man who should put the house in order for the woman he 
brings home.”’ 

“You have excellent taste,” said she demurely, ‘‘ but why 
should you want to take away from me the happiness of mak- 
ing my own nest? Don’t you know it’s the home-maker who 
finds most joy in the home? Yet—it’s the home-comer | 
want to have find the joy. Do you think you can rest in 
this room, Red?’”’ 


she drew him 
“Look about 
“Have you no 


E DREW a deep, contented breath. ‘Every minute | 
am init. Andfrom the time | first begin to think about 
it, coming towardit. Home! It’s Paradise! This great, 
deep, all-embracing blue thing we’re sitting in—is it made 
of down and velvet?’’ : 
“Precisely that. Velvet to cover it, with down in the 
pillows. I hope you'll have many a splendid nap here.” 
“You'll spoil me,” he declared, “if you let me sleep here. 
I’m used to catching forty winks in my old leather chair in 
the office, while I wait for a summons.” 
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When They Went Back to the Land 


“Hand in Hand and Singing as They Went”: By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


AUTHOR OF “THE MISDEMEANORS OF NANCY,” THE ‘‘BELINDA” STORIES, ETC. 


HERE are folks who dislike 

apartment-house life, who be- 

come fairly impassioned in 
their protest against such makeshift 
existence. The suburbanites are par- 
ticularly virulent in their er cn he 
of the apartment-house substitute 
fora home, and even a majority of the 
people who live in the apartments 
bemoan their fate. The flat-dwellers 
complain about the baby upstairs 
and the piano downstairs. They tell 
distressing tales about janitors who— 
well, a great many janitors do, you 
know~—and about stupid elevator 
boys, and about incompetent tele- 
phone operators, and about agents 
who allow only forty centsa roll for 
wall papers. They yearn for privacy 
and for grass and trees and flowers 
and front gates all their own. 

The Farm Fiend and the Senti- 
mentalist know all about it. They 
lived in an apartment for years and 
complained as lustily as the rest of the malcontents. They 
still live in an apartment during the winter, but do they 
complain? Nay, verily, | trownot. When November comes 
they slip into their niche among Manhattan cliff-dwellers, 
shut the door and leave trouble and responsibility outside in 
the hideous but friendly imitation onyx-and-marble hall. 
Let the janitor and the hallboys and the agent cope with the 
world. They are paid for it, and, drunk or sober, stupid or 
clever, generous or stingy, they are beneficent and lovable 
beings, like unto air cushions easing the bumps of life. 

The Farm Fiend turns on the hot water in the bathtub 
and watches it blissfully. The Sentimentalist wanders into 
the kitchen and lights the gas stove to make sure it is 
real, and gloats over the set tubs and gazes fondly at the 
dumb-waiter door. 

Later the two meet in the tiny living-room, drop into com- 
fortable chairs and look at each other with ineffable smiles 
of well-being. The baby upstairs emits a feeble wail. The 
piano downstairs starts inon ‘‘Alexander’s Rag-Time Band.”’ 
Under the windows the Fifth Avenue stages clatter and 
chug and snort, and still the home-makers smile content- 
edly. For they know that in some mysterious way hot 
water and heat and light will come at their bidding; that 
there is a telephone in the hall and that there are fine markets 
at the other end of the wire; that the garbage disappears and 
the ice comes as by magic; the gas stove demands no wood; 
the letters are delivered at the door eight times a day; and, 
if the roof leaks or the cellar is damp or the water supply is 
low, the agent must do the worrying. 








T ONE time they accepted all of these blessings as their 
just due and not as subjects for special thanksgiving; but 
now in the autumn, after seven months of farm reclaiming, 
they realize that these are precious things. There is noth- 
ing like going back to the land and toa fine old Colonia! 
farmhouse for adjusting one’s sense of values. 

Yet those seven months of battle are the heart of the year. 
The Sentimentalist realizes that, even when she sinks back 
luxuriously into the once-scorned apart ment-house existence 
and starts in upon a well-earned season of rest and repose. 
She loves her farm as ardently as she did when she and the 
Farm Fiend first tramped over it, setting their feet down 
very firmly and possessively and chanting in semi-idiotic 
chorus, ‘‘It’s ours, it’s ours!” but she has learned that as 
‘one must suffer in order to be beautiful” so one must 
wrestle mightily in order to take an old farm and ‘‘remold it 
nearer to the heart’s desire.”’ 

It was three years ago that the Sentimentalist went 
joyously with the Farm Fiend, whose ancestors had been 
Connecticut Valley farmers since the days of the Pequot 
Indian wars, and who, after fighting the call in his blood for 
some forty-odd years, incontinently succumbed and bought 
back the farm of his great-great-grandfather. 

Having lucid intervals the Farm Fiend did not abandon 
his city profession. He spoke of the farm airily as “a week- 
end” proposition. There were times when the woman 
considered the proposition weak at both ends and in the 
middle. 

They went back to the land hand in hand and singing as 
they went, but the Farm Fiend did not stay. With him the 
land was intermittent. Perhaps that was why his enthusi- 
asm wore rather better than the woman’s and why his blithe 
song echoed longer in the air. 

During the years when his ancestors had been accumulat- 
ing and passing on, the Pequot Indians had been killed off; 
but San José scale and maple-borers and elm-tree beetles and 
other hostile tribes had taken the Indians’ places, so the fight- 
ing was still good. If any trace of the heroic pioneer spirit 
lingered inthe Farm Fiend’s blood here were the time andthe 
opportunity to allow it full play. After all, when the hired 
man hurries into the house before breakfast, breathlessly 
announcing, ‘‘The squash bugs have come!” one gets a 
very good idea of the consternation aroused in ancestral 
breasts by the warning cry of: “Indians!” The 
ancestors were used to Indians and the amateur 
farmer raised in Manhattan is not used to squash 
bugs, so perhaps his plight is worse than theirs. 
They did not have to rush wildly to the bookshelves 
and find out what to spray the enemy with, Lead 
was the one universal and effective spray, and that 
simplified things wonderfully. 


OW the Sentimentalist hada Nature-loving past. 

There had been summers when she went about 
with “ How to Know the Birds” in one hand and an 
opera glassin the other; when she drove along country 
roads with a guide to the wild flowers in her lap and 
her gaze glued to the roadsides; when she would lie 
breathlessly quiet by the hour, watching scampering 
squirrels. There had been winters when she cheer- 
fully floundered through snowdrifts, studying the 
footprints of the woodland wild things; or sat at 
home by the fire, devouring flower-catalog literature, 
Magazines devoted to the joys of country life, and 
books telling how abandoned farms had been con- 
verted into gardens of paradise at a trifling outlay of 
time, money and effort. She loved the country and 


all belonging to it, bird and beast and flower and tree. She 
was even willing to love neighbors, lumping-them in with 
the fauna of the district. And when the Farm Fiend bought 
his farm and invited ‘her to rejoice with him she fairly 
chortled with pride and: happiness. 

The first thing the Sentimentalist did when the deed to 
the farm was actually signed, sealed and delivered was to go 
downtown and buy all the bird, flower and insect books she 
did not already own, and to renew her subscriptions to five 
magazines specializing in farms, country houses and gar- 
dens. .Then she bought some khaki skirts and stout boots 
and a sun hat and a fascinating set of gardening tools, and 
felt that the abandoned farm was as good as reclaimed. 

Not that the farm had ever really been abandoned save by 
the ancestors. Some one. had always lived on it; but for 
a good many years the place had been rented, and, being 
remote, had been rented to whomsoever was willing to live 
beyond the well at the World’s End. The last incumbents 
had been two woodchoppers and their respective families. 
They had not cultivated the farm, and apparently, upon 
stormy days, they had kept their brawny arms in training 
by hacking at the inside woodwork; but the house was a 
fine, dignified old Colonial building, albeit in poor repair. 
It stood among great maples, and the views from it in every 
direction were beautiful beyond telling, and the two foolish 
folks who bought it told each other that they could easily 
put the house in good condition without spending much 
money. The extensive improvements they would leave 
until later. They are still leaving them; but the house is 
whole and sound save in occasional spots, and, thanks to 
fresh paint and paper and furnishings, it is charming. 
Guests—if they happen to be guests who have a taste 
for old farmhouses—are flatteringly appreciative; and the 
owners of the house fairly purr under the sympathetic 
enthusiasm, casting apprehensive glances the while toward 
closets from which skeletons may at any moment burst forth 
to mar carefully arranged scenic effects. 


THE day after the purchase of the place the new owners 
walked around and around and around, with memoran- 
dum books in their hands, making notes of things that must 
be done at once—things that cricd aloud to be done, things 
that must be done before one could possibly settle down to 
peaceful life on the place. At the end of three years about 
seventy-five per cent. of those things are still undone, yet life 
on the farm approximates peace. 

The Sentimentalist does not flaunt this side of the 
picture in the faces of enthusiastic friends who visit the farm 
and exclaim rapturously over the general ‘“quaintness’’ and 
what one artist friend calls the ‘admirable antique flavor 
of the place,” but she does not rhapsodize over houses with 
six splendid open fireplaces as she did before she became 
intimately acquainted with her own chimney. She and the 
Farm Fiend still take guests down and show them that the 
stone central chimney is twenty feet square in the cellar, and 
take the same guests up to see the smoke ovens built into 
the same monumental chimney in the attic, and display 
with honest pride the Dutch oven in the dining-room; but 
they do it all with an absent-minded air, trying the while to 
decide whether to have open fires in the dining-room and 
living-room and allow the guest-room and library fireplaces 
to smoke, or to light the library and living-room fires and 
allow the dining-room to smoke between meals, It is very 
confusing to remember the combinations, and which doors 
must be left open in order to furnish draft and which must 
be kept closed to avoid blowing smoke into the rooms. 

One has to pay heavily for antiquity nowadays, even 
when it is not ancestral, and if one loves old things one must 
pay the price for them in money or labor or nerves—some- 
times in all three. The one essential thing is to preserve 
a sense of proportion, to worship the antique only in so far 
as it is compatible with creature comfort, and to mix one’s 
art enthusiasm with common-sense. 


ERSONALLY the Sentimentalist does not use the word 

“quaint” as muchas she did when she first attacked 
the problem of making a home out of a somewhat decrepit 
antique. Then she and the sympathetic interior decorator, 
who laid aside weighty consideration of Louis Seize drawing- 
roomsand Tudor halls and early Italian libraries long enough 
to help her choose fifteen-cent wall papers and cheap cre- 
tonnes and rag rugs and Swiss curtains, prattled for hours 
about quaintness. In the matter of a most delectable wild- 
rose-pattern wall paper she did momentarily fall from grace, 
but the decorator soon brought her back to the higher 
artistic plane, 

“Yes, it is very pretty; but, of course, Lady, it is not 
quaint.” 

That settled it. The wild-rose paper was put aside with 
other things suitable for dwellings less temperamental thanan 
ancestral farmhouse, but the unregenerate soul of the Senti- 
mentalist yearned over it even when she saw the ‘“‘quaint”’ 
festooned lace and rosebud-sprig pattern of the paper elected 
to fill its place. Next spring she is going to have that wild- 
rose paper put upon the walls of her bedroom. She has 
learned that consistent quaintness is not the essential basis 
of the happy life in an old Colonial house. 
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She is going to remove the kitchen sink too—the sink 
hollowed out from one enormous slab of granite, the sink 
over which visiting lovers of the old and quaint have gone 
into spasms of admiration—and put in a porcelain-lined 
sink with approved open plumbing; and she is going to 
cover the magnificent wide floor-boards of the bedrooms 
with matting, even at the risk of alienating every artistic 
friend she possesses; and she is going to have a modern 
round dining-table instead of the imitation antique hundred- 
legged table on the altar of whose centipedean legs and 
harmonious air of antiquity the family and guests have 
offered up their comfort for three summer seasons. She is 
going to put big, soft, blatantly modern couches in the 
living-room and library in place of the hard, narrow, but 
unimpeachably antique andiicapetay, divans; and the Farm 
Fiend is to have his beloved, overgrown, ugly, leather arm- 
chair—of no period at all—planted firmly by the library 
table in the midst of the authentic Windsors whose spindles 
corrugate one’s back, and the banister-backed chairs which 
should have perished with the stiff-necked generation that 
bore them, and the reproduced, Dutch-legged, wing chair in 
which no modern man can sit without having his shoulders 
cramped and feeling as though he were wearing blinkers. 


Gre is going to put away a few of the “interesting old 
prints” and hang some pictures she and the Farm Fiend 
really love—yes, even the Mona Lisa and the Sistine 
Madonna, if they choose to have those hackneyed things of 
beauty, though these pictures may not be so quaint as colored 
prints of ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book”’ fashions and English sport- 
ing scenes. She is going to put a bell on the front door to re- 
enforce the knocker, and to use oil lamps that will actually 
light the rooms instead of trusting entirely to picturesque 
candles and to two funereal and valuable old glass lamps 
hung with glittering prisms and admired of collectors. 

In a word, heresy is rampant within her breast and she 
intends henceforth to be antique only where she finds it 
convenient and comfortable to be antique. 

The Farm Fiend feels the same way about quaintness 
and the antique, but his rebellion chiefly takes the form of 
putting a little gasoline engine-pump in the place of the well- 
sweep, and replacing bars with neatly built and painted 
white gates, and promising to clapboard and cover with 
three coats of cheerful, prosperous-looking, unesthetic red 
paint the patched and battered barns and outbuildings with 
whose ‘‘ wonderful weathered gray” artist souls have thrilled, 
though an inartistic visiting relative from the West voiced 
his conviction that, quite aside from the unhygienic and 
unintelligent inner arrangement and condition of the barns, 
it was enough to make horses or cows go melancholy mad 
and bite the hired man before perishing miserably just to 
live in “such forlorn, povertystricken, discouraged, mud- 
colored junk heaps’’ as those wonderfully weathered, gray 
old New England barns. 

The West has not yet gone in, to any appreciable extent, 
for the antique. 

The Sentimentalist, too, has carried her protest into the 
outdoors. After two summers of dogged effort to make a 
hardy border flourish against the west wall of the house she 
set out a big bed of salvia there and gloried shamelessly in 
its brave blaze of cheerful red, though her hardy garden 
friends looked askance at her and talked slightingly of hotel 
and public institution flower-bed effects. When she planted 
scarlet geraniums around the well-curb they gave her up for 
lost. No one, according to contemporary garden fads, can 
believe in scarlet geraniums and be saved; but those gera- 
niums bloomed steadily and without encouragement all 
through summer’s awful drought, when hardy perennials, so 
called, either died or wilted pitifully and refused to bloom. 

It is only fair to add that the Sentimentalist still labors 
valiantly with Delphiniums and lilies and phloxes and sweet 
williams and all the other dear old garden favorites, and 
dreams of soul-satisfying, hardy borders snuggling up against 
walls and fences and running hand in hand with winding 
paths; but, meantime, what is wrong with red geraniums, 
aside from the fact that no stretch of the imagination could 
classify them as quaint? 


HERE was a time when the two “landed proprietors” 

of my tale read garden books aloud to each other and 
rhapsodized with the most exacting and subtle of garden 
devotees. Now all that they actually demand of a flower 
garden is that it shall be riotously, irresponsibly flowerful, 
and even the magentas are welcome if they do not cling too 
insistently to the crimsons. One may as well resign one’s self 
to garden magentas unless one has a gardener who can give 
his undivided time and attention to garden wars. No one 
woman, single-handed and alone, can successfully fight both 
bugs and magentas; and, as the bugs and their affiliated 
hordes of worms are on the whole more disastrous than flaws 
in color harmony, the Sentimentalist declares bitter and 
unrelenting war against them and lets the invading magentas 
romp through her beds as they will. Why struggle? She 
bought six dozen sweet-scented stock plants, specifying that 
they should all be white. They throve splendidly and burst 
into profuse bloom. With eight exceptions they were all a 
reddish magenta. 

Lured by poetic descriptions in the flower catalogs 
she decided she must raise Platycodons for her hardy 
border. She sowed seeds. Unlike most of the seeds 
she sowed these sent up healthy young plants which 
she coddled through one summer and transplanted 
to their permanent quarters, ‘‘according to garden- 
book directions,” in the autumn. The next summer 
she eagerly awaited the blossoming, impatient for a 
sight of the ‘superb, bell-like flowers of rich, deep 
blue.”’ The plants bloomed. Oh, yes, they bloomed 
abundantly for two months; and the blossoms were 
fine, spraying clusters of magenta! Some day the 
amateur gardener will know what she got in place of 
Platycodon, but so far no one has been able to recog- 
nize and name the sprightly, self-satisfied intruder. 

Then there were the foxgloves. They were not 
raised from seed. The Sentimentalist was so keen 
about having foxgloves that she could not wait to do 
the thing economically, so she bought many plants 
of white foxgloves, and, in trusting confidence, set 
them among glowing scarlets in the carefully planned 
border scheme over which she had labored prayerfully 
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into his pocket and swung off the carat Magnolia 

Terrace. He swung off a little stiff_y—for his 
joints were not so limber as they once were—said good- 
night to the conductor, who had grown old on the line 
along with Father, and wended his way homeward. 
He had not yet detached his thoughts from the office, 
so he walked with his eyes on the pavement, his 
shoulders drooping forward a little in last summer's 
overcoat, and the lines in his face deepening and 
stiffening with thought. He bit absent-mindedly at his 
iron-gray mustache, which was always a little jagged 
from being worried or chewed, and walked more and 
more slowly. For he was wondering how on earth he 
was going to meet that slump in Wilkesbarre Chestnut. 
The coal business had been bad that spring; there were a 
number of things that would have worried a young man-— 
and Father had turned fifty. The thought crossed his 
mind vaguely that he needed a hustling young partner. if 
only Thad cared for the coal business 

At this point Father gave a guilty start and began to walk 
faster. He had just remembered that Mother and the girls 
were giving a party to celebrate Thad’s twenty-first birthday 
and his graduation from college. They had. told him to 
come home early, and he had forgotten it! Framing hasty 
excuses, he jabbed his key into the front door, At the 
same time he noted the matting stretched from the door to 
the curb, and the canvas that screened the side veranda. 
Matting on the sidewalk was never used in Magnolia Terrace 
except for weddings and the sort of reception that is sup- 
posed to pay off all social scores in one uncomfortable burst 
of glory. As Father felt it under his feet his uneasiness 
increased. He was still fumbling at the lock, whistling to 
show entire nonchalance, when the door suddenly opened 
from within and Mother confronted him. 

“Why, Sam, how late you are!’’ she reproached him. 
**No, don’t gointo the den. Let me take your hat and coat. 
There, now, go right upstairs and change your clothes!” 

Her voice steered him from the foot of the stairs: ‘‘No; 
not our bedroom, Sam. Go into the little sewing-room— 
your things are all laid out there. And use the girls’ bath- 
room. Our room is ready for people to take their things off 
in. And don’t be long, Sam.” 


\ FIVE-THIRTY Father stuffed his newspaper 





E MADE for the sewing-room meekly, and in the hall he 
encountered Jessica. She was flying from her sister’s 


room to her own in a lavender kimono, but as she flew she 


cried with an intonation that was an exact reproduction of 
her mother’s: ‘Why, Father, how late you are!”’ 

Father ducked into the little sewing-room. His clothes 
were placed conspicuously ready—with a speaking readiness 
that made him feel rather flurried — and the sounds of rus- 
tlings, of hurried last directions in Mother’s voice and the 
voices of strange. maidservants, the bumping of ice-cream 
freezers and boxes from the caterer’s wagon at the kitchen 
door, did not tend to tranquillize him. 

He was only half dressed when Mother rustled silkily in, 
gave his tie a deft but hasty pat and admonished him to 
hurry. She rustled off. He heard Jessica swishing down in 
her mother’s wake, heard Thad descend whistling from the 
third story, heard a carriage coming up the street. He gave 
a desperate tug at a vest button. - Jupiter, but this dress suit 
was getting tight! He hadn’t worn it since the Coal Dealers’ 
Convention two years before. Thank goodness, he didn’t 
have to put on the fool thing very often anyway! His 
thoughts jumped to the slump in Wilkesbarre Chestnut. 
He walked over to the window amd stood staring out until 
there came a rush of light feet behind him, and a very gay, 
very pretty voice cried: 

‘“‘Hello, Dad! Have they pokea you away in here? 
you dressed? My, how swell you iook!”’ 

The harassed expression left Father’s eyes. He grinned 
sheepishly at his younger daughter air his hands tugged at 
the rebellious vest. 
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His Job Was Keeping Up 
With the Family 


By Grace Sartwell Mason 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘CUPID’S MONDAY MORNING,” 
“‘THE GODPARENTS,”’ ETC. 





ILLUSTRATION BY 
JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


“Now don’t clutch at it like a lifeline, Father! 
alone !’’ she commanded. 
’"Most as young as Thad.” 

In her heart she was thinking that Mother should have 
made Father get himself a new dress suit; but she had a 
kind little heart, and sometimes there were instants when 
she understood Father better than any one else. She was 
eighteen, as lithe and slim as a wand, very pretty with her 
fluffy hair of a primrose color—and Father adored her. She 
looked like him, while Jessica and Thad took after their 
handsome mother. 

“How do you like this dress, Dad? Isn’t it a peach?” 

He took a fold of the shimmering, ivory silk between a 
thumb and finger, gingerly, wistfully. ‘‘Where did you get 
that, Milly?” 

“Why, you gave it to me, Dad! On my birthday. At 
least you gave me the check and Miss Hofer made it.’’ 

“Oh !” he said, asif astonished that a mere scrap of signed 
paper could be transformed into a thing so fragilely lovely. 
‘“ Well, we'd better go down or Mother’Ill be after us.”’ 


Leave it 
““It fits you very well; you look 


OWNSTAIRS the house wore an unusual, stiffly waiting 

air. The two parlor floors were an expanse of white crash 
with the chairs drawn back to the walls, for after dinner there 
wasto bedancing. The square side veranda that opened from 
the back parlor was inclosed with canvas and made into a 
tropical jungle with palms from the florist’s. The piano had 
been moved into the dining-room, where later an orchestra 
of three “pieces’’ would discourse sweet sounds from behind 
a screen of palms. Magnolia Terrace had never seen more 
complete arrangements for a festal evening. Father felt as 
if he had got into some one’s else house by mistake. 

The first arrivals, Uncle Curtis and Aunt Marie, were 
standing in the middle of the parlor admiring the arrange- 
ments. Aunt Marie was loud in praise of Mother's new gown, 
of Jessica’s, of Milly’s, of Thad’s good-looking self in new 
evening clothes. ‘‘Well, Sam,” she said in her challenging 
manner, “you ought to be proud of your family!”’ 

And Father was proud. He looked at his well-groomed, 
still handsome wife, at his deliciously pretty daughters, at 
his stalwart son, at the festive background they had con- 
trived, and he was as humbly proud of them as if they had 
done it allthemselves. It did not occur to him that he had 
any finger in this culminating moment. Neither did it 
occur to the others. Neither apparently did it occur to the 
guests when they arrived. They were for the most part 
relations, for this was to be a family dinner, with the young 
people coming later to dance. They shook the hand of 
Father as he stood beside Mother in the front parlor (queer 
that when they were married he had been an inch and a half 
taller than Mother, but now she appeared the taller of the 
two, as if‘she had flourished on Wilkesbarre Chestnut while 
he had shrunk a little under it) and said: ‘‘Well, Sam, your 
son’s a grown-up man now; don’t you feel old?” 

Of course Father said_stoutly that he didn’t feel old—but 
in his heart of hearts he did feel old, and ill at ease, and his 
dress suit was too tight. 

At dinner the Rector’s wife, who was a kindly and tactful 
lady, sat next to Father, so things weren’t so bad as he had 
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feared they would be. He valiantly met his dinner 
companion halfway, and they conversed of the lateness 
of the spring, of the street-car service, of the high price 
of sugar. Then, handy topics being exhausted, the 
Rector’s wife praised the appearance of Mother, her 
executive ability and her success as the parent of three 
such handsome young people. 
Father looked at Mother down the length of the 
table as if he saw her for the first time in several years. 
In fact he had rarely viewed her against so elaborate 
a social background. Generally when Mother opened 
her house it was in the afternoon to entertain the 
Saturday Whist or the Tuesday Travel, and on these 
occasions Father was wont to enter by the side door 
and eat an unobtrusive supper at one end of the 
kitchen table. Christmas dinners were family affairs and 
did not call for evening clothes. Nor did Mother have a 
new gown of silvery lavender for these occasions. No, this 
celebration of Thad’s majority was socially the supreme 
moment, and Father dimly realized that Mother was 
astonishingly equal to it, while he—well, a man ought not 
to let himself get rusty and too clumsy for his evening 
clothes. But what can you do when you're so dull and 
sleepy after nine hours in a coal office that you’d rather go 
to bed than do anything else? 

Father was not analyzing the situation; he could not 
have done that under any circumstances. It did not occur 
to him that for the last fifteen years he had been carrying 
the heavy end; that with the increasing pinch of competition, 
the increasing needs of his flourishing household, the increas- 
ing cost of living, he was being ground between the upper 
and the nether millstones. He was too much occupied in the 
daily round to think about it; he only felt vaguely now that 
it was too bad he had got out of practice in the amenities of 
social existence. With a mental twinge like the reminder of 
a sensitive tooth his thought flashed to the slump in Wilkes- 
barre Chestnut. He had to make an effort to attend to the 
conversation of the Rector’s wife, until Uncle Curtis leaned 
past Milly and spoke to him: 

**Sam, we’re going down into Potter County tomorrow for 
atry at the trout. Can’t you come along with us?” 

A wishful gleam brightened Father’s eye for an instant, 
but he shook his head. ‘‘Can’t make it, Curt. I'd like to, 
but I’ve got to see a man from Reading tomorrow.” 


Y TEN o’clock shoals of airy frocks and black coats were 
swirling over the white crash. The orchestra tootled 
from behind its palms. The older people took to corners or 
repaired to the card tables in the library, considerately 
avoiding the dim jungle of the side veranda. Uncle Curtis 
and Father sneaked out on to the kitchen porch, where they 
sat on a caterer’s box and smoked. Uncle Curtis talked of 
his proposed fishing trip, of flies and rods and wading-boots. 
Father stared over his cigar into the summer night and 
passionately hankered for the sight of a trout stream. He 
felt dried up and dusty, parched and thirsty for the sport he 
hadn’t had time to indulge himself in for years. He endured 
the rest of the evening, shaking hands and saying good-night 
as genially as he knew how. When at one in the morning 
the last guests took themselves off over the matting to the 
sidewalk he felt tired to the marrow of his bones. 

“Well, thank goodness, that’s over!’’ sighed Mother; 
but her tone betrayed a complete and complacent satis- 
faction. ‘‘ Now we must goright to bed. I must say I think 
everything went off splendidly. I’ve arranged with the 
extra girl to stay over tomorrow and help put things straight. 
Where are you going, Father? Do you know it’s after one?’”’ 

But Father, in his old smoking-jacket, was making for the 
little room in which for years he had smoked a pipe before 
going to bed. 

Gradually the house grew quiet. 
once in a kimono to caution him 


Mother came down 
against leaving the 
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- When Women Go tc 
“Beauty Parlors” 


Some Actual Results of Specific Cases 
Secured by a Careful Investigator 








In EXPLANATION 


N GREATER numbers than ever before there have recently 
come to the editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL letters 
and expressions from women all over America who have been 
led by advertisements to visit ‘‘ beauty parlors” and ‘‘ beauty 
doctors’? to have some superficial facial or bodily ‘‘defect’’ 
corrected or wrinkles or ‘‘lines’’ removed. So shocking were 
the disclosures made in these letters that THE JOURNAL forth- 
with engaged the services of one of the shrewdest woman 
investigators in the country to find out to what extent the 
‘‘operations’’ performed by these ‘‘ beauty doctors’’ resulted 
harmfully to the ‘‘ patients.’’ Within a comparatively short 
time she had unearthed and traced case after case where the 
most disastrous effects had been produced upon girls and 
women by the ‘‘treatments’’ and ‘‘ operations’’ advised or 
performed. The actual histories of some of these cases are here 
presented as a warning to other girls and women who might 
otherwise be led to seek the services of the charlatans who 
conduct these places of actual danger.—THE EDITORS. 


\ N THEN I was assigned by the Editor of THE LaprEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL to make a personal investigation of 
the methods of treatment obtaining among “‘ beauty 

doctors’’ I little realized to what lengths the work would 
take me. I was in a measure inclined to make light of the 
“facts” I might unearth and was absolutely unprepared for 
the hideousness of the disclosures that my investigation was 
destined to achieve. That very many women really took 
advantage of the more elaborate systems of ‘‘ beautification ”’ 
offered by this or that ‘‘ Beauty Institute”’ I doubted, and that 
the ‘‘treatments” and ‘‘operations’’ advised or performed 
resulted with anything like frequency in disaster I scouted. 
Fatalities I did not dream of. I know the truth now. I 
know that thousands of women surreptitiously or openty — 
depending upon the woman and her relation to the com- 
munity in which she lives—patronize the so-called ‘‘ beauty 
doctors’? who within the last few years have set up their 
establishments in every city and nearly every town through- 
out America; although those doctors who “operate” are 
almost exclusively confined to the cities, where their business 
is more likely to thrive, despite disaster on the part of their 
patients, than would be the case in smaller places where 
‘every one knows every one else and the business of one is 
at least the gossip of all.”” It would be easy in a general 
article to indicate the possible, not to say probable, dangers 
every woman unwittingly faces when she enters for the first 
time one of these ‘“‘ beauty doctor”’ establishments. I might 
dilate, for instance, upon the fact that very few of these 
“doctors” are either legally or educationally qualified to 
advertise themselves as ‘‘doctors’’; indeed in a “ Beauty 
Institute’’ of my acquaintance one of the ‘‘doctors”’ was 
formerly a sailor, while another was a barber. But general 
statements might not be credited, perhaps, so shocking 
would they be, although absolutely truthful. The better 
plan appears to be to present the “‘histories’’—in a way that 
every real physician will recognize as professional—of those 
cases I have personally investigated within the last six 
months, the names being necessarily omitted. Here then 
are the facts; upon them let each woman decide for herself 
whether ‘‘beauty”’ at this cost is worth the price! 


How She Had Her Face “Filled Out” 


AST autumn a woman was taken to a New York hospital 
by her physician after his declaration that her life might 
be saved only through the efforts of experts. The patient’s 
face, neck and shoulders were completely covered with an 
angry rash that defied the doctor to define its cause. Declar- 
ing her ignorance of any knowledge that might assist the 
physician in determining the reason for her condition the 
patient submitted to further examination at the hospital. 
An operation was declared immediately necessary. Fright- 
ened, the woman thereupon confessed that her condition 
was the result of a course of treatment she had undergone at 
the hands of a ‘“‘beauty doctor’’ who had told her it would 
be a simple matter to ‘‘fill out”’ the hollows in her cheeks, 
neck and shoulders. She had accordingly placed herself in 
his hands and after the third ‘‘treatment” the rash had 
appeared. For two hours this woman lay on the operating 
table, and, although the symptoms of blood poisoning were 
even then apparent, her life was saved. For two months she 
remained in the hospital, and it was during this period of 
convalescence that she told her nurse ‘‘all about it.” The 
“beauty doctor”’ had told her that ten ‘‘treatments,’’ con- 
sisting of injections of paraffin, would be necessary. The 
“complete treatment” took half of her savings, and now 
this hospital operation cost her the other half of her fund. 
The final result was that the patient left the hospital, not 
only pitifully scarred, but also with a neck that would 
remain stiffened for the rest of her life. 


The Woman Who Wanted to Look Younger 


EVEN months ago a woman was employed as a sales- 
woman in a New York department store. She was 
thirty-nine years of age, but much more youthful in appear- 
ance. Still she was not “youthful enough,” and in the 
belief that she would be more pleasing in the eyes of the man 
to whom she was engaged if a few hardly discernible “‘lines”’ 
were removed, she fell an easy victim to a French Madame 
who conducted a ‘“‘beauty parlor” not far from the store 
where she was employed. Her request for a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion being granted she placed herself in Madame’s hands for 
“treatment.” The ‘‘course” would require ten days. The 
cost was beyond the woman; she told of her employment, 
and Madame proposed a discount provided the patient 
would recommend her, whenever possible, to her customers 
at the store. This agreed to, the “‘treatment’’ proceeded. 


For ten days the victim lay prone on her back in one of 
Madame’s darkened ‘“‘hospital”’ rooms, suffering the agonies 
of a victim of the Inquisition, her face inclosed in a plaster- 
of-Paris mask, through a slit in which she was fed liquids by 
way of atube. At the end of the ten days she was permitted 
to return to her home, where for two weeks longer she lay in 
great pain. At the end of the two weeks boils began to 
appear upon her face, shortly developing elsewhere on her 
body. That was seven months ago. She is now under the 
care of a regular physician who tells her that the ‘‘beauty 
treatment” resulted in a blood infection of which the boils 
are evidence, and he gives her no hope of early recovery- 


“Sunken Cheeks Made Plump” 


OUR years ago, after an illness of some weeks, a woman 

of ‘‘young middle age”’ discovered that her once plump 
and rosy cheeks had become sunken and sallow. She 
changed her diet and sought otherwise to restore to her face 
the roundness and glowing health that had been hers before 
her illness. ~ But the processes of Nature were too slow. She 
turned to a twain of ‘“‘ beauty doctors’”’ whose advertisements 
she had read in the newspapers of the Western city where 
she lived. One of these ‘doctors’ was a man, the other 
awoman, both self-styled ‘‘dermatologicalexperts.”’ The first 
‘doctor’? made an examination and declared at once the 
ease with which the woman’s cheeks might be restored to 
their one-time beauty. He would inject paraffin. The 
‘patient’? was agreeable and the ‘‘operation”’ was accord- 
ingly performed. For some time thereafter the ‘‘ patient’s”’ 
cheeks were as they once had been. Then quite without 
any preliminary symptoms something happened. Sagging 
developed and the woman again sought the “doctor.” 
Perceiving the disastrous results of his work this ‘‘doctor”’ 
refused to make a bad job worse by “operating’’ a second 
time. Thereupon the woman sought the second ‘‘doctor’’— 
a woman. She had fewer scruples. A second “operation” 
was performed. The bad results of the first were augmented 
just one hundred per cent. The paraffin formed a lump in 
each cheek, and at last, braving the scorn of all her friends, 
the sufferer turned from “beauty doctors” to lawyers, and 
filed suit in the Circuit Court against both ‘‘doctors”’ for 
fifty thousand dollars damages. 


The Girls “Made Fun of Her” 


GIRL’S lips were rather thick and her companions 

‘‘made fun of her,’’ as she confessed while relating her 
experience. Attracted by the advertisement of a “beauty 
specialist’? who professed an ability to perform facial mir- 
acles she visited him, and was assured, of course, that ‘‘a 
simple treatment’’ would result in a complete correction of 
the ‘‘defect.’’ The first operation consisted of the injection of 
‘‘an astringent designed to draw the lips up and together,”’ as 
she was ‘‘scientifically’’ informed. In due time the “doctor” 
confessed that success had, curiously enough, not attended 
this first ‘‘treatment”’ and that a ‘‘real operation’’ would be 
necessary. The victim, by now willing to accede to any 
proposal, submitted to have her lips ‘“‘cut and drawn together 
by the removal of portions of them.”’ The day following this 
“‘operation”’ the mouth began to swell, and for weeks there- 
after the girl subsisted on liquids taken through a tube. She 
suffered intense pain throughout, and, of course, was unable 
to speak. After a long period of suffering the stitches. were 
removed by the family physician, when it was discovered 
that one side of the patient’s mouth had suffered a ‘“‘twist”’ 
during the healing process that will give to her face for the 
rest of her life an aspect of partial paralysis. 


What Prescribed “Home Treatment” Will Do 


] HAVE given you thus far the histories of certain cases 
I have investigated wherein the ‘‘treatments’’ of the 
“‘beauty doctors’’ were given in their own establishments— 
“‘Tnstitutes’’ and ‘‘Colleges’’ they prefer to call them, doubt- 
less due to the reliability and dignity with which the greater 
number of people have invested those terms. Equal danger 
lurks in the majority of the “‘home treatments ’”’ that these 
charlatans prescribe where the “ patient’’ seems unable to 
spend more on “beauty treatment”’ than is entailed in the 
purchase of the divers and sundry ‘‘lotions,”’ ‘‘bleaches,”’ 
‘‘foods”’ and ‘‘ washes,”’ all, of course, ‘‘ prepared from secret 
formulas” in the “private laboratories” of the ‘‘doctors”’ 
themselves. The following may be accepted as typical cases 
wherein the results of such ‘prescribed home treatment”’ 
have only served to accentuate those defects for the removal 
of which the services of the “‘ doctors” were originally sought. 


The Girl Who Wanted More Color 


NE pretty blond girl had that paleness which so often 

characterizes her type. Deploring her lack of color she 
rejoiced in the information imparted to her by a friend that 
a certain ‘‘ beauty doctor” who specialized in face enameling 
possessed a secret of injecting into the cheeks a carmine fluid 
that would lend them forever the pale tint of the pink rose. 
Thereupon the girl sought out the wonderful “‘doctor”’ and 
arranged for ‘‘treatment.’’ The fluid was injected. But it 
did not confine itself to the cheeks. It spread over the girl’s 
entire face and neck—red. Moreover innumerable disfigur- 
ing pimples began to appear. With her faith in the ‘‘doctor”’ 
still unshaken the girl sought further ‘‘treatment.’’ Wher- 
ever a pimple was removed an ‘enlarged pore”’ was left. 


Thus disfigured and made conspicuous for life this girl’s cup 
of misery could yet hold more. The young man to whom 
she had been engaged broke the engagement, declaring that 
his one-time sweetheart’s self-sought experience made clear 
to him her lack of those qualities which should be possessed 
by “the wife of a man who has to earn his living.” 
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How She Had a Birthmark Removed 


HE facial beauty was marred, a girl believed, by a 
small birthmark on her right cheek. After numerous 
futile experiments in her home with advertised ‘‘removers”’ 
she visited a ‘‘beauty doctor’’ and a course of monthly 
“bleaching treatments’’ was advised. After several visits, 
on each of which she paid the demanded fee, it was proposed 
to her that an ‘‘operation’’ would hasten matters if she were 
disinclined to prolong further the monthly “treatments” 
which thus far had produced no visible effect. The ‘“ patient” 
acquiesced. The ‘‘doctor” informed her that there were 
several possible ‘‘ operations’’ for removing the mark, but that 
first he would try caustic—that is, he would burn it off. The 
application of this method likewise was unsuccessful. Only 
the knife remained. It wasemployed. For two weeks oint- 
ments and plasters were applied by the “‘doctor,”’ a fee being 
demanded and paid on each visit. Then the bandages were 
removed. Not until she stood before the mirror in her own 
room was this girl brought to a realization of what she had 
done. Where before upon her cheek was a mark no larger 
than a dime was now an angry, livid scar the size of a dollar. 


The Pittings on Her Face 


tr. A SMALL Texas town, where she was employed as a 
stenographer, lived a girl who all her life had wanted to 
visit New York. She saved every dollar possible from her 
salary and stinted herself in many ways that this end so 
devoutly desired might the sooner be brought about. 
Finally she had money enough; with economy she could 
spend the whole long summer in the Wonder City of her 
girlish dreams. An illness she had suffered as a child had 
left upon her face a few tiny pittings that, as she looked at 
herself in her mirror, seemed of the breadth and depth of 
wells. In New York, on vacation, she had rather more time 
for self-examination than ever before, and it was during one 
of these inspections of her face that the thought occurred to 
her: ‘‘Why not call on one of the famous ‘beauty doctors’ 
here and see if anything can be done to remove those awful 
holes?’’ It seemed to be an inspiration and she forthwith 
acted upon it. She had no difficulty in locating a famous 
“‘Institute’’ where wonderful ‘‘doctors”’ daily performed 
miracles in facial beautifying. One of these wonderful 
“doctors” received her. Of course those pittings could be 
removed. Nothing simpler. The cost? Only one hundred 
dollars. The next day that little Texas girl removed her 
trunk to a cheaper room and placed herself unreservedly in 
the hands of the wonderful ‘‘doctor.’”’ The ‘‘treatment”’ 
began. It continued week after week. It ended with the 
girl’s face pitifully scarred—scars that she will wear through 
life. In the three months the ‘‘treatments”’ lasted she spent 
all the money she possessed, went without enough to eat 
and fell in arrears of her rent. She finally got back to the 
little Texas town on money sent her by her parents for 
the purpose, a broken-hearted girl—another among the 
uncounted victims of the ‘‘ beauty doctors.’”’, 


The Moles That Worried a Girl 


HEN a New York girl was fifteen years old several 

small moles appeared on her face, and these, with the 
blackheads which surrounded them, became in due time 
“the bane of her existence.’’ She tried divers advertised 
remedies in the way of washes and lotions, but to no effect. 
Friends had frequently urged her to visit one or another of 
the innumerable ‘‘beauty doctors’”’ who abound in that as 
well as every other city, but she shrank from disclosing 
what she chose to call her ‘“‘vanity.”” Finally, however, she 
acted upon the insistent suggestions and consulted a 
““doctress.”’ Elated by theassurance given her that the removal 
of the moles and blackheads was a simple matter for one so 
expert as the “‘doctress”’ she arranged for ‘“‘treatments.”” An 
electric needle was the instrument employed. The moles 
and blackheads were removed, but—the pores were left so 
enlarged that they had the effect of smallpox pittings. Not 
alone this, but also for weeks the victim lay between life and 
death a prey to the ravages of blood poisoning due solely to 
the sugar of lead in the lotion the ‘‘doctress’’ had given her 
for application to her face night and morning. Today this 
unfortunate girl carries scars on her face that will mark her 
folly for the balance of her life. 


Surely He Would Remove the Pimples! 


IGHT months ago a girl consulted a ‘‘beauty doctor”’ 

with reference to the removal of a few simple blotches 
and pimples that a few weeks before had, quite without 
warning, appeared upon her cheeks. The “doctor” she 
called upon was not a “‘robber,’’ as he said. He was of the 
‘‘dollar-a-visit”’ class. Yes, he could remove the spots. 
Nothing easier. But, the caller wavered, might not the 
pimples be the result of—say, indigestion? The ‘“‘doctor”’ 
looked very wise and shook his head. No indeed! Why any 
one could see at a glance that a definite skin disease was 
wholly to blame for the condition. Moreover the “patient ”’ 
had visited him in the nick of time. Another month and a 
far more rigid course of ‘‘ treatment’’ would be necessary. As 
it was now, however, a bathing application of his ‘‘lotion’’— 
“‘secretly prepared’’—followed by a free use of his ‘‘skin 
food cream” would effect the desired result. Ten bottles of 
each would be quiteenough. The girl purchased the “‘lotion”’ 
and ‘‘cream”’ and followed directions diligently. Instead 
of the skin becoming clear it appeared more blotched than 
before. Her mother now called in a regular physician. He 
treated the girl for indigestion and every pimple disappeared, 
but where each had bezn before now was a pit; for the 
“‘cream”’ and “‘lotie#” had got in their devastating work, 
the traces of which jan never be removed. 
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HOW OTHER FOLKS LIVE 


When $1000 a Year is More T han 





Enough 


The Actual Experiences of Three Families 


From $4000 to $1000 a Year 


ZREQUENTLY the ‘‘ups and downs’’ of 
§ American family life are swift and dazzling. 
Wa We had been.running our household com- 
wea fortably and serenely on four thousand 
If dollars a year, when, almost in the twinkling 

saz of an eye, our capital shrank to one-fourth 

2 that sum, with which we had to provide 
shelter, warmth, food, clothing, health and happiness for 
three adults and three half-grown children. 

One of the fortunate circumstances in our case was that 
we rented our house by the month. We gave notice at once, 
and our maid had her notice the same day. 

We live in a busy little Middle West city of twenty-five 
thousand people. In our search fora house our choice finally 
rested on a place lying in the outskirts, where a piece of land 
had been platted by a development company and some houses 
built, which, for some reason, had failed to sell readily. Some 
of the houses had tenants and some were vacant. The neigh- 
borhood was clean and wholesome, with good roads, good 
sidewalks and a trolley line only three blocks away. 

‘We went over the ground several times, asked questions 
of the neighbors and got the bearings of the place in all its 
relations. Then we went to the agent and asked for terms. 
He picked out one of the smaller houses, said he would put 
it in good repair and lease it to us for fifteen dollars a month. 

Of course we had to add our carfares to the rent. These 
we put at eight dollars a month, but even then we were 
exempt from water rent, gas and electric-light bills, garbage 
and street-sprinkling expenses, and all those various inci- 
dental assaults on one’s pocketbook that city life makes 
possible. We estimated that we saved our carfares by 
eliminating such bills, and had a much better house than we 
could have had in the city for the amount of rent paid. 

The house and its surroundings seemed to dovetail exactly 
into our new habits of spending. They were the hallmark 
of our new financial standing, which put us in touch with 
the right tradespeople and protected us from the social 
claims we could not meet. 





HILE our new home was getting ready for us we held 

many family councils about the apportionment of our 
income to the various household departments. I had kept 
accounts and knew pretty accurately where our money was 
spent, but I had never actually known the necessity of mak- 
ing income meet outgo in the household expenses. Now I 
adopted a device for handling the weekly income that acted 
as a sort of cash register. 

I took two pasteboard boxes of convenient size and divided 
them into compartments by means of pasteboard slips. The 
divisions of the first box were labeled ‘‘ Groceries,” ‘‘ Meat,”’ 
“Milk,”’ ‘‘Washing.”’ Thesecond box held places for ‘‘ Rent,” 
“Fuel,” ‘‘Carfares” and ‘‘Incidentals.”” Every week each 
compartment receives its share of the weekly income, and 
there is a household law that not one penny may be borrowed 
from one account by another. The only account that has 
any of the milk of human kindness in it is the ‘‘ Incidental” 
account. We began by putting five dollars a month to this 
account, but after the first deposit it seemed to run itself in 
the most astonishing manner. Carfares saved are tossed into 
the “‘Incidental’”’ compartment. Pennies saved in change 
are put into the same account. If we are invited out to 
dine, or if we have an occasional present of food or fruit, 
the equivalent is credited to the ‘‘ Incidental” account. 

After a few weeks’ test the weekly allowance for each 
compartment settled down to these amounts: 


Rent $3.50 
Carfares 2.00 
Groceries 5.00 
Meat 1.00 
Milk .50 
Fuel. 1.50 
Washing 1.00 

Total $14.50 


In fifty-two weeks this outgo will equal seven hundred 
and fifty-four dollars. The washing is the lowest possible 
figure and takes constant 
management and fore- 
sight. Only at Sunday 
dinner or when guests are 
present do we allow our- 
selves the luxury of a 
tablecloth. Crocheted 
table-mats serve us on 
other occasions. Our 
smaller articles are done 
at home. 


UR allowance for fuel 

we find to be most 
liberal. Wecan easily cut 
it down during another 
year, although we have 
to keep our rooms well 
heated on account of an 
aged mother. However 
by mixing coke with the 
hard coal for our furnace 
we find ourselves bene- 
fited both in the amount 
of heat obtained and in 
the material lessening of 
cost. 

In addition to experi- 
menting with fuel we 
study our furnace and 
range as an engineer 
studies his engine. We 
treat both as machines 
from which we must ex- 
tract the greatest degree 
of efficiency with the least 
amount of expense. Days 
when we have hot fires in 
the range we open the 
doors into the dining- 
room and keep our 





IN EXPLANATION 


HIS is the third group in a series of direct personal 

experiences of families who have successfully solved 
the problem of living on incomes of from $750 to $1500 
ayear. No theories are expounded here, but in each 
instance actual experiences are related by the wife her- 
self. The next group will present the experiences of 
three families who at the present time are living on a 
weeklyincome of $15 each; whilethe fifth andlast group 
of articles will reveal the methods of five families who 
live on incomes of less than $800 a year each, yet despite 
the present high cost of living throughout America man- 
age to.save money, educate their children, and, in some 
instances, buy their own homes. —THE EDITors. 











thermometer at seventy while using several pounds less 
coal inthefurnace. The screenings from the ashes are used 
at night for covering the fresh coal. 

Fuel is a large item of household expense and must be 
used with intelligence. A few shovelfuls of coal saved each 
day by wise management will easily amount to a ton before 
the end of the season. 

We find that the most difficult problem to be solved on 
a small income is that of food. Fuel, rent and even clothing 
can be based on definite sums, but not only do foed prices 
vary in the most perplexing way, but appetites also vary, 
and guests come and go. 

Five dollars a week for groceries (thirty cents a week of 
this for oil and candles), fifty cents for milk and one dollar 
for meat make a total of six dollars and fifty cents with 
which to buy food for our family of six. To make this 
amount suffice I have to average each meal and keep strictly 
within the average. For example, if the breakfast served 
costs twenty cents luncheon must come within fifteen cents 
and dinner fifty-five cents. 

I plan my dinner for each day first, and the other two 
meals are adapted to its cost. For fifteen cents I can serve 
cach morning six generous dishes of oatmeal with sugar and 
rich milk—milk at six cents a quart—buttered toast, and, 
for each adult, a warm drink. On days that my dinner calls 
for no dessert I can add to the breakfast menu eggs in season 
or stewed fruit, by way of variety. 

For dinner the meat averages twenty cents. When I 
serve meat with a baked crust or with dumplings, or a 
Yorkshire pudding, I omit either the second vegetable or 
the dessert. The desserts are very simple and never cost 
more than fifteen cents—usually ten. For these prices we 
can have brown Betty, baked apples, sugared dates, rice 
pudding, junket preparations, gelatin, some varieties of nuts 
and various combinations of cheap puddings. 

Luncheon always finds one inexpensive hot dish; fried 
mush, boiled rice, spaghetti, warmed-over potatoes and 
vegetable soups are the staples. 


Y ACCEPTING the theory that persons are better off 
for consuming less meat, and buying only the cheaper 


cuts, the one-dollar allowance puts meat on our table five - 


times a week. I purchase flank steak, Hamburg steak, 
knuckle of veal, pot roast, soup bone, corned beef, breast of 
mutton, etc. The cheap cuts of meat cooked over a flame 
are dear at any price, but placed ina fireless cooker, after 
proper preparation, the inexpensive meats go the farthest, 
are the most appetizing and—this is really the important 
point —furnish the most nourishment. 

If I were to sum up in one sentence how we are able to set 
our table for a family of six on six dollars and fifty cents 
a week I should say: ‘‘ The fireless cooker does it.” For 


instance, dried beans, dried peas or corn, and the cheaper 
vegetables, such as cabbage, carrots, onionsor turnips, when 
done in the fireless cooker provide us with appetizing dishes 
at very low cost. In summer we raise enough of the simpler 
vegetables for our own use to enable us to take ice and to 
buy fresh fruit, all out of the regular food allowance. 
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Our clothing account is not fairly tested out as yet, 
because we have had enough material on hand from our 
former estate to last us up tothis point. However we have 
worked the expenditures out in figures and are positive that 
by applying the same methods to this department that we 
have used in the others we can clothe ourselves neatly and 
respectably on a hundred and fifty dollars. We could not 
do this if we did not intend always to buy at the season’s 
end. But, now that cut prices are to be had in every line of 
clothing, if we wait for the sales we can easily make one 
hundred and fifty dollars purchase two hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of materials at regular prices. 

Our greatest help in the spirit of this simplified living has 
been that we have looked uponit asa difficult business propo- 
sition worthy of our best endeavors, and every member of the 
family has his or her part. 

We have kept away from the thought of ‘‘ petty economy ”’ 
and have magnified the thought of ‘‘general efficiency at 
the least expense.” In this way we have eliminated the 
narrowing process of the penny-bound purse. 


This Woman Saves $300 a Year 


RY small business as wellas any large business ought 
to have agood, sound business policy. The business, 
of which | am the president and all the other officers except 
the advisory committee, has for its unalterable policy and 
distinctive slogan the sound principle of saving on the little 
things and cultivating the saving habit. There are only 
two in the family, still the salary of $1000 a year isnot 
nearly so large at the end of the twelve months as it appears 
to be at the beginning of the year. The strict application 
of the business policy, however, has cut down the expenses 
and increased the savings in sufficient amounts to pay many 
times over for all the time and trouble it has cost. 

An investigation of our gas stove showed that one burner 
used two cents’ worth of gas an hour; another, two and a 
half cents’ worth; while the cost of running one oven burner 
for an hour was three and three-quarter cents, One burner 
was lighted and the number of cubic feet running through 
the gas meter to supply this burner for five minutes was 
determined, and from this the number of cubic feet which 
would be used inan hour. Knowing the cost of one cubic foot 
of gas the cost of using the burner for an hour was quite 
accurately determined. This has shown me which burner 
to use On certain occasions, and what baked goods can be 
bought cheaper than they can be produced at home. 

At the rate we pay for water and the number of gallons 
we use ina month it costs about ten cents an hour to 
sprinkle the lawn or garden with the hose. How many times 
do you think we let this water run all night? This is only 
one of the things around a house which will bear investigat- 
ing; indeed no household can be run on a strictly economical 
basis until the cost of operating each individual unit has 
been ascertained. 

In our family all the baking is done by myself, except 
bread and a few other things which can be bought at a 
bakery cheaper than they can be made at home. For a 
small family there is hardly any question that bread bought 
at a bakery is cheaper, and, moreover, the supply can be 
obtained fresh every day. Baking with gas, however, offers 
an opportunity to economize in that several things may be 
baked in the oven at one time. When I am baking meats, 
for instance, I plan to bake potatoes for the same meal and 
apples for the following day's breakfast. Escalloped potatoes 
and macaroni and cheese go well together for a meal and can 
all be baked at the same time. Cooking utensils may be 
purchased which fit together in sections, whereby three dif- 
ferent things may be cooked separately over one gas burner. 


I SPEND no money for help in my housework. There seems 
to me tobe no need for the woman whois in good health, 
and who must or ought to economize, to do so. Housework 
is not a burden provided it is done in the proper spirit. 

We should try to derive some pleasure from any work 
which we have to do,and housework offers many opportu- 
nities along this line if a woman will only seek them out. 
A woman who does her 
own housework cannot 
always keep her hands in 
good condition, but there 
is real satisfaction in 
knowing that the work 
is done properly as well 
as in saving the money 
which otherwise would 
be spent in hiring it done. 
It would cost me at least 
$1.50 a week, or $78 a 
year, to have my wash- 
ing and ironing done. | 
can do it myself for about 
$13, not counting my 
own labor, and put $65 
in the bank. An electric 
iron is very convenient 
where electricity is to be 
had. Electric irons cost 
about $4 apiece, and are 
more expensive to oper- 
ate than ordinary sad- 
irons heated over gas, 
but the convenience of 
the electric iron and the 
better work which can 
be done with it will more 
than repay for the extra 
cost. 

Perhaps the weakest 
point in my household 
business is the buying 
system, for the reason 
that we have no place 
where a quantity of sup- 
plies may be stored. 
This prevents buying in 
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By Annie Russell 


ber to have heard the i ignominious phrase: ‘‘ How to 

elevate the stage.’’ As I grew older the realization of 
my connection with a profession which exercised a perni- 
cious influence upon the pure morals, the lofty ideals, the 
high domestic standards and the fine manners of an ele- 
vated public oppressed my pride and joy in my art witha 
sense of humiliation and heavy responsibility, and for 
years I lurked apologetically in corners, brooding over the 
bewildering problem of ‘‘ how to elevate the stage.”’ I say 
‘bewildering’’ because from the stage side of the foot- 
lights I found my associates considerably elevated above 
ordinary people in intelligence, general culture and appre- 
ciation of art in all forms. 

Living as ordinarily respectable people do, observing 
social laws as they are commonly observed, deeply deplor- 
ing lapses and failures in such observances among their 
weaker members, pretty much as among other classes— 
with perhaps a little more generosity and sympathetic 
understanding of human weaknesses and frailties, and the 
temptations of the actor’s temperament, and ever seeking 
emotional experience—I know them to be a little con- 
temptuous of a public which encourages notoriety rather 
than notability in actors. The pretty ladies who, after 
acquiring unsavory reputations in society, ‘‘take up’’ the 
stage for further exploitation and profit receive a cold wel- 
come from the “unelevated’’ player, though the playgoers 
come flocking to see them. 

My comrades seemed not only unashamed of their pro- 
fession; they positively gloried in it. And what puzzled me 
most was a little lack of respect for the judgment of their 
judges. This unintimidated attitude rebuked and confused 
my gnawing, secret shame of our unelevated state, of which, 
for all their imperturbability, they could not but be aware, 
for press, pulpit and public periodically fulminated the 
passionate cry: ‘‘ How to elevate the stage.’’ 


Pree: the very beginning of my stage career I remem- 


ANN D as I pondered upon certain obvious inconsistencies in 
the theater—such, forexample, as the desire of my fellow 
actors and actresses to act in drama of the finest, highest 
type, and the crushing demand of the playgoer for drama less 
elevated —I began to see things from a shifted, independent 
viewpoint. I began to see that the reason of the players’ 
somewhat lofty and wholly skeptical attitude toward the 
playgoer, who is technically known among us as ‘They,’’ 
is based upon a knowledge of the average playgoer’s inferior- 
ity in matters of taste, artistic perception, and, I dare to 
say, morals. 

I know, of course, the amusement with which this state- 
ment will be regarded. A player’s sense of morals higher 
than a playgoer’s is utterly against all our fixed ideas of 
actors, but the player knows, through long familiarity and 
repugnance, of the playgoer’s predilection for immorality in 
plays, in which predilection the actor is strangely supposed 
to have complicity. 

Any actor will foretell of a salacious passage or scene in 
a play that ‘‘ They,” the audience, “will just eat it up’; 
or if there isa passage of delicate beauty, in the phraseology 
of the player it will be ‘‘ over their heads”’; or ifa passage is 
exquisitely subtle, and of still finer flavor, it will be “away 
over their heads.” 

I have known of a play so vile that the manager had great 
difficulty in finding and keeping a cast for it. Actor after 
actor dropped out without daring to say that he was revolted 
morally. That would be ‘‘tenderfooting,’’ and, besides, 
artistsare not moralists; and as each actor threw up his part 
he would say: “Of course the rotten play will be a great 
go’’; and it was ‘‘a great go” and hada long run. Again and 
again actors will be compelled, through the very necessity 
of making a livelihood, to play for months in plays which 
they abhor, but which the playgoer eagerly goes to see for 
their very indecencies; and yet the stage and the player are 
held responsible for such objectionable plays. 

Knowing such things I am afraid the player’s view of the 
average playgoer is not altogether flattering, especially as 
it is tinged with resentment at being constantly blamed 
for standards which do not represent his own, and for the 
debasement to which the playgoer is so insensitive. 


ERY often the critical playgoer finds fault with a player's 

rendering of a rdle. He perhaps does not know how 
restricted actors are in their interpretations by what the stage 
manager thinks will please the public. So often rare gifts are 
diverted from spontaneous expression and original ideas are 
rebuffed by the overwhelming finality of the stage manager, 
who is too often a person lacking in culture, imagination and 
dramatic inspiration. He knows the mechanics of his craft 
and is adept in intimidating the sensitive actress and in 
bullying the actor, who, submitting to the utter necessity of 
earning their living, keep their ideas and their dreams for the 
time when “no one shall write for money and no one shall 
work for gain,’’ or when the playgoer shall demand the best of 
his art and his highest ideals in acting; when their inspira- 
tion, unhindered by dulling commonplace conventionality, 
may soar to the higher planes of perfect art expression. 

But now if an ac tress has to weep she must be careful to 
weep becomingly or “They” will not like her. Atear-sodden, 
distorted face, such as an actress knows to be true to life, is 
a realism not allowed. Stage truth is of the theater, not of 
life. Ifthe leading man is playing the réle of a business man 
ina small Middle West town, he is compelled, against his 
knowledge of how such men usually dress, to wear clothes 
of the very latest fashion, correct and ‘creased. It is con- 
sidered of far greater importance to be every inch a matinée 
idol than a commonplace man in baggy trousers such as 
the part calls for. 


Miss Annie Russell 





ISS RUSSELL’S long identification with all that is 

best in the American theater and her personal efforts 
to bring about a better popular appreciation of the classic 
comedies admirably fit her to discuss the subject of her 
present article. Moreover the article is especially timely 
in view of the fact that in atheater built for her in New 
York, Miss Russell will launch, this season, her own Old 
English Comedy Company, which will be devoted to 
authoritative revivals of the all too infrequently-presented 
old English comedies, among others ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’’ ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing’’ and ‘‘ The 


Rivals.” —THE EDITORS. 











Yet the actor is blamed for conceit and the stage for 
untruthfulness, and in a thousand directions ‘‘ They’’—the 
great, unclassified, overwhelming “ They’’—force a lot of 
eager intelligences and vibrant students of humanity to 
mince and grimace and lie about what they know to be true. 
“They ’’ applaud and encourage insipidities, romantic insin- 
cerities, sensational indecency, vulgarity and coarseness. 
I have only to ask you to look over the lists of many past 
popular successes to prove my point. 


BVIOUSLY, of course, the way to elevate the stage is to 

elevate the playgoer. The theater exists solely for him. 
All that it is, or is not, is entirely due to his demands. He 
buys and pays for the thing he wants. The theater caters 
to hisdemands. The tired business man does not want high 
art and will not buy it, and, moreover, he is emphatically 
proud of it; so the theater merchant “‘ offers” or “‘presents”’ 
to his customers the stuff that he knows they will buy, 
and when the stuff is silly stuff or nasty stuff the playgoer 
and his family pay high prices for seats, pack the playhouse, 
then lift their eyes and hands in horrified, virtuous protest 
against the stage and wonder how to elevate it. 

And yet when a great, splendid effort was made, in The 
New Theater in New York City, to give the public a stage 
elevated to the highest ideals of drama, with all its con- 
tributive streams of literature, poetry, music, histrionism, 
plastic art and mechanical device, how was it received by 
a yearning, art-hungry, unelevated-stage-beridden public? 
The New Theater was a failure, done to death by a scornful 
press and an indifferent or abusive public, that really prefers 
the offerings of the commercial manager who knows enough 
to keep his own art preferences to himself or for his theater- 
going in Europe, who changes logical play endings to meet 
the known preferences of his audiences, and who translates 
French or German or Italian texts with the collaboration 
of the stage carpenter that the English may not be too 
highbrow. 

It was really a commentary on the real position of the 
public, shrieking for an elevated stage—the failure of The 
New Theater! The playgoers were divided into three main 
groups: those, of thrice-blessed memory, who approved 
and came to encourage; those who did not approve and 
came to discourage; and those who loudly approved, but 
who never came at all. Like the French proverb which 
says “Every one raises his hat to virtue—and walks away, 
the last group was the largest of all, and through its non- 
support was nearly as harmful to us as the active, terrible 
opposition group, which attacked us violently for doing 
gloomy plays, and attacked us with equal violence for doing 
comedies, and violently attacked us for producing plays by 
new authors, and attacked us no less violently for reproduc- 
ing old plays. Everything we did, everything we didn’t do, 
was attacked violently. There seemed no reason for it all, 
for whatever the faults and failures of The New Theater— 
and there were many, of course—its aims and its achieve- 
ments were fine and great. Then why was it attacked 
violently with such utter unreasonableness? 


FOUND the answer quite unexpectedly one day when 

reading a published interview with Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, in which that gentleman deplored our national atti- 
tude toward art in general, and which he illustrated by 
this story: 

A little ragamuffin girl was standing on a corner of an 
East Side street, her fists full of mud, in an attitude of 
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Elevating the Stage in 
America is 


Really the Public’s Task 
and Not the Actor’s 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MATHILDE WEIL 


waiting defiance. A passer-by said to her: ‘Hello, Mamie! 
Who is the mud for?”’ 

“I’m layin’ fer Kitty Robinson.” 

“Why, whot she done ter ye?”’ 

“She ain’t done nothin’ ter me, but doncher know she’s 
Queen of the May?”’ 

I suppose it is worth while to be Queen of the May, 
even though you do present a sorry figure with your white 
dress bespattered with mud, and your wreath of flowers, 
half torn off your head, hanging ridiculously over one eye, 
but it does not encourage one to aspire to the position, 
and it is safer to ingratiate ‘‘Mamie”’ than to arouse her 
resentment; and we can’t help wishing, we dress-up and 
make-believe people of the stage, that ‘‘ Mamie” would 
like to wear white and garlands and dance in the sunshine, 
and sing songs and say pieces with us under the trees, 
instead of playing in the gutters and having mud parties. 
But there are more ‘‘ Mamies’’ in our block than May 
Queens, and they are fearfully strong and rude. 

As The New Theater with all its wonderful resources 
was not supported by the theatergoing public, how can 
individual companies hope to succeed in ventures of the 
higher artistic kinds? Producing a play involves great 
expense and often means crippling one’s financial resources 
hopelessly; so one falls into line and bends the knee to the 

public and gives it what it wants instead of what it ought 
to want, which sometimes one may do, however, if the dose 
is properly disguised. 


ag poe gph in disguise is often quite popular. It 
recalls my own first flight into Shakespeare after years 
of loving study and longing to play him. Owingto the horrid 
legend that Shakespeare spells ruin, I never could persuade 
a manager to risk enough money fora production. “Art for 
Art’s sake” has become a satiric expression, and is invari- 
ably accompanied by the managerial axiom: ‘‘I am not in 
art for my health.” 

Finally I found an enterprising manager who saw a way 
to satisfy my desire to play a Shakespearean part without 
losing his money. He said to me, ‘‘‘ They’ will come all 
right if we bill it right”; and accordingly (it was either that 
or nothing) we had flaming, vaunting posters and columns 
of boasting advertisements in the local journals: ‘A hun- 
dred and fifty fairies,” ‘‘Chorus of thirty trained voices,” 
‘Greatly augmented orchestra,” ‘‘ Six carloads of scenery,” 
‘‘Eighty-thousand-dollar production,” ‘‘ Miss Russell’s pri- 


vate car,’’ “Decorated at great cost by a famous Fifth 
Avenue firm,”’ and so on. 
And “They’”’ did come during a tour of seven months. 


But, alas, I shall never be quite sure what most induced 
them to come: the love of Shakespeare’s play well acted, 
for, of course, many a Shakespeare lover came for that, or 
because it was billed like a circus! I wonder! 

In our immense country, with its thousands of theaters, 
its tens of thousands of actors, its hundreds of thousands 
of theatergoers, only two representative companies are pre- 
senting Shakespeare; but if actors had their way I assure you 
that the great drama of Shakespeare would not appear 
sporadically as it does now, and our old comedies would be 
given before each rising generation without the lure of an 
all-star cast, and our modern masters would be acted by 
every company in the land, and the tailor-made drama and 
the tired-business-man shows and all inanities and lowbrow 
vulgarities would become so much theatrical junk. 

Shakespeare must be acted to be known to the masses; 
the closet is for the student and scholar; the amusement- 
only standard means the non-support of the poetic literary 
drama and consequent limitation to the broad training 
of our actors; for the substitution of time-worn ideas, utter 
conventionality and the exploitation of personality, as in the 
present abuse of the star system, are much denounced but 
dearer to the heart of the playgoer than genius itself. It 
means mere millinery, good looks, good figures, high kicking 
and low thinking, and anything else which makes for amuse- 
ment only, and which condemns us actors to chatter like 
monkeys when we would “talk the talk of men.” 


a hess dignity of the American stage is largely in the hands 
of our women. They are working so intelligently, so suc- 
cessfully along all the lines of general public interests that 
they should be a power in upholding the theater in its high 
position of far-reaching enlightenment and healthy amuse- 
ment, especially as it isa very center of influence on manners 
and morals of untellable importance. This can be accom- 
plished by strong support of worthy plays, by fearless, 
intelligent criticism, based, of course, on a serious study of 
the theater and its conditions, a critical appreciation of the 
acted drama and some knowledge of the art of acting— 
which I do assure you is an art, and worthy of a higher 
standard of criticism than the ‘‘ I don’t know anything about 
acting, but I think she is just lovely” kind. 

Fortunately there is a large group of highly intelligent, 
enthusiastic theater-lovers who maintain some part of the 
theater at its highest level, and while the group is small, 
compared with the greater mass of theatergoers, its influence 
is enormous. Where they go the others follow—sometimes— 
and from the magnetic attraction of success a beautiful play 
may flourish and give its message to thousands of persons 
who go to see it primarily because ‘‘it is the thing” to see. 
The playgoer who can so create a vogue for the best things 
can do much missionary work among the playgoers with 
low standards and careless theatergoing habits. 

The motto of our theater is at present: ‘‘ We give the pub- 
lic what it wants.” How much more to be desired is the 
motto of Goethe on the Opera House at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main: ‘‘To the Truth, the Light and the Good.” 
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The Blue-Button Twins 


The Twins and Tommy Kirby Give a Dinner Party: By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners and Roll of Honor in Flossie Fisher’s August Contest Will be Found on Page 84 of This Issue 


~~... you surprised to find Tommy Kirby in 
an entirely new way and an altogether differ- 
ent place? This is why: Flossie Fisher’s papa 
was called suddenly to Europe, and Mrs. Fisher and 
Flossie accompanied him. Flossie begged hard to 
take her friends, but Papa said: ‘‘They must stay 
at Grandma’s until we come home.” 

The three missed Flossie ever so much, but 
managed to keep very busy in spite of it; and for 
several days Tommy was quite good. Then one 





day, while Hardy was helping Grandpa and themen 
husk corn, Grandma allowed John and Tommy to 
help her fry doughnuts. 

John was cutting out nice round holes with a 
cutter. Tommy said: ‘I’m going to bite ’em 
out!”? Then Grandma made Tommy go outdoors. 
“Grandma is very mean,”’ he thought. ‘I know 
Flossie’d let me bite ’em. T’ll go hunt her.’”’ So 
he took Grandpa’s red spotty handkerchief and 
packed a fresh doughnut in it; then he started out. 


After he had walked a long way he saw a dear 
little boy and girl in a field, and, forgetting his 
quest, he ran to them. They were Bobby and 
Susie, ‘‘ The Blue-Button Twins.” 

Now, if you like, you may cut out these pictures 
and make little scrapbooks of them. Send the 
books to me and I will give fifteen prizes of one 
dollar each to the fifteen children who send the 


most attractive books. Also there will be fifteen . 


prizes of one dollar each for the children sending 





the fifteen best stories about these pictures. If you 
want a reply please be sure to send an envelope 
with your name and full address written clearly 
on it—and a stamp pasted on. Send books or 
stories not later than November 15 to 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CARE OF THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


AN EXPLANATION 


BRICKLAYER used to lay 120 bricks in an 

hour, Aman who studied the subject carefully 
prepared an adjustable table to be placed at the 
bricklayer’s side, so that he wouldn’t have to stoop, 
and had the bricks delivered on it in just the right 
position, so that the bricklayer wouldn’t have toturn 
every brick right side up. The result is that the 
same bricklayer who laid only 120 bricks an hour 
under the old method nowcan lay 350 bricks in the 
same time without any more exertion. 

This is a good sample of what modern ‘“‘effi- 
ciency’’ and ‘‘scientific management’’ are doing in 
factories, stores and offices everywhere, revolution- 
izing all kinds of work. 

It is housework’s turn now to get revolutionized, 
and these articles tell in detail just how it is being 
done. Mrs. Frederick, a mother and housewife 
herself, and unusually well qualified for her work 
as the National Secretary of the Associated Clubs 
of Domestic Scjence, has given years of practical 


study to the subject. —Tue Epirors. 


Third Article 


DISLIKE “system” as much as any woman 
| born,and the last thing I really amis a ‘system 

fiend.” But I found | just couldn’t afford to 
waste the time and nervous force usually spent in 
putting away, hunting for and hauling things out 
of corners to find just the right thing. 

I used to keep accounts in one book and ad- 
dresses in another book, and I pasted recipes here 
and there and kept clippings poked away in my 
desk. I tried it out in this slipshod manner for 
some time and then I gave it up. I decided that 
if my husband and other men used modern filing 
systems and cards in their offices I could do the 
same to keep my house in order. 

I finally worked out what my husband calls 
my ‘‘time-and-worry-saving family cabinet.” I 
bought a drawer, illustrated herewith, of 3 by 5 
inch filing cards. The drawer will hold a thousand 
cards costing about seventy-five cents. I divided 
the cards under subheads which I will classify 
later, and which, of course, must depend upon the 
needs of the family. I keep this drawer on the top 
of my desk, where I can use it every day, and 
when you see how much information is packed 
away into that little drawer fifteen inches long 
I think you will be surprised. 

““Isn’t this card filing really very fussy?” 
asked a friend of mine one day. ‘‘ Doesn’t it take 
too long to write everything down in such detail?”’ 

I asked her this: ‘‘Doesit take as long to write 
on a card that David's red woolen cap, sweater 
and mittens are in the package at the bottom- 
right of the cedar chest as it does to pull out all 
the other bundles first and have to pin them 
back, or else forget that you put them in the chest 
at all and have to look in one trunk, three closets 
and awindow-seat before you remember that they 
were in the chest after all?” 


The Advantages of a Filin& System 


OW my filing system, or any other systematic 
and accurate method of keeping home 
records, Saves motion, time and money. 

I believe in account books -as far as they go, 
and it certainly is better to keep accounts in book 
form rather than not at all. Only notice that 
bound books are never ruled just to suit your 
needs. Then when one book is filled you 





My Time-and-Worry-Saving Family Cabinet 


A neat oak card-tray costing $1.25 (oracard- 
board box costing still less will do) serves as 
the cabinet. It is only 52x15 inches in size. 











A card system expands exactly with your needs, 
and there is no renewal. 

Then think of the many kinds of things you 
can keep record of in one place. You think 
you put the address of that dyeing concern in 
the “red” memorandum book, but you really 
put it in the ‘black’? memorandum book; and 
you don’t find it out until you have looked 
through the ‘‘red”’ book twice and worried for 
fear you'd lost it! 


My Time-and-Worry-Saving Cabinet 


ET me give you the separate divisions of the 
drawer as I have arranged it. Your needs 
may not be so large, but on the other hand 
they may be much larger. This is the cabinet 
in detail, and just see what an all-round servant 
I make of it: 
1. HouseHoLtD Accounts 
Subdivided by months, and with a yearly “recapitu- 
lation.”’ Separate cards for ‘‘Meats,’’ ‘‘ Groceries,”’ 
**Drugs,” ‘‘ Personal” and each of the children. 
2. HovsEHOLD RECORDS 
A—Family Sizes Record C 
(shoes, hosiery, gloves, 
etc.) of purchase) 
B—Clothes Storage Rec- D)—Preserve Record 
ord I}—Pantry Record 
F —Anniversary Record 
G—Gift Record 


Linen Record (num- 
ber, cost, price and date 


3. LisprAry RECORDS 
A—Poetry 
B—Fiction 
C—History 
D—Reference 
E—Books to Read or to 
Buy 


F—Music, Repertoire, 
Lyric, Humorous, 
Sacred 

G—Music to Buy 


4. Famity MepicAt REcorD 


A— Physician B— Dentist C—Oculist 


5. REcoRD OF ADDRESSES 
A—Social 


B—Professional C—Special 


National Secretary of the Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 


6. House HINTs DIvision 

and Laundry D—Entertainment Sug- 
gestions 

E—J okes, Quotations, etc. 


A—Toilet 
Hints 
B—Baby Hygiene 
C—Garden and Flower 
Hints 
7. Home Financia, REcorDs 
A—Taxes, Real Estate D—Bills Receivable 
B—Document Record E—Bills Payable 
C—Bank Records F—Personal Financial 
Records, Club Dues, etc. 


8. GENERAL INVENTORY—Subdivided for Clothes, 
Furniture, Jewelry, Silver, Miscellaneous, etc. 


System of Accounts and Records 
| books I will take up the accounts, Under 


every month’s subdivision there is a set of 
plain, ruled 3 by 5 inch cards. In my system 
they number fourteen. They are as follows: 


1. Groceries 

2. Meats 

3. Vegetables and Fruit 

4. Bread, Milk 

5. Ice, Cleansers 

6. Service 

7. Laundry, Soap, Starch, 
Bluing 


. Fuel, Gas, Electricity 
. Furnishings and Re- 


pair 
. Medical and Drugs 
. Church, Charity 
. Amusement, Carfares 
. Cash Record 
14. Recapit ulation 


These fourteen cards are my working records 
of receipts and expenditures. When you see two 
subjects like “Ice” and “Soap’’ onthe same card 
that means that there is room for both on the one 
card. When I make an expenditure under any of 
these heads I simply put down the date and the 
amount, Every two days orso I take the receipts 
and sales checks from the bill-hook in the kitchen 
and copy the totals on the cards. Receipts for 
gas, rent, milk, etc., I file ina vertical letter-file 
having an alphabetical index, which can be 
bought for thirty-five cents and which is the sim- 
plest device to file receipts accurately. After 
the month is over all that is necessary is to do 
my adding up and enter the totals for each divi- 
sion on my recapitulation card, so that | have a 
compact and handy record of what I spent on 
any item during any month, 

My first division under ‘‘ Houschold Records”’ 
is that of ‘‘Family Sizes Record.” Under this 
head I have cards on which | have written the 
sizes of my husband's socks and gloves, his neck- 
band, shoes, etc. On my own card I have my 
waist, hose, corset, glove and underwear meas- 
ures. I also havea card for cach child. When I 
go shopping I fasten a clip on the cards and take 
them in my bag, equipped against mistakes. It 
used to be exasperating to notice, for instance, 
some good underpriced socks, and than fail to 
remember my husband's size. Or to see cheap 
sandals for the children and not be able to recall 
whether the boy wearsa6 Bor a7 B. 


Some of the Records Kept 


HEN comes the ‘‘ Clothes Storage Record.”’ 
When I lay away winter or summer garments 
and bedding I make out a card reading, perhaps, 
like this: ‘‘ David—three union suits; do next 
season; box left lowest corner cedar chest’; and 
when the time comes to use the things they are 
found instantly, without my having to root 
around hopelessly and say: ‘‘Why I'm sure I put 
them right there.’ So often we women lay away 
a half-worn waist, intending to make it over, and 
when we find time we can’t find the waist; and 
we go around saying: ‘Where did I stuff that 
old pongee waist with the eyelet em- 





have to buy another. 

With cards there isno such thing. If 
you ‘‘muss up’”’ something you simply 
throw the card away without spoiling 
a whole page. And you don’t have to 
write very fine or use alarge book. With 
these cards you simply take out the card 
of the particular class of thing you want 
and write on it. You may need several 
cards for one class, or only one, and you 
can keep adding as much as you wish. 





sylvania. 


will be made clear. 


Notre —lIf any point in these articles is not entirely clear 
to a reader Mrs, Frederick will be glad to supply further 
information by mail, ifshe is asked and a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address her in care of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- the cards I mark the 
But each of her four articles should first be read 
carefully, as she believes that in the whole set every point 
This is the third article; the fourth will 
appear in the next number of THE JOURNAL (for December). 


broidery ?”’ But not so with a “Clothes 
Storage Record”! 

My “Linen Record” is most practical 
and money-saving because of its check 
upon the laundress or laundryman. On 
sizes, cost and 
date of purchase of each class and give 
each piece a separate number; A means 
large sheet; B, medium size; C, crib 
sheet. I mark the letter and the date on 
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each piece with indelible ink. Under the 
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picture of the cabinet is shown an actual card. The other 
day a laundry to which I had sent.a special crib sheet lost 
it and disputed the matter. I handed them my duplicate 
list and showed that the number of the missing piece cor- 
responded with the entry on my card: ‘‘C—8—June, 1910.” 
To my surprise, instead of resenting it, the driver said: ‘‘I 
wish more women would do it that way.’’ The record also 
enables me to judge the length of wear of the pieces and 
whether I should buy the same quality again or not. 

I have a“ Preserve Record.”” I remember how exasperated 
I used to be when I ran for a can of peaches and found there 
wasn’t another can left. Now I keepa record and know just 
what I have. So many cans of strawberry, peach, quince. 
So many glasses of currant, apple and crab apple. My 
daily kitchen memo-pad checks them as I use them, and 
these memos are later transferred to the cards. 

On the cards in my ‘‘ Pantry Record”’ I have written the 
time certain quantities of supplies last me, as, “ Sugar— 
four pounds a week,” etc., as I showed in my last article. 

I am very likely to forget a date, and there are some dates 
we none of us like to forget, such as anniversaries and birth- 
days. So I put them all down in black and white on cards. 
Some of my friends wonder how I manage to remember their 
birthdays, and they give me a reputation for thoughtfulness 
which belongs to my faithful card cabinet. 

I started my ‘‘Gift Record” when a friend sent me a 
duplicate present. I keep in the record all the names of 
those I want to remember and what I gave them last time. 
We are giving my husband’s younger sister, for example, 
a piece of silver each year for a silver-chest, and you see 
how helpful it is to know just what other pieces I have 
already sent her. 


How I Keep Track of Books and Music 


E CLASSIFIED our bookson the cards in my “‘ Library 
Records’’ under poetry, fiction, etc. Each book isona 
separate card, and if somebody borrows the book we put 
down name, address and date on the book’s card. Our 
“Library Record” includes music, because I play the piano 
and my husband sings. So I made out cards of all the music 
we own, under two heads, ‘“‘ Vocal’’ and “Instrumental.” 
When we want to sing all we need to do is to go over to the 
card index and make out our program, without pawing 
over the music itself, and the cards at once suggest the 
pieces we want. Each piece is numbered on the card to 
correspond with a number in heavy blue pencil on the cover 
of the music, close to the binding edge; so that in searching 
through the pile we don’t have to yank and pull and mix up 
the sheets toidentify a particular song; we simply look for the 
number. Music-roll records are kept in the same manner. 
In both book and music classifications we have a card for 
books and music we wish to buy. Before we had such a card, 
many times, when some one would tell us of a ‘‘good song’”’ 
or a fine book we should read or have, my husband or I wrote 
the title down ona slip of paper which promptly disappeared. 
Now we simply get out one of the cards and down it goes. 
Our ‘‘ Family Medical Record” I am particularly proud 
of, and so is our family doctor. He thinks it an idea that 
ought to be widely in use. We have three classifications: 
“Physician,” ‘‘ Dentist,’’ “‘Oculist.””. Under ‘‘ Physician” we 
have acard for every one inthe family. My boy’s card reads: 
Vaccination (with vaccination certificate) . 


Measles ee 
Adenoids removed . 


August, 1910 
January, 1911 
April, 1912 


In any illness a physician asks first about previous health 
and attacks of sickness; schools require information on 
these points—all of which questions are usually answered by 
the mother in an indefinite way. 

Under “ Dentist’? we also have a separate card for each 
member of the family. On the back of each card is a “‘tooth 
chart,’”’ which every dentist has in abundance. The dentist 
marks on this what he does to the teeth, and we can look at 
our charts and see when that aching tooth was last filled. 

On the “Oculist”’ card is the prescription for my glasses, 
the date of the last eye-testing and what each lens cost. 

What I should do if I had to depend on the old way of 
keeping addresses in ‘‘address books” I surely don’t know. 
Not long ago I searched an old address book, only to find 
that several friends had since removed to new streets, that 
two had passed away and three had married. Now I have 
an alphabetical index and put each name ona card and file 
it under its proper letter. When names change, as when 
one of my friends marries, I simply throw out the card and 
make a new one. I have one division for names of friends 
and another for names of tradespeople and for business 
cards of blanket cleaners, dyers, dentists, etc. 


The “ House Hints” Cards are in Constant Use 


HE cards in my ‘‘House Hints’’ subdivisions I use as 

much as or more than any other and find them exceed- 
ingly helpful. You know how often we read a good toilet or 
laundry suggestion in a magazine and mean to save it. Or 
we do cut it out but forget where we put it. When I see 
a recipe for a massage lotion or something of that kind 
it goes straight on a card which I can’t lose. Helpful ideas 
on baby hygiene or diet are filed the same way. 

Under another division I file bits of poetry, stories and 
quotations which I should not like to forget. I find this 
last becoming of more interest and value: and once, when 
some of my friends were to dinner and everybody ran out of 
stories and witticisms, I made much fun by bringing forth 
my ‘‘system,”” which they all agreed to be ‘‘a gold mine of the 
right stuff.” I haven’t heard the last of my “entertainment 
by card system” yet! Some of the clippings on all the 
subjects are too large for such a small card, so I have them 
filed in a set of large envelope folders which my husband 
brought from the office for me. [also file hints on “‘enter- 
tainment”’ and games in these folders. 

My husband attends to the ‘“‘ Home Financial Records.” 
Under this head we keep a record of the valuable documents 
we have, such as deeds, stock certificates, etc. The docu- 
ments themselves are in a safe downtown, where all valuable 
papers should be kept; but we have a list of what they 
are at home, so that in case of accident to my husband I 
shall be able to know exactly what condition his affairs are 
in. A lawyer has told us that this section of the cabinet is 
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To File Receipts, Bills, etc. 


Acommon business letter-file ‘is the easiest and cheap- 
est means of filing receipts, bills, etc., and is sure to 
save a certain amount every year by preventing the 
payment of the same bill twice. 











one of the most sensible ideas he ever came across. He 
says that no end of delay and difficulty frequently attend 
the settling of a man’s affairs in case of accident, just because 
his family doesn’t know accurately of their condition. A 
card under ‘‘ Taxes, Real Estate’’ tells when taxes are due, 
when paid; a card for insurance, a card for house lease, a card 
giving our payments on a small piece of property we hope 
to own some day, tell us at a moment’s notice all we want 
to know about our financial affairs. 

The last division is ‘‘General Inventory,” subdivided for 
furniture, silver, jewelry, etc. Such a list is only a common- 
sense protection for any family and is an accurate statement 
which is of immense value in case of theft or fire, as insur- 
ance companies compel a listing of the goods they are asked 
to be responsible for. People really have more things than 
they are aware of and often do not know their value until 
it is put down in cold figures. We keep a duplicate card of 
the inventory with the documents downtown in the safe, 
so that there will be another copy undestroyed even if this 
box should be burned. ; ; 

And all this information is contained in a 15-inch box! 


My “ Filing Cookbook Drawer” is Very Convenient 


N THE kitchen is my ‘Filing Cookbook Drawer,”’ which 

I always keep on the shelf over the kitchen table so that it 
is at hand and on a level with my eyes and I can read it as 
I work. It is just another 15-inch drawer, as shown in the 
illustration herewith, but filled with larger cards—6 by 4 
inches. I know there are card-cabinet cookbooks on the 
market, but what I wanted was a selected list of recipes, 
choice recipes of my friends, or those I have tested from 
magazines. I also use the large, regular cookbooks, but use 
them chiefly as works of ‘‘reference.’’ If a large book 
contains recipes which I use often I transfer them to cards 
in the drawer instead of using them in the book itself. 

The average cookbook becomes mussed with use. You 
want to see how many raisins the coffee-cake recipe calls 
for, and you page the book to see and you get it all soiled 
from your doughy fingers. Or, splash! go the eggs over the 
Mayonnaise recipe you are following from the opened book 
before you. Your Southern friend gives you her recipe for 
beaten biscuits, or that eggless cake you mean to try, and 
you stick it hurriedly into the back of the big cookbook, and 
when you open the book the next time it is gone, or, if 
there, the paper flies to the floor. 

My filing cookbook avoids all these faults. I either paste 
or write or typewrite the recipes on cards. A small paper 
clip is fastened on the front of the drawer and into it I stick 
my card, so. that it stands steady and enables me to read 
from it as I go about the kitchen preparing the requisite 
materials, 

The drawer is divided as follows: 

Beverages 
Bread, Rolls, Muffins, Biscuits 
Cocktails 


Beans, Peas, Lentils 
Cakes and Icings 
Candies 


Desserts Eggs, Omelets, Rabbits 
Fish, Lobster Fruits 
Game, Poultry Fritters 
Jelly, Preserves Ices and Creams 
Meats Macaroni, Rice, Curries 
a. Beef Oysters, Clams 
b. Brains, Sweetbreads, etc. Puddings 
c. Mutton, Lamb Potatoes 
d. Pork Sauces 
e. Veal Sherbets and Punches 
Menus Soups 
Pastry Special 
Pickles and Ketchups Vegetables 
Salads Waffles 








The Filing Cookbook Drawer, Showing the Various 
Subheads 


Cards with recipes pasted on them are filed here. The 
drawer can be attached to the kitchen closet. It should 
be placed so that when a card is taken out-and stuck on 
the front it can be easily read from the working-table. 
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Under “ Meats”’ I have two cards of the meats I generally 
prepare, divided into two groups, one “‘requiring one hour 
or less,” the other from ‘‘one—four hours.’’ Under the 
dessert card I have divisions, such as ‘‘ Desserts With Eggs,” 
and another ‘Desserts Without Eggs”’; on another card 
under “‘Special’”’ I have a list of what I call “Complete 
Meals’’—that is, meals in which one or two balanced dishes 
give a meal containing all necessary amounts of fats, carbo- 
hydrates, protein and salts. I havea card marked “Lunch 
Dishes” which aids as a reminder for that sometimes trying 
meal. Under ‘‘Menu”’ I have several cards containing 
menus I have read, or more frequently those I have found 
particularly successful the times I tried them at home. 
Another “ Menu”’ card containsa list of dishes for more formal 
meals. It used to*be that I would often come to the point 
of not knowing ‘‘what to have for dinner.’”” Now just a 
quick twirling of the cards in the card-cabinet cookbook, 
and I am bound to find some happy suggestion under 
“‘Dessert,’’ ‘‘ Meat” or ‘‘ Vegetable.” 

There are four points I am trying to cover with this cook- 
book. As yet I have not had time to finish them all, but 
when I have I shall feel that I have made a valuable addi- 
tion to the accuracy of my recipes. A recipe must be 
excellent—‘‘reliable’’—first. But is that all? Does not 
the housewife always ask the following questions when 
trying a new recipe: 


3. How much does it make? 
4. How much does it cost? 


1. How long doesit take to prepare? 
2. How long doesit take to cook? 


I am trying to answer each of these questions for each 
recipe. You see what a point of exactness and reliability 
such answers would give. I have worked it out with ‘‘Oyster 
Soufflé,” for instance. I have written in the corner of the 
card: 


1. 15 minutes 2. 20 minutes 3. Serves six 4. 35 cents 


A friend has made herself a cabinet like mine and she 
says she finds the plan a fine one to help her maid to learn 
to cook. She gives the maid one card at a time to prepare, 
and it seems easier for the maid to follow the one card 
than to read in a book, where the double page of recipes 
is confusing. The maid said she would “cook all of them 
cards yet,”’ and the plan acts as an incentive to learn one 
card after another. 


Other Simple but Helpful Records 


| | pomtaport my ‘‘cabinet box” I have worked out one or 
two helpful points in the way of simple records which 
I think every woman might adopt with profit to herself. 
For instance, when I fill a chest or a storage box with 
clothing, etc., besides labeling each bundle that goes into 
the chest or box I make a rough chart of the inside of the 
receptacle, so that I can put my hand on any desired article 
at once without disturbing the others. 

Again, on the inside of my medicine-chest door I have 
written, for em..gency’s sake, a list of the chief accidents 
and poisonings that are liable to occur in a family, and their 
treatments. On each bottle I write the date of purchase. 
Every six months I overhaul the cabinet and throw away 
medicines antedating that period, as I believe it is dangerous 
to take stale medicines which may have deteriorated from 
age and exposure. 

I have also labeled the drawers of the chiffonier that holds 
the children’s clothes. I found that I was always opening 
the wrong drawers. So I pasted neat labels, ‘‘ David's 
Underwear,”’ “Jean’s Rompers,”’ etc., on the drawers, and 
find it saves time for me, and especially for a stranger or 
nurse who might be called in to take care of the house for a 
brief period. Such occasions are bound to occur in every 
home at some time, no matter how much care is exercised 
by the members of the family, and I always think of this 
and try to have my home in such order that it would run 
smoothly even without my hand at the helm. That is why 
I label my linen shelves, the pantry shelves, laundry, etc., 
so that it would facilitate laying away linen and supplies 
by a stranger or a maid. 

Some women who do a great deal of sewing may find it very 
helpful to use a pasteboard box or some other receptacle or 
drawer for neatly and sytematically filing away their paper 
patterns, instead of using the usual haphazard ‘‘ pattern 
bag.” Pasteboard “guides’’ on which the subjects may be 
written (such as ‘‘Waists,’”’ ‘‘Aprons,”’ etc.) will be found 
convenient to classify them quickly, and will save time, 
temper and expense. 


A Filing System is Easy to Develop 


| Rood woman can very readily adapt these ideas to 
her own needs and develop filing systems of her own. 
I know that any woman who has once felt the comfort, 
satisfaction and pride that come from the use of a system- 
atic filing method will never return to the slipshod ways of 
the past. She will feel that it is just as commendable to 
have her home run in such a manner that a stranger can 
run it in the same grooves as herself as it is desirable to 
have the cogs in the wheels of a great railway system go 
right on moving, even though the fingers of the president 
of the road cease to write his dictates. 

I want in my next and last article to tell you of a friend 
who employs a servant, and who introduced this new house- 
keeping in her home and trained her maid to do her work 
in one-half the time. She succeeded admirably. One day 
the maid turned to her and said: “I like this new way of 
working, Ma’am. I do my work better; I do it quicker. ~ I 
am doing twice as much work. This helps you, Ma’am, 
but—excuse me—where doI come in? If I am doing more 
work shouldn’t I get more pay?” 

Here was ‘‘the square deal’’ put up to my friend. She 
thought much about it, and finally she evolved what I think 
isa simple and yet remarkable plan—a plan so really remark- 
able that the Editor of THE LapiEs’ HomME JouRNAL has 
declared it to be “nearer a solution of the servant-girl 
problem than anything I have ever read.’’ And it is 
extremely clever, practical and yet simple. Who knows but 
that my friend may have made the most marvelous domestic 
discovery of the-century ! 

At’all ¢vents in the next JOURNAL I shall tell you about it. 
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EDITOR’S NoTE—Amazing as this story is, and in 
parts almost past belief, it yet reflects in romance 
the life of a real girl which was strange beyond the 
wildest flights of fancy. The other characters, the 
main situation, the incidents, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, and the plot, other than in its psycholog- 
ical aspect, are all imaginary. But the Triple Girl, 
while not a portrait, is a picture for which the actual 
girl, the famous Miss Beauchamp, has been used as 
amodel. Her case is recorded in ‘‘ The Dissociation 
of Personality,’?’ by Doctor Morton Prince. There 
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this life. They area part of you as much as this 
life is a part of you. The Guru has spoken of 
the refraction of the raysof Buddhi-Atman. May 
it not be that this refraction is causing you to 
live three incarnations at oneand the same time?”’ 

“It seems impossible. Yet that would—it 
does explain. How wise you are, though all 
untaught in the occult mysteries!” 

‘Love, true love, lifts one above the earth 
planes,’’ replied Lancing with absolute sincerity. 

















‘“‘Listen!’’ he continued, for the moment con- 





any reader who chooses to consult the book may an 





find a full account of the changes of personality, as 

pictured in the Rosemary of this story, set forth with scientific 
precision as having been experienced by Miss Beauchamp. 
And it is now an accepted scientific fact that her case is not 
unique, for every feature of it, with one exception, has been 
observed in other cases recorded by other physicians of the 
mind in this country and in Europe. Indeed it is now recog- 
nized that the ‘‘moods’’ so many have, in which one seems 
‘“like a different person,’’ are manifestations of distinct per- 
sonalities dwelling in one body. First one personality gets the 
upper hand, then another, and those who notice the abrupt 
change say, ‘‘Oh, dear! she’s in another of her moods,’’ 
never realizing that they are being given a glimpse into the won- 
derful realm of abnormal psychology. In this story the door 
into that realm is thrown wide open, and in Rosemary’s sud- 
den shifts of personality thousands of girls will see their own 
changing ‘‘ moods”’ reflected as in a mirror. 


XX 
ANCING'S heart bounded as he saw the door of the side 


room swing slowly open and he realized that the girl 

was coming into the library where he stood in consul- 
tation with the Hindu. In which one of her three personali- 
ties would sheappear? As ‘‘ Rose,’’ exhausted by her frenzy, 
yet ever ready for another outburst? Oras “‘Billie’’? But 
“‘Billie’’ would have flung the door wide and come out witha 
rush. Only “‘ Marie’’ could have opened the door so quietly. 
The very first sight of her drooping figure and downbent 
head brought to Lancing the clear remembrance of his part- 
ing from her in the darkness of the garden. He stepped for- 
ward to meet her, and as she looked up he saw from her white 
face and the black rings below her eyes that she was suffering 
from the physical reaction of ‘‘ Rose’s”’ frenzied rage. 

‘“‘Dearest,’’ he said, ‘‘you see I have consulted the Guru, 
asI saidI would. He has explained the cause of your trouble 
and has agreed to restore you to health.” 

The girl looked from Lancing to the Hindu, unable for a 
moment to believe such marvelous good fortune despite her 
faith in the holy Guru. 

Jingh met her glance of doubt and pitiful appeal with a 
benignant look. His voice filled the little room with its 
sonorous and solemn bass notes: ‘‘Atman is illimitable. 
Buddhi transmits from Atman to Manas, yet at times Manas 
fails to receive. A veil falls. Veils may be raised. Wisdom, 
with faith, moves the Universe.”’ 

The girl stretched out her hands in gentle supplication. 
‘“‘Mine is the faith, the wisdom yours, holy Guru! Raise the 
veil! Free me from this horror of darkness!”’ 

The Hindu stepped forward, but Lancing interposed. 
‘‘Wait. I am not certain as to the right of this. The others 
know. She also should be told before anything is done.” 

‘Silence is often wise and merciful,’’ replied the Hindu. 

“You need tell me nothing,’’ murmured the girl. 

“Yet I prefer to talk with you a few minutes. The Guru 
can be reassuring your aunts as to the certainty of your 
recovery,” said Lancing. 

Jingh read the command in Lancing’s glance and glided 
from the room. 

When the door closed behind him Lancing drew around 
an easy-chair and seated the girl in it with tender care. He 


bent down beside her on one knee, so that their faces were 
on a level, and drew between his palms the little hand on 
which sparkled his engagement ring and the slender gold 
band that symbolized his marriage—not to her, but to 
“Billie,”’ her impish tormentor. 


BB nea id he said, “the Guru has explained your 
trouble to me in language that I can understand, not 
in esoteric terms. He has told me that what you mistook 
for intruding astrals ue 

‘‘Astrals? Are there then more than one? I spoke only 
of one. Yet lately, since I came here, there have been 
things—that tailored suit, the heavy shoes and that hat 
among other things. Oh, Mr. Lancing, are there more 
than one?” 

‘“Not what you believe, dear—not obsessing spirits. The 
Guru has explained clearly, though I doubt whether I can 
make you understand. In effect he says that these others 
whom you believe obsess you are really parts of yourself.’’ 

‘‘Of myself? When they torment me? When they inter- 
fere with my plans, buy clothes and make acquaintances I 
do not like, offend my friends—oh, a thousand annoyances 
and persecutions! Can you not imagine how it—or they; 
I thought it was the thing that calls itself ‘ Billie’ —how they 
made me suffer by running away aboard the steamer? That 
morning when you came to me on the deck it was frightfully 
embarrassing to have you speak to me, thinking you knew 
me. I was so frightened until I saw by your face that you 
were one I could trust, and not the kind she—or they—so 
often made friends with.” 

““You poor dear! Yet now are you altogether sorry that 
‘Billie’ ran off with you? Had it not been for her I might 
never have met you.” 

The faintest pink of a blush tinged her white cheeks. ‘‘I 
am—not sorry,’ she murmured, ‘‘not since I know that the 
holy Guru will heal me, so that I will not be a burden to—to 
those I love.” 

“You will not, dearest. Never fear. He has promised 
to make you whole. ‘Whole,’ that is the word! I have 
explained that these others, whom you regard as obsessing 
spirits, are really parts of your own personality. I believe 
that the cause of their seeming enmity to you has been 
owing to the lack of harmony in living, due to the lack of 
unity. Each part has been free to go its own way while in 
possession of your body, and so there have come diversity of 
tastes and interests, and consequent irritation.” 

“Do you mean—oh, it can’t be possible! Why, I am I! 
How, then, can I be only a part?” 





TILL doubtful as to the truth of the Hindu’s psycho- 

logical explanations, yet convinced of the need to put 
an end to the girl’s fear and perplexity, Lancing pondered 
the question. He thought of her religious belief, and saw a 
way to state the situation so that she could understand or at 
least think she understood. ‘‘Listen, dearest, it is something 
this way: You as a Theosophist believe that after each 
devachan you are born again into a new incarnation: Asa 
rule you do not remember what has taken place in your 
previous incarnations, yet they were no less your lives than 

(Page 21) 


vinced by his own statement. ‘‘I have said 
that you are three incarnations in one. What 
greater proof could there be of the certainty that we are 
fated for one another, when in each of these three incar- 
nations or personalities 1 have loved you and won your 
love?”’ 

She stared at him. ‘“I do not—I—— You say those 
others 

‘“Your other selves, dearest. I love them and they love 
me even as you love me and I love you.” 

‘‘But how, then, can we—which one? If you and I, how 
can you and they Ze 

“The Guru has explained it to me: It is Karma that you 
and your other selves should all be reunited. At present 
your Central Self is veiled off from you and your other 
selves. He will lift the veil. The rays of Buddhi-Atman will 
no longer be refracted and you will be One.”’ 

‘“Then you wish me to become one with the things that 
have tormented me?”’ 

‘‘Have you never thought that they may have been dis- 
tressed and irritated by your friends and actions as you are 
by theirs? Union will bring harmony, the harmony of the 
Higher Self.’ 

“Then I am not my Higher Self, but only a lower self, a 
part? Iam to become nothing that she, my Real Self, may 
live in consciousness? Yet I have been blessed with this love 
between us; what more can I ask than the joy of giving my 
life, my existence, for your happiness?” 

“Dear little martyr! But you will live, you will exist— 
you, too, will be the Real Self.”’ 

She gazed at him in an ecstasy of self-sacrifice. ‘It will 
not be I myself, I who look at you now, dear. I will have 
gone! Yet if it is necessary for me to go I will gladly 
give myself.” 

‘“‘It is not necessary. Now, dear, I will call in the Guru.”’ 
He rose and crossed the room. 











MPELLED by her prying curiosity Jane had come into the 

parlor with Postlethwaite, and attempted toassume a lead- 
ing part in the proceedings. As the quickest and surest way 
to rid himself of her interference Jingh had bestowed upon 
her what he esoterically termed ‘‘the Beatitude of the Inner 
Silence.’”” When Lancing opened the door she was locked in 
a hypnotic trance that resembled catalepsy. Postlethwaite 
sat beside her wrapped about in self-pity. Mrs. Harper 
was absorbed in vague meditation, and even Mrs. Willet 
sat quiet and placid. At Lancing’s gesture Jingh spoke a last 
reassuring word to the little matron and glided forward into 
the library. 

Lancing closed the door and turned about to find the 
Hindu already posed before the reverently bowing girl. 
The hypnotist raised his hands and spoke with calm 
authority: ‘‘Sleep, maiden. Sleep and be at peace.” 

Obediently her eyelids drooped, fluttered and closed. 

The Hindu turned to Lancing. ‘She is in the first state 
of hypnotic trance. Stand beside me to listen, but leave the 
questioning to me.” 

“‘T may tell you some questions to ask,”’ replied Lancing. 

Jingh bowed assent, faced the girl, and stated positively: 
“You shall answer the exact truth to all questions.” 

“‘T will answer the exact truth.” 
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“Who are you?’”’ “Speak!” insisted Jingh in a tone that compelled high in a flame of pure tenderness and pity and longing that 
“Tam I, Marie Willet.” ; obedience. lighted his mind with the glow of inspiration. ‘“‘ There’s yet 


ingh murmured a side remark to Lancing: ‘‘As you see, 

it is only a partial hypnotic stage and not. sufficient. Yet 
first we will test this dissociated state.” Again he addressed 
the girl: ‘‘How long have you been Marie Willet ?”’ 

“ Always, of course.” 

‘What is the first event you remember in your life?’’ 

“When I was a little child I remember that my papa and 
mamma quarreled, and my papa became very red in the face 
and he ’ The words stopped abruptly. There was a 
moment’s convulsive twitching of the face and neck, and 
then a voice, startlingly distinct from the first soft murmur- 
ing, burst from between the writhing lips with petulant 
defiance: ‘You sha’n't tell! You sha’n’t! You sha’n’t!” 

‘My stars!’’ whispered Lancing. ‘“ That’s ‘Billie’!”’ 

“The question is not material. It need not be answered,” 
said Jingh. 


A ONCE the convulsed face of the girl smoothed to its 
blissful calm. The Hindu again turned to Lancing. 
“Has the Sahib knowledge of any event in the past life of 
the maiden that may not be known to this part of the 
divided self? I wish to learn whether the third dissociated 
personality is of recent origin or of long standing; in other 
words, if it is a true part of the original self and possessed of 
a portion of the traits and memories of that self.” 

“T see. Unfortunately | am unacquainted with the past 
life of Miss—of my wife, and so Wait! Ask her when 
she first met Denny Connors.”’ 

Jingh faced the girl. ‘‘When did you first meet Denny 
Connors ?”’ 

‘Seven days ago, in the morning, soon after sunrise.”’ 

‘“Where?”’ 

‘On the top of the steamer.”’ 

Jingh glanced inquiringly at Lancing, who said: ‘‘ Ask 
her if she does not remember himasa boy at Sunday-school.”’ 

““Do you remember Denny Connors asa boy at Sunday- 
school?”’ 

“ca No.”’ 

‘“‘There’s your proof,’’ said Lancing. ‘‘ You can make sure 
by asking her about the time Denny rocked over a boat and 
spilled her into the lake at City Park.” 

“Marie Willet, do you remember when Denny Connors 
rocked a boat and cast you overboard 
into the waters of the lake at City 
Park?” 

““No; I was never in a boat with 
Mr. Connors. I was never cast Over- 
board into City Park lake, though I did 
fall off the steamer, and he and Mr. 
Lancing leaped overboard after me.” 

‘Did you see that?” 

“IT saw them come running to catch 
me, and I saw Mr. Connors jump over 
the rail.” 

“Did you see what happened after 
that?” 













“é No.”’ 

“Do you know what happened ?”’ 

“ca Yes.”’ 

“You say you did not see. How do 
you know?”’ 





‘There isa mysterious ” Again 
the words choked in her throat, her 
face became contorted, and the defiant 
command burst from her lips: ‘‘ You 
sha’n’t! You sha’n’t tell!” 

Jingh nodded significantly to Lanc- 
ing. “The repetition of the proof of 
an interposing will confirms my surmise 
that this extraordinary case presents 
an instance of three alternating per- 
sonalities, one of whom is, at least oc- 
casionally, co-conscious. The one you 
have married is present as a watcher when this one, and 
perhaps the third, is in control of the body.”’ 

‘“‘She has claimed that such is the fact. Yet it seems 
incredible. I can comprehend this alternation of person- 
ality, but two personalities present and conscious in the one 
body at the same time—the very thought makes me dizzy.” 

“Have you never experienced a feeling of detachment, 
of a part of you watching the other active part?” 

“It has happened to meat rare intervals.”’ 

“With you rarely, but with some persons it is a frequent 
occurrence. We have herean instance of its abnormal devel- 
opment as a co-conscious faculty of one of these alternating 
personalities. Enough now of theory. We will proceed 
with our investigations.”’ 


HE Hindu bent over the girl, stroked her forehead, and 

spoke in quiet command: “Maiden, your sleep deepens. 
You are now your Real Self. You are not dissociated. All 
your memories are unified. You are one and indivisible. 
All the discordant elements of your character are reduced to 
harmony. All your experiences are the experiences of your 
single whole personality. Thisis the truth. Say it.” 

The girl sat pallid, inert and dumb. 

“*Speak!”” commanded Jingh. 

Her lips trembled and parted, but no sound came from 
between them. The Hindu bent nearer; his voice vibrated 
with power: “‘Answer! Who are you?”’ 

Again the pale lips trembled and parted, and this time 
a voice came from between them, calm, deliberate and clear: 
Shem i." 

“What is your name?” 

‘“*Rosemary Willet.” 

“When did you first meet Denny Connors?” 

‘* He was a boyin the class next to mine in Sunday-school.”’ 

“Rose! It is Rose now,” whispered Lancing excitedly. 

Jingh raised his hand in a restraining gesture and asked 
another question: ‘‘You remember him as a boy. When 
and where did you first meet him again within the last 
month?’”’ 

“Seven days ago, on a steamship, coming from San 
Francisco to San Diego.”’ 

“* Marie!” exclaimed Lancing. 

Again Jingh raised a restraining hand. “Seven days ago? 
Why did you come aboard the steamship alone?”’ 

**T cannot tell.” 

““You shall tell. I command you!” 

“IT cannot. I do not know why it was.” 

Jingh summoned all his power and returned to the attack. 
“You must answer me; you cannot resist answering me! 
Why did you come aboard the steamship alone?"’ 

The parted lips writhed, but uttered no sound. 


** It—be— because I ra-ra-ran a-a-a-wa-wa-ay t-t-t-t —— 
The odd stutter ended in an inarticulate gasping. 

“* Answer distinctly!’’ commanded Jingh. 

Fora moment there was no response from the inert figure 
in the chair. Then, with the suddenness of a flame flaring 
up in the darkness, the insensate face of the hypnotized girl 
lighted with an outglimpsing of elfish mockery, a saucy 
uptilting of the corners of the lips, a flash of dimples, a 
creasing of the laughter wrinkles below the closed eyes. 
The look came and was gone with the quickness of a flicker 
of rosy light ona clay mask. 

“**Billie’!’’ gasped Lancing. ‘She's still there.”’ 

Jingh was already concentrating his power to subdue the 
intruder. ‘“ You who mock, I command you to return to 
your place. You are no more than a part of the whole, an 
undivided and indivisible part. You have no separate 
entity. You cannot separate yourself from the Real Self. 
You cannot show yourself again.’’ He paused as if defying 
“ Billie’? to attempt resistance to his command. The girl’s 
face remained dull and immobile. 

Jingh turned to Lancing with a look of repressed exult- 
ance, ‘‘The tests have now been made,” he said. ‘‘I am 
satisfied asto the truth of my surmise. The three are highly 
differentiated parts of the dissociated Real Self.” 

‘Even this mischievous one—‘ Billie’ ?” 

**She represents, in part, the contrary element in person- 
ality: that which may go no farther than self-criticism or 
the feeling of detachment of which I spoke, yet which in 
some becomes a veritable spirit of perversity, compelling 
the lover and friend to speak harsh words and even to do 
cruel deeds to those he loves.” 

“*So also does anger,’’ suggested Lancing. 

“‘Anger and all other violent passions are dissociated 
states, partial or complete according to their intensity,’’ 
replied the Hindu. 


| eepeenaes bent his brows, perplexed. “A man ina rage 
sometimes acts like amadman. But can a personality 
such as one of these partial selves, itself a dissociated state, 
become dissociated by anger?” 
“Far more readily, as a rule, than a normal personality. 
There is even great liability to spontaneous sub-dissociation 
of the dissociated personalities, with the 
asylum as the inevitable consequence.” 
Lancing shuddered. ‘I did not dream of 
such a danger. Good Heaven, man, you 
must save her!’’ 
“T will do my best. The truth is now 
established that the parts were all fragments 


of her Real Self. I believe that they have 
been reintegrated into the original person- 
ality and that she is now that Real Self 

in ahypnoticstate. If this is so I should be 

able to awaken her as her Real Self, possessed 

of all the memories of the three and of all 

their several traits and qualities in such 
degree as will harmonize in one character.”’ 

“All memories? Then she will remember i 
our marriage. This suspense! I can’t stand 1 
it. Waken her at once!” 

“Calm yourself. She shall awaken now.” 

The girl still sat pallid and inert. Jingh 
fixed his glowing eyes upon her and concen- 
trated his will. ‘‘ Maiden,’ he stated, ‘‘you are now your 
Real Self, one and indivisible. You shall remain your Real 
Self. WhenI give command you shall waken as your Real Self 
and shall so remain. Open your eyes! Awake!”’ 

Slowly the heavy eyelids parted and opened, and the dull, 
torpid face stirred with the return of feeling. But such feel- 
ing! Mouth and face twisted and twitched in meaningless 
grins and grimaces; the big gray eyes glanced incessantly 
about, bright and alert, but with no more than momentary 
interest in the various objects over which their gaze roved. 

Too amazed to speak Lancing bent forward and touched 
her shoulder. Instantly she started to her feet and began 
to move about the room, twitching her arms and head and 
darting here and there in an aimless, zigzag manner so 
rapidly and erratically that twice she collided with the 
furniture before Lancing could seize her and force her back 
into her chair. 

Holding her fast he glared about with a look that turned 
the Hindu's swarthy face an ashen gray. ‘“ You scoundrel!’ 
he muttered between his clenched teeth; ‘you've shattered 
her mind. Restore her, quick!” 

‘‘Pardon, Sahib! Result unforeseen—unimagined!’’ 
stammered the Hindu. ‘‘Cease to look—with anger! 
Fear—weakens; I can do nothing.”’ 


DREAD as intense as the Hindu’s terror, though of a 
different order, chilled Lancing’s anger. If the man 
could do nothing, and she should be left in this frightful con- 
dition! He hastily averted his wildly glaring eyes and cried 
appealingly: ‘“‘No, no! Don’t fear. I won't hurt you! 
Only save her! I'll give anything if you'll save her!”’ 
Rapidly as he uttered the words Jingh had caught assur- 
ance from the imploring note of the first syllable and was 
bending over the girl before the last hurried supplication 
left the lips of the engineer. He moved so quickly that 
his hands were still shaking as he caught up her left hand 
and flashed the diamond of the ring in her distracted eyes. 
“ Be still! Sleep!’’ he commanded. 

At the word a stillness fell upon the girl. Her eyelids 
sank, her twitching limbs and head became motionless, 
her face relaxed into the half-smiling placidity of normal, 
healthful siumber. 

Lancing drew in a deep breath and masked his lingering 
dread behind a look of forced calm. ‘What was it?”’ 
he muttered. 

‘Sahib, | vow to you the mystery is beyond my learning. 
The result should have been as we desired. Instead, all my 
knowledge is at fault. Who may untangle the mystery 
of the soul?”’ 

“You admit failure?” groaned Lancing. He looked at 
the tranquil face of the unconscious girl, and his love burned 






a chance,” he exclaimed. ‘‘‘ Billie’ is my friend, my help- 
meet. She claims to be present always. She may know the 
cause of this. Ask her to come.” 

‘‘T will try,” replied Jingh, and he addressed the sleeping 
girl: ‘‘The Sahib, the master, calls for his friend and help- 
meet, for his wife. Awake, Merry One, you who call yourself 
‘Billie,” awake!” 

Instantly the gray eyes flashed open, dancing and spar- 
kling with mischievous merriment; the placid face dimpled 
and smiled, surcharged with vivacious life; the recumbent 
figure bounded up and whirled about the room ina jig of 
elfish glee. 

“**Billie’!’’ cried Lancing. ‘‘Stop! Tell me at once. 
What wasit? Why did he fail? How did it happen?”’ 


cate paused in the middle of the room and eyed him with 
saucy mockery. ‘‘ Don’t you wish you knew? The two 
wise men of the East and West! It didn’t happen. It 
fizzled. And the cause was neither Occidental, Oriental 
nor Accidental.” 

Lancing signed to the Hindu, who turned at the unspoken 
command and glided from the room. 

‘‘ Billie” stared after him, her eyes and mouth round with 
childish wonder. When the door closed behind him she 
looked about at Lancing’s resolute face. ‘‘Ginger! You 
certainly have him going some!" A real live Mahatma at 
that! However did you do it?” 

‘‘T proved myself stronger than he. He tried to hypnotize 
me, and I was able to resist him.”’ 

“Oh, goody! Then we're alike. He can’t fool us, can he? 
or make us mind him? Wasn’t it funny the way he thought 
he had me all tied up to them, and then, when he tried to 
wake us up, allin one girl, I made an idiot of it?’”’ 

‘‘What, ‘Billie’! You did that?” 

“Yes. Wasn't it just too rich foranything? The juggler 
jugged! Oh, joy!” and she began to jig again in the 
exuberance of her glee. 


Lancing made no attempt to stop her until he had taken - 


a minute to consider the situation. On the whole he was 
relieved. It was evident that Jingh’s lack of success had 
not been due to a mistaken method of procedure or the 
wrongness of his theory, but to the intervention of will- 
ful “Billie.’’ If only her opposition 
could be overcome all might still be 
well. He thought out a careful plan 
of attack. Above all things he must 
be tactful, for if ‘‘ Billie” could not be 
induced to submit to the merger with 
her fellow-selves it was now certain 
that Jingh could not compel her. 
“‘ Sweetheart ” he began. 

Flushed and beaming with mirth the 
girl paused in the midst of her jig. 
‘* Piffle!’’ she cried, ‘I’m not that at 
all. I’m your helpmeet. You said so, 
yourself.” 

**My little helpmcet !’’ he said, smil- 
ing hopefully at the word. ‘‘ Don’t 
fancy me indifferent to your joy, dear. 
I wish I could laugh with you. It’s a 
great joke on Jingh. You fooled him 
completely. But there’s one thing, dear: 
don’t yousee how it hurts me? That’s 
why I can’t laugh at the joke, good 
as it is.” 

“‘Hurts you? How?”’ she demanded, 
curious and half sobered by his grave 
look. 

“It hurt me very much that I did 
not get the real whole Rosemary.” 

“‘So that’s it! You don’t like me as 
you made believe. You want me to 
get all mixed up with mystic Marie and 
raving Rosie. No, thanks! The present situation suits me 
toaT. I’m free and gay.” 

“Free and gay now. But didn’t you hear what Jingh 
said? At any time Rose and Marie are apt to divide up 
into more selves, and then they—you, all of you—would 
have to be put into an asylum where they keep crazy people. 
Marie is on the verge of what is called melancholia and is 
apt to kill herself. You know what she said in the garden 
about giving up this incarnation, and that means you, too, 
would die.” 

“Ugh! the silly, morbid creature!” 

“Yet she thinks enough of me to be willing to join in the 
Real Self.” 

‘*Maybe. 
a minute?” 

‘‘Because of her violent temper? That is a danger as 
great as Marie’s melancholia; it approaches to mania. 
Consider the asylum, ‘Billie’; you can’t be free and gay 
there. But asa part of Rosemary you could be gayand you 
would be as free as the other parts of her.” 

“‘But I do so hate to give up and go in with those crea- 
tures.’” She paused and stood hesitating, her piquant face 
cocked sideways in the unwonted effort of thinking. Then 
a mischievous smile deepened her dimples and set her eyes 
to dancing. “I’ve got it!’’ she cried. “I'll join if Rosie- 
posie joins. Not unless. I’ll stake my freedom against the 
chance of her consenting. That's fairto her andto me. Now 
catch your breath andcallthe police. I’mgoing to bring her.”’ 


XXI 


EFORE Lancing realized what the little mischief was 

about she had skipped across and placed herself at the 
door of her room, with one hand on the knob, in the attitude 
natural to a person who has just come out and closed the 
door. Her eyes had an abstracted look and her lips moved. 
Soon a swift change came over the dimpled, uptilted face, a 
magic change from childhood to ripe girlhood. The graceful 
little form stiffened as from an impulse of hauteur. The 
expression of the face changed subtly from naiveté to pride. 
The abstracted look of the eyes became clouded with the 
momentary confusion which he remembered having noticed 
as one of the indications of the girl’s supposed changes 
of moods. 

But the confusion in her eyes quickly passed. There could 
be no doubt as to her identity. She was gazing at Lancing 
witha passionate intensity that only Rose had shown herself 
capable of feeling. Whether her emotion was anger or love 
he could not at once perceive, nor did he wait to determine. 
He hastened toward her, his arms outstretched entreatingly. 





But how about Rose? Think she’d do it for 
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an’s Letters to a Man 


About Things on the Road Over Which One Has Been and the Other is Going 





IN EXPLANATION: These letters are actual 
letters: not written primarily for publication. 
They are written in a man’s way by one man 
to another, and are for men. If women read 
them they should do so with that full under- 
standing and allowance.—THE EDITORS. 


VI 
Di= CROSBY: I was at the Scotts’ 


the other evening for dinner and they 
were holding forth—in a friendly " 
way, of course—on the fact that you and a 
Edna had declined two of their invitations 
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he does that occasionally for his own enjoy- 
ment he ought to be willing to make a similar 
exception, occasionally, for his wife’s enjoy- 
ment. Your mother and I made this rule: 
Four evenings at home every week: two 
evenings out, and Sunday evenings, of course, 
we always dined with her people, as you 
know. We kept to this rule pretty well, 
subject, of course, to changes: some weeks 
we were out more, some weeks less; but the 
average was that, and it kept both of us 
fresh in our interests; we kept in touch with 
our friends and what other people were 








lately, and Mrs. Scott ended with: ‘‘ Do 
you know, Mr. Fairbanks, that those chil- 
dren of yours are getting to be regular moles? They go 
nowhere. Really, I am afraid that Edna will stagnate.” 

Now between you and me and a dark alley, Crosby, 
I don’t altogether blame you for turning down the Scott 
*‘invites’’: I do, as often as I dare. I’d dare oftener if 
Mrs. Scott hadn’t been sucha trump when your mother was 
so seriously ill, and I have a soft spot in my heart for any 
one who was good to your mother, ill or well. Nor have you 
suggested ‘‘moles” to me. And I haven’t seen any signs of 
Edna’s immediate stagnation. There are some folks—and 
I think the Scotts are of that type—who seem to be abso- 
lutely afraid of spending an evening at home with each 
other. If they don’t dread it they certainly don’t know 
what to do when they find themselves alone in each other's 
company. They must have people around them, not only 
to bring out their best but also to bring anything out. 

“What do Ednaand Crosby do with themselves at home 
every evening? ’’ wonderingly asked Mrs. Scott. 

And when I told her you two read aloud mostly, or that 
Edna played or sewed, or you two talked, she was frankly 
and honestly bewildered. I can hardly imagine Scott read- 
ing to his wife, or her sewing, and I’d hate to hear her play. 
And as for talking—poor dear, she hasn’t any mind to 
furnish talk beyond social drivel. 

Why do I retail what she said then? Just because, like 
all cases of that sort, where there is much smoke there’s 
always bound to bea little fire. I caught myself wondering 
several times last winter, and again this season, whether 
you weren’t overdoing the always-home-at-evening business 
a trifle. I may be wrong—and I hope I am—but two or 
three times I thought Edna was not as all-around in her 
views last year as she usually is. She hadn’t heard this 
symphony or that speaker, and both of you werea bit rusty 
on the plays that were worth seeing. I may be wrong in 
another thing, too, and if so Ednawill say so; but I thought 
I caught just a bit of a wistful note in her once or twice when 
we were talking about this lecturer and his work and that 
conductor and his interpretation of some special composition. 

“Life” once made the clever remark about being good: 
** Be good, but don’t overdo it” —whichis only a smarter way 
of saying that you can carry any good thing too far. And 
a man, in affairs all day, is very apt, if given the rein, to 
carry the evening-slipper, cigar and newspaper habit too far. 
I did it, and your mother gently but firmly pulled me out of 
it; and while I didn’t like it at the time I very soon realized 
that it was for my good and hers. 


HERE is no doubt about one fact: that a business man 

is generally tired when he gets home at the end of the 
day. He has had a full day: he’s been in a world where 
things have been whirling around him, and it is anything but 
appetizing to him to have to get active again by jumping into 
his better clothes, eating rather hastily, and, if he lives as 
you do away from town, getting into the train again back 
to the very town where he’s been all day long. Naturally 
his home is to him a place he hies to as toa restful spot, and, 
frayed with the day’s wear, he seeks it as a place of refuge: 
of quiet: of rest. 

Then, too, awarm fireis pleasanter than to go out into 
the cold again, even if you can go ina machine. That 
makes it easier; still the effort remains, and tired Nature 
rebels at the idea of getting up and going again after one 
has been in that game all day. The man has a strong case 
of it in this matter of going out evenings after a busy day, 
and no one who leads the life of the average business man 
nowadays will gainsay it. 

But how about the wife? Has she nocaseat all? She’s 
been busy, too, all day; but in the place to which the 


from where he has beenall day. Fancy a 


takes her out for an evening for dinner, a concert, a play, 
or an evening in some other home than her own. By Jove, 
when you come to think of it, Boy, it must be a relief to a 
woman to go out somewhere once in a while and eat a dinner 
that some other woman has prepared for her! 

We men forget that our women folks prepare just five 
short of eleven hundred meals for us in a year. Suppose 
we had to do it. Wouldn't werebel? Heavens! The very 
thought of it used fairly to make me grab your mother and 
take her out toa restaurant. I have never wondered at 
the statistics that more women go insane than men: my 
wonder is that the total is so small. You remember the priest 
who chided one of his parishioners for her meager attendance 
at mass, and one Sunday went to her home and looked after 
the children while she went to church? He wasa sadder but 
a wiser priest when she got back! 

He was like the young unmarried rector who declared that 
every young mother in his church who was truly spiritual 
and had the welfare of her offspring at heart should person- 
ally present her child at the church for baptism never later 
than forty-eight hours after birth! It took this young chap 
some time to learn why a very audible titter from the 
married folks in his congregation followed his announcement ! 
Then a merciful mother in his flock took him aside and told 
him a thing or two. Oh, we men are wondrous wise, some- 
times, on women’s affairs! I often think of the quiet little 
laughs that women must have on the wisdom of us Lords of 
Creation ! 


OW home evenings are good: few things are better. 

They cement domestic relations as nothing else can do, 
and I pity those who can find no pleasure nor refreshment in 
them. But they can be overdone, and I think that we men 
fall too quickly after marriage into the every-evening- 
at-home trot and forget the wives’ part. Of course it 
is a situation that is diametrically opposite for the two 
concerned. Therefore there is all the more reason why both 
sides should be seen and appreciated, and, like all such 
situations in life, solved by finding the middle ground: a 
case, in other words, of give and take. I am not saying 
this of you in particular, but I think too many husbands do 
all the taking in this matter and none of the giving. They 
want to remain by their firesidesand smoke every evening— 
and there is where the wife suffers in particular and the 
husband too. Staying home every night is just as wrong 
in its way as going out every evening is in its way. Both 
can be overdone. 

A wife must have some breezes from the outside world 
blow over her. You will say: “She can go out during the 
daytime.’’ Sometimes she can, yes; other times she can't. 
As a general proposition she is just as much confined to her 
job as a man is to his, for her going out during the daytime 
for pleasure is just as difficult as it is fora man. Besides 
she has a natural desire to enjoy her pleasures with her 
husband, and her desireis right. To enjoy a pleasure alone is 
like kissing the air: amusing, perhaps, but not thoroughly 
satisfying. 


F COURSE late hours come in here, and a man is per- 

fectly right when he holds that late hours at night unfit 
him forbusiness the next day. I thinka busy man is justified 
when, except on special occasions, he objects to going to the 
opera and to the late hours which the opera means. I used 
to say to your mother; ‘‘ The opera only on Saturday even- 
ings, except once or twice during a winter,’’ and then we would 
generally select the evening before a holiday. At the same 
time a man must not forget that he does not object to getting 
home at 1 or 2 A. M. when he goes to a public dinner, and as 


doing and saying; and we kept abreast of 
the latest in music, lectures and plays. I 
believe it did much to keep your mother as young and fresh 
as she was, and it certainly helped me mentally and physi- 
cally. You see it is a case of compromise, as everything 
in this life is and should be. 


HUSBAND and wife must not live so closely that they 

exclude all other folks and interests. It isall very well 
to feel that self-sufficiency in each other that young married 
folks experience, but the time comes when you realize that 
you must mingle with your fellow beings if you are going to 
develop, mentally or spiritually. 

A man needs the social contact just as much as does the 
wife. For him to mingle only in business circles is narrow- 
ing. His thoughts in the evening must be different from 
those during the day if he would develop and be an all- 
around man. Too often the chief lack of the American 
man is that he has no interests save those of his business: 
his thoughts go along the same grooves in the evening as 
during the day. If he has friends they are too often apt to 
be men in his own line of business, and the evening talk is 
the same as the day talk. 

This is fundamentally wrong, and one way to right it is 
for him to see that among his friends shall be those whose 
material interests in life are radically different from his own, 
so that his thoughts are changed, his horizon is widened and 
his life is developed on more than merely one side. This a 
mancan do for himself by the right kind and amount of social 
contact and relaxation. 

Often a man refuses to go to a symphony concert, to an 
opera or to any musical evening, because he says ‘‘ music is 
a Closed book to me: I know nothing about it. It’s a waste 
of my evening.” It may be. But even that is a question, 
for itis the case with many aman that one reason he does 
not love good music is because he has never heard enough 
of it, or none at all. But suppose it is true of him, is it 
true of his wife? She has just as much right to satisfy her 
nature at a concert as has the husband to satisfy his nature 
at a public dinner, only he can go to the dinner alone and 
she can’t very well go to the concert by herself. And it isa 
grievous mistake that a husband makes of finding his own 
comfort at home by suggesting that his wife ‘go with 
So-and-So if you want to go, but leave me at home.’”’ It is 
never conducive to the happiest home life when a wife finds 
her pleasures in the company of others than her husband. 
Many a happy home has struck its first bell out of tune by 
just this sort of thing. 


HE whole thing comes down tothis: that husbands have 

no right to get their comfort, evening after evening, at 
the expense of the equal right of their wives to satisfy their 
natures for an occasional hour or two or three of change 
from their all-day working places. A woman’s home always 
gains by the woman getting away from it once in a while: 
for an evening, for a day, and, when possible, for a week or 
a fortnight. She comes back to it refreshed and better 
prepared to give more to it than if she remained within its 
four walls day after day and evening after evening. If there 
is a-charm in the familiar, as we are told, there is also 
a deadly monotony in it. And because the home is always 
a welcome place for the man to return to at the end of the 
day he must not forget that it is very largely so because he 
has been away from it all day. Too many men are like 
the man who couldn’t understand where his wife ‘‘ caught 
insanity,’’ because, as he explained, ‘‘ she hadn’t been out of 
her kitchen a day for twenty years.” 

I write all this to you, not with the idea, fora minute, that 
you have got to the pig point where so many husbands are: 
of wallowing in their own comfort willy-nilly. I simply 

want to head you off from getting there, and 





to put a thought ortwoin your mind before 





husband flees to asa rest, as a place different 
F- 


man spending every one of his evenings in 
the office where he has been all day! That 
wouldn’t be much joy, would it? His nature 
clamors for a change, and that is what he 
gets when he goes home. 

But the wife has been there all day, and 
I wonder if a husband thinks often enough of 
the fact that the wife has just as strong a 
desire to get away for a while from the place 
‘that has known her all day as he has to 
get away from his office. The only ele- 
ment of change that comes to her is the fact 
that it is the time when her husband comes 
home, and we poor deluded fools are some- 
times apt to think, or are made to believe 
so, that that is enough for any wife and 
satisfies her. 

That she tries hard to make her hus- 
band think so, and believe it, there is no 
doubt. But should he believe it? Does she 
want to be literally taken at her word— 
evening after evening, and week after week ? 
I don’t think so, Crosby. She’s sincere 
when she says it, and she honestly believes 
she means it; but she’s tickled to death 
when her husband refuses to see it, and 











the every-evening-at-home habit gets you 
too strongly in its coils. It’s very insidious. 
I know that from personal experience, and 
it will grow onyou. It isn’t fair to Edna; it 
isn’t fair to the kiddies, because just in 
proportion as Edna keeps fresh in her 
thoughts she can uplift them. And it isn’t 
fair to yourself. 

Successful as you are and may think 
yourself to be, remember that no man can 
afford to become a cipher, and a man who 
refuses to mingle with his fellowmen very 
soon becomes one. For not one of us is so 
important to the number as the number is 
to us. They can spare us, but we cannot 
spare them. 

Tell Edna I'm coming out on Thursday 
for dinner, and will bring out with mea mitt 
for Douglass: the real big, regulation first- 
base kind that will fill his heart with joy 








and pride! And that will please his doting 
grandfather and 
Your—and Edna’s—loving 


PATER. 


NOTE—The seventh letter in this series will appear in 
the next issue of THe Journat (for December), 
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EDIToR’s NOTE 


JHE author of this article, Professor George 
4 Pierce Baker, is a member of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences of Harvard Univer- 
| sity. For more than twenty years he has 
~ devoted himself, both in college courses 
&) and in lectures and addresses throughout 
the country, to the development of study of the drama 
and the betterment of dramatic standards in the people. 
His instruction on the forms and technic of plays, as 
well as on the history of the drama, has been widely 
sought and has had a marked influence on the stage of 
today, as exemplified in the work of such former pupils 
of his as Percy Mackaye, among whose many plays are 
‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,’’ produced by E. H. Sothern and Julia 
Marlowe in America and England, ‘‘ The Scarecrow,”’ 
‘“Mater’’ and others; Edward Sheldon, whose three 
successful plays of ‘‘ Salvation Nell,’’ ‘‘The Nigger’’ 
and ‘‘ The Boss’’ are well known; Josephine Preston 
Peabody, the winner of the Stratford prize with the play, 
‘‘ The Piper,’’ performed in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon; and Edward Knoblauch, 
author of the notably successful plays of ‘‘Kismet’’ and 
“‘The Faun.’’ Among the well-known young writers and 
workers of the theater who have studied under Professor 
Baker are Walter Prichard Eaton, the author of ‘‘ The 
American Stage of Today,’’ Hans von Kaltenborn and 
Kenneth MacGowan, dramatic critics, and Winthrop 
Ames, theater manager. Professor Baker is himself 
the author of a book of authoritative and practical value 
on ‘‘The Development of Shakespeare as a Drama- 
tist,’’ and is the president of the Boston chapter of the 
Drama League of America. 





VERYWHERE in this country theaters are 

being built—theaters for plays, for vaudeville, 
or for picture shows. Our youth show such a crav- 
ing for the entertainment thus provided that many 
a father and mother who care little or nothing for 
the theater face bewilderedly this query: ‘‘How 
can we find out what our boys and girls should or 
should not see in the theaters of this town?”’ Even 
in the larger places, where the daily papers purport 
to give criticism of the plays and performances in the 
theaters, this is a hard question to answer. 

In the first place little is said in detail as to the 
vaudeville bills, and practically nothing as to picture 
shows. Secondly, far too much of what is printed 
for criticism of plays is of the nature of press notices— 
that is, matter sent in by the press agent of the 
company, and then merely edited for brevity or 
for a wording likely to be more attractive to the 
readers of the paper. Few except the metropolitan 
journals can afford to keep on salary persons solely 
for dramatic or for dramatic and musical criticism. 
Often this means that dramatic criticism, if offered 
at all, is prepared by some one who has had no 
special training for the work and who gives to it what 
time he can spare from a day already overcrowded 
with other kinds of writing for his paper. Also few 
critics are allowed to write without a keen eye for 
the reader who will be interested only if the article 
is amusing apart from the dramatic criticism it 
contains. Few countries other than America, I 
suspect, have as much comment on plays that is very 
communicative as to the personality or the clever- 
ness of the writer, but is really uncommunicative as 
to the true merits or faults of the play in question. 
Even when none of these difficulties exists the critic 
naturally writes for mature readers, and often, in 
discussing a play, he does not even hint whether or 
not it is desirable food for younger imaginations. 
And there are many plays today which, while 
thoroughly praiseworthy for mature auditors, are 
questionable for our youths. 


The Theater is a Great Power for Good 


\V HAT, then, may the anxious parent do, par- 
‘V ticularly the parent who, brought up not to go 
to the theater, and consequently not caring for it, 
finds the younger generation assuming that pro- 
miscuous theater-going is not a privilege, but a 
right ? 

First of all let the parent disabuse his mind of the 
old-time prejudice that cries: ‘‘All theater-going 
must be bad, for theaters are places of dangerous 
excitement and of evil example, where no good men 
and women live.’’ Those ideas are outworn. They 
make no distinction between the bad, which should 
at least be controlled, and, if possible, should be 
eliminated, and the good, which should be not 
merely endured, but should also be actually fostered 
as a great social force. 

The theater has come to be admitted by social 
workers and educators as not only something 
susceptible of great artistry, but also asan enormous 
power for good if rightly used by the public. Indeed 
it is the public which ultimately determines the 
nature of much that is seen in our theaters. In the 
last analysis managers are merely purveyors of what 
the public demands, and what our theaters are and 
shall become rests largely in the hands of the fathers 
and mothers of the present generation. In past years 
what our theaters have offered has been far too much 
determined by the mere whim of managers, or by a 
shifting judgment that has tried to meet the none 
too clear desires of a metropolitan public gathered 
together solely to kill time. If the fathers and 
mothers of the country would guide their children as 
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What Parents Can Do for the Theater 


By George PR. Baker 


intelligently in their theater-going as they do in other 
branches of education the changes for betterment 
now going on in our theaters wouid be expedited. 


How the Critic Might Help 


| YOUR local paper has a critic who writes of any 
play that comes to the local theater so that you 
understand clearly what the play is about and why 
it seems good or bad to the critic, not merely stating 
without reasons that it seems to him good or bad, 
the first difficulty—lack of criticism, or prejudiced 
criticism—is overcome. If, too, the critic is not 
hampered as to space he probably heralds the com- 
ing of any interesting play by some information as 
to its plot and the reasons for its success. If so you 
can probably follow his guidance, except in so far 
as his criticisms fail to make clear whether the play 
is wholly for mature minds, because it deals with 
problems in which younger persons may see only 
the surface horrors and improprieties, and not the 
larger meaning which justifies the treatment of such 
material. If the critic so fails, however, a few letters 
to him or to the editor will probably lead to criti- 
cisms which will be as helpful as you desire. 

When critics of the best type, of which there is an 
increasing number in the country, fail to be helpful 
it is not from lack of desire, but from lack of time, 
writing as they do between the close of the perform- 
ance and the time of going to press. The criticism 
which is not helpful is that which merely utters 
commonplaces in stereotyped phrase, or that which 
merely parades the cleverness or learning of the 
individual critic; and if either is allowed to continue 
no one is to blame except the readers themselves. 

Of course the objection is at once made that 
I am speaking of the metropolitan journals, and 
that the majority of theater-goers who live in towns 
known technically as ‘‘ one-night stands,”’ or in towns 
where plays are given but a few times a week, find 
no real guidance in the local papers and cannot 
afford to take metropolitan journals simply for the 
theatrical criticism. 


To Find Out About the Best Plays 


FTEN it is possible that certain papers contain- 
ing criticism of the right sort may be on file inthe 
local library. In any case there are other sources of 
information. If youcan find at the magazine counter 
a copy of ‘‘ The Green Book”’ you will find there from 
month to month, compactly stated, the plots of the 
plays current in New York. You may say that a mere 
outline of the plot is only the beginning of knowledge 
of a play, for everything depends on the treatment: 
a plot that sounds unobjectionable enough as stated 
may be so treated as to be very objectionable, or 
vice-versa. For instance, we should seem not to set 
a high moral example before our young people by 
representing in a play that centers around an abduc- 
tion parents deceiving their children; but one of the 
most charming modern plays and one of the most 
innocuous, ‘‘ The Romancers,”’ by Edmond Rostand, 
might clumsily be sosummarized. If, then, you need 
more than an outline of a plot you will find from time 
to time, in the pages of ‘‘Current Literature,”’ large 
excerpts from the best scenes of plays of the day, and 
if you can gain access to the files of ‘‘The Theatre’’ 
you will find criticism of plays current in New York 
as well as pictures of the principal scenes. Similar 
critical material may be found in the “‘New York 
Dramatic Mirror.”’ Indeed inthe current magazines, 
particularly those priced at ten or fifteen cents, there 
is an increasing amount of comment on plays of the 
day. Ifthere is a book club in your town it should 
be possible to get access to one or more of these 
publications. 

Moreover there is now an organization which 
aims to be of service to people who wish to inform 
themselves about the best in our theaters and why 
it is the best: namely, the Drama League of America, 
which has chapters in Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Spokane, Madison, Brooklyn, Hartford, and 
elsewhere. If there is no local chapter of the League 
in your town application to the branch nearest 
you will bring you information as to how you may, 
at the cost of a dollar a year, receive its bulletins 
and pamphlets. 

Briefly stated the League’s aim is to aid people to 
reading which will make them understand and enjoy 
plays better, and to provide critical bulletins on all 
plays which its Playgo‘ng Committee thinks, after 
attending the first night, should be recommended 
to the members. The aim is not to recommend any 
one kind of play, but to be as catholic as possible. 
These bulletins are issued, if possible, within twenty- 
four hours after the first performance. Similar 
bulletin work, until recently carried on by the 
MacDowell Club, of New York City, has now been 
turned over to the New York State branches of the 
League. 

There should be no difficulty in arranging to have 
a local library receive and post these bulletins. As 
there is even an arrangement by which clubs may 
become members of the Drama League the cost of 
membership becomes practically negligible. All 
this should make clear that it is no longer impos- 
sible, very difficult or financially burdensome to 
inform one’s self as to the plays which may be 
brought to town in the course of the winter. 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIST,” ETC. 


If you wish to go still further you can easily 
ascertain from the Drama League what plays have 
appeared recently in printed form, and the cost at 
which they may be purchased individually for a book 
club or for a public library. 


Helps to Form Dramatic Taste 


Bot you may still object: ‘ All this points to how 
information may be gained, not to the formation 
of correct judgments in regard to the plays when 
seen.”” Even that difficulty can be met, however, 
for there are books on the technic of the drama by 
Hennequin, Matthews, Woodbridge, Price, William 
Archer and Freytag, and many volumes of dramatic 
criticism by Archer, Walkley, Shaw, Hapgood, Eaton 
and Hamilton. Moreover courses have been out- 
lined by the Drama League, intended to provide the 
reader with better standards for judging plays. 
These can very easily be studied in your family, in 
a group of friends, or as a part of the winter's 
course in some local club. 

“But,” you say, “‘why interest myself and my 
children in plays of the best sort—light and seri- 
ous, farce, comedy, problem play and tragedy— 
when the local theater gives us only second-rate 
material, or at best rare performances of the plays 
I have grown to care to see?’’ Or it may be that 
you have in town only a stock company. Well, 
you can change that if you have some initiative. 
See the manager of the stock company and ask him 
under what conditions he will provide some of the 
plays you want your young people to know. Prob- 
ably he will tell you promptly that he is quite willing 
and even ready to present the plays you want if he is 
sure that they will not be given to empty benches or 
to very light houses. All he wants is proof that there 
are enough fathers or mothers like yourself in the 
town to guarantee him against actual financial loss 
in performing a given play. If people who feel like 
yourself will agree to subscribe to a certain number 
of seats when the plays desired are given you will 
probably find your manager glad to meet you half- 
way or even to run some risks ona portion of the 
house. 

In Boston and elsewhere managers of stock 
theaters have been induced to give performances of 
plays by Shakespeare and other standard dramatists, 
older and newer, when the school-children have sub- 
scribed at reduced rates for the whole house on one 
day of the week. For the rest of the week, or a 
portion of the week, these managers, in presenting 
the subscription bill, have run their chances with 
their regular public. 


The Audiences Determine the Plays 


rr. YOU don’t get what you want in your local theater 
it is because the only persons who really support 
the manager, expressing their interest by a steady 
attendance, are people who will take whatever he 
will give them—which means what the manager can 
obtain easiest and cheapest. Or it may be that the 
faithful public consists of people who really like the 
commonplace and vulgar. You have no right to 
expect a manager to run his theater ataloss. Make 
him feel your interest by making it worth his while to 
give standard plays, and you won’t have to complain 
of the manager. There has been far too much scold- 
ing at managers for running their trade on business 
principles—scolding by people who stay at home. 

What is true of the managers of stock theaters 
is true of the managers of the ‘‘one-night stands.” 
There is not space here—probably there is not need — 
to go into the difficulties of the manager who wants 
to bring the best plays to a town for a single night. 
But if you will try to understand those complica- 
tions, and will meet the manager halfway in his 
effort in spite of these difficulties to bring to town 
some of the plays you want, you will probably see 
conditions change greatly. 

What in small towns lies at the root of the barren- 
ness of the theaters is not any hostility of managers, 
nor, in most cases, perverted taste, but the indiffer- 
ence or the inertly critical attitude of so-called ‘‘ best 
citizens.’’ In such places it is not criticism, but 
coéperation, which is needed for the good of the 
young people. Even if the locdl manager should 
prove obdurate, or, with good intentions, should not 
be able to codperate with you satisfactorily, all is 
not lost. 

From one end of the country to the other, espe- 
cially in the ‘‘ one-night stands,’’ there is restlessness 
resulting from dissatisfaction on the part of the 
more public-spirited citizens. In certain towns 
this unrest is beginning to result in definite plans 
for the betterment of the drama presented. 


What Two New England Towns Did 


OME years ago a public-spirited man gave 
Northampton, Massachusetts, a theater; but, 

as he provided no fund to maintain it, the theater 
was necessarily put under the control of the usual 
type of manager. The conditions under which he 
has been obliged to work have made the results 
unsatisfactory. Therefore at the present time a 
group of public-spirited men and women are seeking 
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DANGER ROCKS. 
IN MARRIED LIFE 


Pointed Out by 
Husbands and Wives in 
Personal Confidences 





ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL JULIEN MEYLAN 





“‘I Gave No Thousht to the Attraction That Soon Existed Between Gordon 
and Me. I Did Not Stop to Analyze My Interest in Him” 








When the Other Man Came 
Why I Didn’t Yield to a Great Temptation 





\ JOHN and I have always been rather 
conventional. Born and reared in 
a conventional atmosphere we have 
usually done the things that might 
be expected of us. A friendship of 


| : 
Ye) long standing exists between our 
TSORZ 4 families, and, although John and I 


saw little of each other while we were receiving our 
educations, it was not at all unexpected when, after 
a year of business for John and of social life for me, 
we reached the decision that we were very much 
in love with each other. And so we were married. 
Even our wedding was the conventional church 
affair, with fluffy bridesmaids, and a Bishop to tie 
the knot. 

Along with the knowledge of the correct silver 
to be used with each course at dinner, and how to 
enter a drawing-room inthecorrect way, I managed 
to acquire a smattering of the languages, art, liter- 
ature, etc., in my school days; but somehow the 
principles of real womanhood and wifehood were 
not dwelt upon to any great length. However I 
came to John “finished,” ready to work out my 
own salvation and possibly his as well. I think 
John, too, belonged rather to the ‘‘Rah! rah! 
rah!” type of college man, and was not inclined 
to take his responsibilities any too seriously. But 
after a year or two in the business world John’s 
real character asserted itself, and today, he is 
a clean-minded, healthy-bodied, level-headed 
American business man. 

We are both fond of outdoor sports of all kinds 
and of motoring in particular. I love to ride beside 
John when he drives; I am always conscious of 
a feeling of gratitude for his strength, his broad 
shoulders, his strong hands guiding us mile after 
mile, and his clear, steady eyes—in fact for John 
himself. I fancy John would be rather bewildered 
if | voiced my sentiments. When, as we ride along, 
I draw closer to him, usually he asks if I am cold; 
I answer in the affirmative, but in my heart I 
mean that life would indeed be cold and barren 
without the warmth of his protection and simple, 
clean devotion. 
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ROM all I have been able to gather of John’s 

ideas of love in the married state they might be 
derived from some sort of ‘Primer of Life.”” He 
thinks that when a man marries he naturally 
marries the woman whom he respects and cares for 
more than any other in the world (as far as he has 
gone). It is to be assumed that she is a good 
woman and will be faithful to him, as he expects 
to be to her; there should be no occasion for 
serious disagreement or discontent on the part of 
either; and so, all this being granted, it naturally 
follows that if a man and his wife live together in 
harmony and are companionable they love each 
other and are happy. A sane enough theory, but 
after all I wonder if it is as simple as it sounds; 
I mean the living of it. John and I have always 
been splendid friends and chums; his admiration 
and pride in me have been a spur to me in my 
endeavor to reach a plane of usefulness and benefit 
to him. The more my knowledge of life widens, 
especially as I become more familiar with the 
different phases of the social life in which we have 
a place, the more I am conscious of a debt to John. 
He stands out in bold relief from among many 
men of, perhaps, greater mentality and more spec- 
tacular accomplishments, but of not one-third of 
his real worth. 

Living a wholesome sort of life, I think, in a 
measure has helped us both to hold rather whole- 
some ideas on most matters pertaining to life and 
its living. Neither in John’s family nor in mine 
have there ever been any serious domestic infelici- 
ties, and we each have been instilled with the idea 
that marital difficulties are, to say the least, ‘‘ bad 
form.”’ While I know that in some walks of life 
affairs of the heart between married men and 
women are regarded lightly, I have always classed 
anything of that sort with such vulgarities as eating 
with one’s knife—simply beyond the pale and not 
worthy of seriousconsideration. The little thought 
I have bestowed upon such matters has usually 
been to wonder at the free scope of newspaper 
indulgence in detailed accounts of these sordid 
happenings. As for my friends, it has been my 
disposition to accept them very much on faith. I 
have taken it for granted that ‘‘nice’’ women 
do not become involved in situations that would 
create scandal; and when I have heard hints 
and innuendoes concerning such women I have 
attributed them to idle, possibly curious, gossip. 


E HAD been married for five years at the 
time of which I write. Among our intimate 
friends and most frequent guests was a former 
schoolmate of mine who had married and had 
come to live in our immediate neighborhood. 
er brother, Gordon, made his home with her 
and her husband and came into our home upon 
practically the same footing. A man of unusual, 
peculiar temperament, deeply engrossed in his 
profession and rather seriously inclined, he pos- 
sessed rare charm of manner and intense intellect- 
uality. I recollect experiencing a feeling of awe for 
the ‘big brother” of my friend at the times I met 
him during his occasional trips home. He studied 
his profession abroad and returned to practice it 
about the time John and I were married. Without 
being at all a dilettante, Gordon, in his studies 
and travels, had acquired a most extensive fund 
of knowledge which covered a large field. This, 
together with his magnetic personality, made him 
an ever-welcome guest and a rare companion. 
But. he cared little for society, although he had a 
hard time escaping the attentions that are always 
showered upon a popular “‘eligible.”’ 
Because I considered myself immune I gave 
no thought to the attraction that soon existed 








NOTE—To this experience was given one of the awards in 
THE JOURNAL’s recent prize offer for Life Stories.’’ 


between Gordon and me. I did not stop to 
analyze my interest in him, and Gordon himself 
certainly displayed none of the earmarks of the 
sinister ‘‘home-breaker.”’ I don’t believe any one 
of really innocent intentions ever knows just how 
or why these things come about. Most surely 
neither of us had any intention or desire to go 
beyond the bounds of friendship; and yet con- 
stant association for month after month does not 
have a tendency to lessen any degree of attach- 
ment that arises between two persons situated as 
we were. I don’t know why I imagined that I 
might revel in such a friendship and not have it 
rebound upon me to my own injury and that of 
every one else concerned. I simply closed my eyes 
to the danger, and, with my customary “ I-am-not- 
that-kind-of-woman’’ theory, assuaged any doubts 
I might have had of the disinterested quality of 
my feeling for Gordon. 

We were temperamentally different, which must 
have been the reason why we were drawn to each 
other. Gordon often came to our home, and it 
pleased me to play his favorite music to him after 
one of his hard days until the tired, drawn look 
left his face, or to talk foolish, inconsequential 
chatter until he burst into roars of laughter. 
Then, too, we had much in common. Gordon 
loved the books, pictures and music that I loved, 
and I think I learned from him more of the inner 
meaning of them, and ac quired a deeper appre- 
ciation of them, than I had ever had before. 
Without realizing it we were drifting into an ideal 
state of companionship that cannot safely be 
entered into by any married woman. 


ORDON and I had continued in this manner 
for about two years when the inevitable crisis 
came. While I found myself ina measure shocked 
and stunned, at the same time I was conscious that 
my innermost being was not surprised. I felt as 
though I had been waiting for a call that was bound 
to come, and, struggle as I would against myself, 
must be answered. My respect and affection for 
John had not diminished in the least; but to join 
it and live beside it had come a feeling for Gordon 
that I dared not name, even to myself, until the 
day came when I faced it squarely —and it was love. 
The realization came to us both on an opera 
night. It was the love-laden music of “ Tristan 
and Isolde’”’ that we had listened to; amid the 
thundering applause that followed the drop of 
the curtain and the rustling of the rising audience 
we suddenly found our hands clasped in the folds 
of my evening cloak. I raised my eyes to Gordon's 
white face and there was no need for words. We 
each knew that we had passed through the door of 
friendship and it had closed behind us forever; 
we had committed ourselves to—what ? 

That night I lay and stared into the darkness, 
trembling and shrinking at the pictures that 
passed before me: scandal, divorce, and John— 
always John—with the look of death in his eyes. 
And that night, I think, in the agony of my 
remorse and longing the real womanhood in me 
was born and I came into my own. 

The next afternoon we met in the tea room of a 
downtown hotel. Sitting across the table from 
Gordon I seemed to experience a strange fear of 
him. I looked at his familiar features with new 
eyes; I dreaded yet waited breathlessly for what 
he might say. I longed for him to tell me that 
what had transpired the night before was all a 
hideous dream, a momentary madness—anything 
that might bring us back to our old footing. I 
think all that Gordon said to me that day was 
characteristic of the man. Not for one moment 
did he suggest any middle course or juggling with 
the truth; it must be one of two things: John 
must know or else In the pause that followed 
each gazed into the other’s face with yearning eyes, 
as though we sought to engrave upon our hearts 
an indelible image that might remain with us 
through all the years to come. When, how and 
why he loved me Gordon left unsaid. He only 
forced me to face the truth—he loved me; and, 
God forgive me! I loved him. 





URING the first part of the hour we spent 

together I seemed to be speechless under the 
struggle that had come upon me, terrified at the 
joy that thrilled me at the sound of Gordon's 
voice, shrinking from the thought that swept 
across my aching brain like the blows of a lash: 
““You are John’s wife; you are John’s wife!’’ At 
times while Gordon spoke the room seemed to grow 
dim, the scent of the flowers smothered me, the 
laughter and murmuring of the voices of the people 
at the surrounding tables seemed to dissolve into 
one mighty voice that insistently cried out: “‘ John’s 
wife; John’s wife!” 

Gordon’s solution of the situation was for him 
to go to John, tell him the truth, ask my release, 
and then later to marry me and take me away to 
any part of the world I might choose, there to live 
the remainder of our lives together. He seemed 
to realize all that it might mean to him and to me: 
the absolute cutting of ties that bound us to those 
who were dear to us; a sop to the mighty law, but 
to their breaking hearts—what ? 

Why is it that sometimes, in the most crucial 
moments of our lives, in the clutches of a tragedy 
that holds us with relentless grasp, some thought, 
absurd in its triviality, obtrudes itself upon us? 
For a moment, as I gazed blindly out of the win- 
dow at the bobbing umbrellas hurrying through 
the drizzling rain in the gray twilight, I seemed 
to see myself enthroned in Gordon’s heart and 
life; fora moment I closed my eyes and dreamed 
dreams. But only fora moment. In swift reac- 
tion came a dear, foolish picture of John standing 
in helpless bewilderment before the chiffonier in 
his dressing-room, and I heard his voice calling 
to me through the open door: ‘‘ Margaret, dear, 
does a blue tie look right with a lavender-striped 
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shirt ?’’ and my answering back in pretended horror: ‘‘ John! 
Will you never learn? What acombination! Do wear either 
a dark purple tie or a black tie.”” John is not sufficiently 
wealthy or helpless to have a valet, but when left to his 
own judgment in the matter of ties his.color schemes are 
almost pathetic. John, dear, the choosing of your tie has 
grown to be a part of the ceremony of our day; perhaps a 
grande passion would make more esthetic demands upon 
me, but after all could I serve it any more! willingly? I 
suppose you might learn to select more tastefully yourself, 
but I don’t think I could learn to do without your voice 
calling to me through my door! 


N THE tense moments that followed Gordon’s words I 

seemed to live years. I saw my father’s upward look at 
my window for the morning kiss I waved him as he passed 
each day; I heard my mother’s daily telephone call, 
‘*Margaret dear, do run over for a few minutes. I want to 
ask you about something’’; and I have never failed to 
wave my morning greeting or to go quickly at her call and 
settle her momentous questions: a ruche for her neck, a gift 
to Father, her household or social affairs—anything, every- 
thing. Dearest ones, I cannot bear to think that after all 
your years of care and thought for me I should fail you now! 

In the first instruction I received in the Lord’s Prayer, 
from a dear, white-haired friend in my first class in Sunday- 
school, I remember the impression she made upon me when 
she said: ‘‘Children, I think it will be quite proper for us to 
say the Lord’s Prayer a little differently from the usual way; let 
us not say, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ Surely our Father 
will not deliberately place His children in the path of temp- 
tation. But when we, through our own evil, misguided 
thoughts and deeds, have brought ourselves to the very 
portals of wrongdoing, then surely we may make our 
prayer, ‘Leave us not now, O Lord, in the hour of our 
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temptation!’’’ And that afternoon, facing the man who 
might have meant all the world to me had he come into my. 
life sooner, I prayed: ‘‘Leave me not in temptation, but 
deliver me from evil, for Thine is the power!” 

Then in choking words I tried to tell Gordon of my idea 
of love. I told him that to my mind the love that exists 
between man and woman is but a part of the great scheme of 
life; God has given us a capacity for love too great to be 
expended upon “‘the one man”’ or ‘‘the one woman,”’ and so 
He. has given us human obligations, relationships and ties, 
duties to our fellowmen, room in our hearts for love of the 
whole world. There can be but one solution, I told him, of 
the state of affairs existing when a married woman finds 
herself loving and beloved by a man other than her husband: 
at least no solution but one that will preserve to her that 
love and leave her free and stainless to live her life as the 
Divine Will has ordained that each individual human shall 
‘live, bearing pain and happiness alike, but always going— 
forward! What, I asked him, must be the remorse, the 
heartaches and regrets, that are the lot of the woman who 
throws away her right to the love of mankind for the love 
of man? It is as though one being were placed before a table 
feast-laden and heavy with the bounties of the earth, and 
what he cannot consume, that might have brought sus- 
tenance and joy to many, is perforce thrown away, wasted 
and decayed. I had never heard, I told him, of an illicit 
grande passion that brought to those who tried to live it a 
happiness that made worth while the sacrifice of others that 
yielding to such a love demands. 

-And so on that day I made my unregretted choice. 
Because I would not and could not deny my heritage of love 
for those who had a right to it I closed my heart and life 
to Gordon and tenderly laid away the ‘‘might have been.” 
Between him and me there could be no heroics, no story- 
book talk of ‘‘going out of my life forever.’”” He is too big 
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a man to put aside his profession and his keen interest in 
humanity, to isolate himself and nurse a secret sorrow. We 
both realized that we must come in contact occasionally 
and that we would need all the strength at our command to 
go forward through our lives with never a look. behind. 
We dared not even cherish a memory. 


iS ies REE years have passed since this crisis came into my 
life, and I am not nor have I been an unhappy woman. 
Gordon still lives in the same city in which John and I reside; 
his success has been marked and he is rapidly becoming a 
man of consequence. Whether or not he will marry I do not 
know; I can conscientiously say that I hope he will. He has 
gradually ceased being a frequent visitor in our home, and 
we have learned to meet socially and give no sign of the 
hurt we bore that we might be merciful to others and clean 
unto ourselves. 

I did not look for nor expect any reaction of desperate love 
on my part for John; but I have gone on living each day’s 
part, and, like some wondrous cure that is effected only by 
time and faith, I have grown to be more to him and he to me. 

Sometimes when we are spending an evening at home and 
are alone, and John sits smoking his after-dinner cigar, I 
draw a low chair close to him and rest my head against his 
knee, and I am filled with a strange peace and gratitude 
that John’s happiness, his home and mine, are safe, intact 
and whole. 

Sometimes I say: ‘John, dear, I am so glad I have you. 
Suppose anything should happen to “y 

And then dear old John, with one eye on the baseball news 
in his evening paper, strokes my hair absently and answers: 
‘“‘And I’m glad I have you, too, dear. Has anything gone 
wrong today?” 

I only laugh and lean the closer, for even if he doesn’t 
quite understand, I love John: he is my husband. 








How I Let a Mistake Nearly Wreck My Life 
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F ALL the girls that I met at college by far 
the most interesting was Kate Snell. There 
| was something rich and strong and vital 
| about her which made the rest of us seem 
\) colorless. Her hair was a glorious auburn; 
C/T her eyes were dark blue; her complexion and 
- WCOZ J) teeth were perfect; her features were some- 
what irregular and lacking in fineness, but she was so vivid 
and radiant that this passed unnoticed. Spontaneous, eager, 
impulsive, generous, she possessed all the indefinable quality 
of charm. She scorned convention and delighted in defying 
it. J remember well the inflection of her tone when she said 
tome: “‘ You are very conventional, Margaret.’”’ Like many 
impulsive persons she often made mistakes through want 
of reflection, but her faults of disposition, like her defects of 
feature, were lost sight of in her general dazzling charm. 

I was a great contrast to Kate in many ways, being one of 
those quiet persons who usually pass unnoticed. During our 
first year we remained a little shy of each other. Then she 
unexpectedly asked me to spend a week of the summer vaca- 
tion at her home. While there I learned to my stupefaction 
that she had as great an admiration for me as I had for her. 
It was inconceivable to me at first that so brilliant a creature 
should look to me for anything, but I understood better by 
the end of the week. In spite of her popularity Kate was 
really lonely. Her home contained every material comfort, 
but little affection. Her father had passed away and her 
mother was cold to her, lavishing all her love on Kate’s 
younger sister. 

The next vacation Kate visited my home, which, with its 
meager appointments and enforced economies, made the 
same kind of contrast to her luxurious abode as my own slim 
person to Kate’s glowing beauty. ‘‘ Margaret,”’ she said to 
me the second night, “‘your home is a revelation to me. I 
never supposed people lived like this together. You are so 
beautifully intimate and united and you all think so much of 
each other. It makes me feel happy just to sit in the circle 
and look on.’”’ After this a new feeling entered into my 
friendship for Kate, the element of responsibility. There 
was something pathetic to me in her wonder at our dear 
familiar harmony, and I resolved to do all I could to make up 
to her for what she missed at home. 
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F. idny our friendship had become cemented thus I told 
her about Edward Thrace. It was before I entered 
college, when I was eighteen years old, that I first met him. 
I attended some local evening classes for university work 
taught by him, and when I left for college a year later he 
asked me to write to him. He had long since called on my 
parents and I knew they approved of him. I wrote only once 
a term and was careful to make my letters impersonal. He 
always replied promptly and kindly, showed himself inter- 
ested in my progress, urged me to take advantage of the social 
side of university life and to go in for athletics. I also saw 
him once or twice during each vacation, and by the end of 
my three years at college our relations were those of friends 
rather than of master and pupil. We understood each other 
and had the same tastes. I was now twenty-two and he was 
ten years my senior. 

Kate and I often talked of my ‘ideal knight,’”’ as she 
called him. I liked to hear her assure me that it would all 
come right, that she did not see how he could help loving 
me, and that if she were a man she would want nothing so 
much as to marry me herself. At the end of my Senior year 
I was offered the post of assistant lecturer in French at my 
college, a most unexpected honor, and I at once sent the 
news to Mr. Thrace, glad of any pretext that would bring 
me a letter from him. To my surprise I got a telegram: 


Coming Saturday. Will arrive about six. THRACE. 


At six o'clock the next day I entered Paradise. My dear 
teacher, I learned, had been for years my lover; but, having 
only a small salary as assistant in a school, he had stood one 
side until now, when he had obtained a principalship and 
felt justified in asking me to share his future, although he 
warned me that I would be giving up a distinguished career 
to become a poor man’s wife. As though I cared for any 
career but his! 

Late in the autumn we were married. Three months 
after the wedding I asked Kate to visit me for a fortnight. 
Although we had corresponded frequently I had not seen 


her for nearly a year, as she had gone abroad immediately 
after graduation. I knew that while my life had been 
crowned with happiness things had not gone so well with 
my friend. She had been engaged, but, finding her lover 
unworthy, had broken off her engagement. At home, too, 
she was not happy; but in our little home she was like a 
flower in sunshine. She and my husband became friends 
at once. . 

The three of us made many delightful excursions during 
Kate’s visit, and when my husband was at school she and I 
had walks and talks together which recalled the sweet confi- 
dences of other years. On one occasion she distressed me by 
declaring herself a fatalist. She did not believe, she said, 
that we could shape our destinies or even determine our line 
of conduct. We were creatures of heredity and environ- 
ment, and, as such, could neither be blamed for our faults 
nor praised for our virtues. Again and again we disputed this 
point, but I could never shake her conviction of our moral 
helplessness, and the only result of our discussion was an 
added feeling of responsibility in my friendship for her. 
I resolved to keep constantly in touch with her and made 
her promise to come and see me twice a year. This she did 
with alacrity, ‘‘for,’’ she said, ‘‘it does me good to see your 
happiness, Margare‘. You are a very lucky girl.” 

“Then you don’t think,” I said, ‘‘that my account of the 
‘ideal knight’ was exaggerated ?”’ 

‘“‘My dear,’’ she responded, “‘he’s just splendid !”’ 

How ‘‘splendid”’ he was I realized fully in the months that 
followed. His loving devotion was a tower of strength to me 
in days of weakness and dread, and when at length our son 
was born I counted myself most blessed among women. 


HEN little Eric was two months old Kate paid us her 

third visit. Now forthe first time I was unable to devote 
much time to her. I had only one young servant and could 
not afford to keep a nurse. So our walks were taken with a 
baby carriage; and if the weather was not fit to take Eric 
out I stayed at home with him. At first Kate remained at 
home with me, but her interest in babies was naturally not 
so keen as mine; she loved active exercise, and when Eric 
caught cold and I was kept indoors I begged her to go out 
with Edward. She demurred at leaving me, but was soon 
persuaded, and for the rest of her visit she daily went on a 
long walk with my husband, whose school was closed for the 
Easter holidays. When she went home I felt that I had seen 
very little of her, and I began to realize that motherhood 
entailed more extensive sacrifices than I had supposed. 

Two years passed and a little daughter was born to us. 
My cup of joy was now full. Husband, children and home 
made up the sum of happiness. It is true that I could be 
my husband’s companion no longer. Formerly we worked 
together, read the same books and shared the same pleas- 
ures. Now, with two babies making constant demands on 
my attention, I had to give up much of my husband’s 
society. For the children’s sake I spent a great part of 
every day in the open air with them. To make this possible 
I had to do some of my work after they were in bed. Thus 
the evening hours which I used to devotg to my husband had 
now to be spent in planning the marketing, preparing for 
tomorrow’s dinner, keeping accounts, making and mending 
little garments, and in countless other tasks. 

By this time Kate had a regular niche in our household. 
She came twice each year, but, instead of the old delight, her 
visits now caused me a vague uneasiness. Still unmarried, 
at twenty-seven years of age she was more attractive than 
ever. Though I was some months younger than she I felt 
faded and careworn in the presence of her fresh beauty. 
We had few opportunities now for confidential talk, and I 
thought a little sadly that Kate did not seem to miss them. 
She interested herself amiably in the babies, who were 
constantly with us in the daytime, but in the evening, 
when I began to put them to bed, she sat with my husband, 
for whom she professed a frank admiration. 

I no longer needed to urge her to take walks without me. 
It had become a recognized custom that Edward should 
take her out when I was unable to go. It was Edward, too, 
who met her at the station on her arrival and put her into 
the train when she went home. I began to feel ‘‘left out” 
when she was with us. It was Kate who read my husband’s 
books and talked to him about them, while I sat upstairs 
darning socks and waiting fer the children to go to sleep. 


She looked up references for him, brushed his overcoat, 
worked ties and slippers for him, and generally, with eager 
solicitude, performed all the little services that I had loved 
to render before the babies came. Still I stifled my anxiety 
and told myself it was pure selfishness on my part not to 
want any one but myself to look after my husband’s comfort. 
But my crisis was already at hand. 


iy WAS a mild evening in early spring. I had put the 
children to bed and was sitting upstairs with them. Kate 
was in the room beneath, discussing ‘‘The Sacred Fount” 
with Edward. The little ones were already asleep, and! was 
going downstairs as soon as I had finished darning a rent in 
Eric’s little tunic. Presently I became conscious that the 
voices below had sunk to an almost inaudible murmur, and 
there were intervals of silence. A sudden fear gripped me. 
I put aside the little garment and went downstairs. 

As I entered the living-room Kate disappeared through 
another doorway into the kitchen. I followed her just in 
time to see her glance around as she vanished into the back 
porch. I felt stunned. Mechanically I went back into the 
living-room, where Edward was replacing ‘‘The Sacred 
Fount’’ in the bookcase. 

As I came in he said: ‘Well, have you got them to 
sleep?’’ The futile question seemed to my dazed sense a 
part of the general impossibility of the situation. 

‘What is the matter with Kate?’’ I asked. 

‘““With Kate?’’ He seemed to recollect. “Oh, she said it 
was rather hot and she wanted a breath of fresh air.’’ 

“She seemed in a hurry,”’ I remarked. 

‘Well, you know how she rushes about,”’ he replied. 

At this moment Kate reappeared with hat and coat on, 
declaring her intention of taking a letter to post. 

“T’ll go too,” I said. 

“Yes, do go, dear,’”’ said my husband, ‘‘the walk will do 
you good.” 

I had intended to ask Kate to explain her sudden flight, 
but when we were outside in the sweet mild air, with the 
infinite beauty of the stars above us, I found I could not 
put the question. I remembered that she was my friend 
and guest. We talked instead of college days, and she 
reminded me how I had once given up a scholarship to her. 

“‘T would sacrifice much more than that for you now,” 
I said, ‘‘but there are some things I could not give up even 
to you.”” That was the nearest I came to speaking of what 
was in my heart. 

Kate was to leave on the morrow, but I pressed her to stay 
longer; I wished to give her some sign of my confidence 
in her. Still, when I went to bed that night 1 found I could 
not sleep. The horrible doubt came back. Why had Kate 
rushed from the room? Why had Edward asked a stupid 
question? Why were they talking in undertones? I spent 
most of the night in trying to answer these questions. 

The next evening Kate went upstairs at six o'clock. 
When I took the children up half an hour later I met her 
coming down in her prettiest frock, a filmy blue of the exact 
shade of her eyes. 

“How lovely you look!’’ I said, trying to smile, although 
her appearance filled me with an agony of apprehension. 

“I was feeling rather tired,” she said, ‘and so I had a hot 
bath and changed.” 


HEN I reached the bathroom I found that Kate had 
used all the hot water and I could not bathe the chil- 
dren. At any other time this would have annoyed me; but 
now, in my feverish anxiety to get downstairs, I was glad of 
it. After putting Eric and Enid to bed I looked at the . 
clock. It was ten minutes to seven, and my usual time for 
going downstairs was half-past seven. I could not waiteven 
to change my dress, although I had a grim appreciation of 
the contrast between my plain shirtwaist and Kate’s 
expensive gown. I hurried downstairs. Kate and Edward 
were sitting on opposite sides of the hearth, and their dis- 
concerted look at seeing me seemed to my tormented spirit 
a confirmation of my fears. 
‘* How early you are!” said Kate, with more surprise than 
welcome in her tone. 
‘There was no hot water,” I replied, ‘‘and so I put the 
children to bed without their baths.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 


My Greatest Experience as a Girl 
_ And How I! Met It 


I Stop Being a 
_ Brophee 


VERY one knows our 
family, whether it is 
called Brophee or 

not—there are so pitifully 
many of usin every place. 
You know the house we 
live in—just on the ques- 
tionable edge of the 
toughest part of town, the 
part that has brawls and 
hold-ups and worse—a 
long-unpainted house with 
sagging porch railings 
without and soiled lace 
curtains within; a hopeless 
house to look at and a 
more hopeless one to live 
in. There are other more 
desirable houses in this 
undesirable neighborhood, 
but it never occurred to 
any of us that this one did 
not do very well. 

That’s just us—‘‘it 
neveroccurs to us.’’ We’re 
characterized all but 
perfectly by that simple 
expression. Look at our 
back yard; it tells our 
story—in point of fact the 
back yard may generally 
be depended upon to tell 
the story of the folks in the 
house better than the front 
yard. But our back yard 


tells our story in letters 
a foot high—so high the 

grocery boy who runs may 

read. Down in one cor- 

ner is an abandoned baby VV 

buggy, two of its wheels , 

long since removed to 

supply some other need. Just below the sill of the kitchen 
window is a broken flower-pot that’s lain there through the 
rains and snows of I don’t know how many summers and 
winters. And the top of the garbage-can is never on—only 
half on, like the lid over a half-shut eye. 


Y FATHER—I wonder where along his path of life he 
turned out of the strait road that would have made 
him a man to be proud of! I can’t help wondering if it 
was when he met my mother—my good-natured, foolish, 
contented mother. Both are gone now, and I am quite sure 
they understand why I am writing this. It is only because 
fathers and mothers don’t understand here on earth that 
they sometimes become the fathers and mothers of Brophees. 

I loved all my people. Father I didn’t feel I really knew. 
He was night watchman at a factory and slept all day, and 
once in a while, when he had been drinking, all night too; 
then my eldest brother took his place. Father never paid 
much attention to his children; I used sometimes to wonder 
whether he had ever taken the trouble to count us. 

My mother must have been a very pretty girl, like Bess; 
she was a handsome woman even in her shapeless, red 
calico dresses, with her straggling black hair and her care- 
lessly powdered face. We were all very fond of her and 
she was very proud of all of us. She wanted us to have ‘‘a 
good time” and lots of “fellows” and presents. She was 
glad—actually glad—when Bessie’s employer took her for 
long drives in his car and Marion ‘caught on’’ to a rich 
man’s son who gave her more cheap jewelry than the 
dry-goods clerk who had been “‘ taking her round” before. 

I, too, was proud of my sisters and brothers. The girls 
were so pretty, and wore, I thought, such ‘‘swell’” clothes 
in such a stylish way, and had so many men calling for them 
at the battered front door, or bringing them home evenings 
when they had started downtown alone; and the boys were 
so big and dark and handsome, like Mother, so full of wit 
and quick to fight and so invincible with “the girls.” 

But long before I left school—I went longer than the 
others because | was the youngest, and, with the rest at 
work, my wage-earning capacity was not so soon taxed— 
I had ceased to brag to any save the girls in my own set 
about the conquests of my sisters and the prowess of my 
brothers. In a dimly troubled way I began to realize that 
we were ‘‘the Brophee family,” and that because of it I was 
not much wanted in any set but our own. And almost as 
soon as I began to feel the cruel sting of that knowledge 
I came to accept the situation with a girl’s foolish defiance, 
and to turn to the girls and ‘“‘fellows’’ who did admire my 
brothers and sisters and the cast-off picture hats of the 
latter which I wore so proudly to school. 


7 SEVENTEEN I left school and my family thought I 
was ‘awfully lucky” to get a job at the news-stand in 
the Union Station. It was my looks did that, Mother 
announced proudly, and my style. I had a decided knack 
of twisting a bit of ribbon into the latest thing in neckwear 
and distracting attention from the run-down heels of my 
Oxfords by the enormous bows on the toes. I also had my 
share of the Brophee good looks, and of course there was 
always a fellow waiting to escort me home when I put 
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room the showy young man had been turned back—because 
of pretty Bess. He had been warned once, the uncomfortable 
ticket-taker said, and “‘one had to draw the line somewhere.” 

You see—no, you don’t see unless you belong to the 
Brophee family and have come suddenly to realize all that 
means. I came, one night, to realize. 

It was my showiest young man who taught me—a trayel- 
ing man of whose attentions my family and I were very 
proud. In the moonlight down beside the river where we 
had strolled out of our way home, suddenly in a few soft 
words—he taught me! I had just allowed him one kiss for 
the fun of refusing him a second; they don’t count for 
much—kisses to a Brophee. And he must have been much 
amazed at the straight, swift blow a foolish young girl’s 
small hand could strike, straight and swift upon his smiling, 
insolent mouth. And then I ran away, although I knew no 
one was following me except—myself. It was myself I was 
running away from that moonlit, summer night—the poor, 
cheap, honest little self who was a Brophee. 


O OTHERS of the family were at home; at half-past 

eleven on a fine night who expected young folks to be 
in bed? Only my mother called sleepily as I flashed by 
her door: ‘‘Ain’t lost your young man, have you, honey 
Didn’t hear any one with you. 

I never even tried to answer her—I, who had lost so much 
more than my young man, who had lost’ my own ideal of 
myself. It had been a poor, tarnished, showy little ideal, 
but I had kept it more or less bravely by me, as bravely as 
hundreds of other silly little seventeen- year-olds are doing, 
who belong to the Brophee family. 

Lying in the stuffy little room that was Marion’s and mine 
I faced my new knowledge of myself. Men didn’t see that I 
was all right; they wouldn’t believe that a Brophee girl 
could be insulted. I sat up very straight in the darkness. 
“*O God, help me to show them!’ I prayed. I knew I 
couldn’t do it alone, and I had no one else to help me! 


A Girl’s Conflict With 
Her Surroundings 


HEN I had given up 

my place at the news- 
stand—for I couldn’t begin 
to show people there, there 
were sO many men who 
laughed at one—I began to 
see more clearly what it 
meant to belong to the 
Brophees. 

‘Anything for you to 
do?’’ smiled the manager 
of our biggest department 
store. ‘“‘You bet there’s 
something fora girl like you. 
You’ re Bess Brophee’s little 
sister,aren’t you?’’ He put 
a finger under my small, 
stiff chin. ‘‘ Now what if 
I start you at the ribbon 
counter ? oe wares for 
pretty girls, e 

It was hard 4 walk out 
quite steadily. Of course 
one couldn’t let men see 
one’s tears. 

‘Why, yes, we have 
openings almost every 
day,’ the head of a millin- 
ery establishment said 
encouragingly. ‘*‘ What is 
your name and address, 
dear?’’ she inquired; and 
then, coldly: ‘Oh! Marion 
Brophee’ssister? Well, I'll 
let you know if anything 
comes up.” 

Of course one knew noth- 
ing would come up! 

Ina book store they were 
glad to have some one who 
knew the periodicals. So 
said the young man_ in 
charge, a stranger in town. Then the proprietor, who had 
known me always, camein. ‘A placeinthe store? What’s 
the matter with the news-stand business? No, I don’t 
believe we’ve anything for you, kiddie. You'd distract 
attention from the books.’’ He was so good natured about 
it! That was the worst of it; every one wasso good natured. 
No one exactly censures a Brophee, but all feel that ‘‘ the 
line must be drawn somewhere.”’ 

At last I found a place in a candy store. The man who 
owned it smiled down upon my weariness with fatherly 
understanding as I applied for the place. Mother and the 
girls w ere s satisfied at last; they had grown very impatient 
at my “picking and choosing.”’ Marion and Bess were 
especially ple -ased; they loved candy. Their work ended at 
five, mine at six; and they fell into a little habit of coming 
in to wait for me and nibbling caramels and nougat while 
they waited. The proprietor didn’t seem to mind; he even 
treated them himself in the little ice-cream parlor back of 
the shop. I couldn’t help it; they were my sisters and I 
loved them. But when, one night at closing time, he drew 
me into the little parlor to give mea fatherly kiss as I passed 
him with my hat on I knew that I had it all to begin over. 
I couldn’t go backward, I told myself fiercely; I had started 
up out of the shadow; I had to keep on climbing. 


HE next day I went toa doctor who had once attended 

Mother and to whom I had already applied fora position 
in his office. He had declined my services curtly; he wasa 
busy man and had no time to soften his refusal. But some 
way—perhaps because he had not been curt when Mother 
was ill—I kept thinking of him and went to him again. And 
all the way up the long stairs to his office I kept whispering 
a desperate little prayer for help to show him. I didn’t 
hesitate a moment; I was too frightened to endure the 
silence after his brusque ‘‘ What can I do for you?”’ 

And I said: ‘‘Doctor, I know I’m a Brophee, and I 
know I—I act like a Brophee lots of times; but I’m—I’m 
good yet, and I want to keep good, and I want people to 
know I’m good. But I can’t do it without a little help. 
I’ve tried, and—I can’t. And so, if you can’t take me in 
here yourself —if you’d only ask some other good man you 
know to—to try me. I know I’ma Brophee 

The doctor stopped my poor little litany with a big, kind, 
shaking hand on my mouth. ‘‘ Why, bless your dear little 
heart,”’ he said. ‘Bless your dear little heart!” 

That was really almost all he said, but he took me into 
his office that very day. 

And some way it wasn’t such a hard climb after I found 
one big, strong, good man to help. I can’t help thinking 
that almost any girl who wants to climb up out of the 
shadow could find one big, strong, good man or woman to 
help, if she only took her need to them simply. It’s only 
the wanting help—and the praying, perhaps; but, most of 
all, the wanting—that counts. 

I don’t mean it was easy. I had so many things to learn 
myself—the superiority of sailor hats to picture creations, 
and so on. Then people didn’t understand; my family 
didn’t understand. Mother worried because I had no 
young men to be nice to me. I missed them myself until 
there came at last my Man of Men, who understood. 








my last magazine into place at ten in the evening. 
Oh, it wasn't so bad being young and pretty and a 
Brophee! 

Only, once in front of my counter two men were 
talking and one of them said: “I had my application 
in; I'd always meant to join some day. But I found 
they were letting Jim Brophee's s gang in, and—well, 
a fellow has to draw the line somewhere. It’s the 
Elks for me, I guess.’’ Jim! My biggest, hand- 
somest brother! And once it was Bess who left gayly 
for a dance in her showiest party dress with her 
showiest young man, and came home an hour later 
in a storm of angry tears. At the door of the lodge 





circumstances. 


appear in an early issue of THE JOURNAL. 


HE JOURNAL publishes here the fifth installment of ‘‘ My 
Nearly 
every type of experience that may fall to the lot of a girl, written of 
by the girls themselves, will be presented during the publication of 
this series, in the hope that other girls, facing similar situations, may 
from the reading of these achieve victory in their own contests with 
Necessarily the anonymity of the authors will be 
preserved in the case of each article. 


Greatest Experience as a Girl and How I Met It.’’ 


The sixth installment of these interesting ‘‘ Experiences’’ 


will 
—THE EDITORS. 


The girls laughed at my joining a working-girls’ club 
and spending my evenings at free lectures at the 
library. Later they grew angry at what they called 
inevitably my superior airs. And that is what hurts 
most—when one’s dearest will not understand. 

But I won! As the years went by people forgot 
that I was a Brophee; and I won, not because there 
was more strength or more virtue in me than poor 
Bess had at seventeen, but because there came to 
me my hour of rebellion and I clung to it; because 
I wanted to climb; perhaps—I wonder?—because 
somewhere in the world my Man of Men was waiting 
and I had to climb to him. 
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Why Should a 


ASSUME, my dear Mother, that your wonder is, not why it 
costs anything at all, but why it costs as much as it does, to find 
out whom the people want to govern them. 

To begin with, a political campaign has to be handled by com- 
mittees, In a contest for the Presidency the National Committee 
of a party has general authority. Next come the several State 
Committees; under them, in turn, the County Committees, and 
then the district, city and other minor local committees. Each 
collects and disburses large sums of money for work which is specifi- 
cally assigned toit. Tosavespace I shall confine my chief attention 
to the operations of a National Committee. 

One very heavy charge is for traveling expenses. General Garfield 
traveled 2300 miles in the campaign of 1880, chartering drawing- 
room cars and sleepers for the purpose, and sometimes special 
trains; this item alone, of course including meals en route, could 
hardly have fallen below $15,000. Mr. Bryan, in the campaign of 
1896, traveled on a less costly scale, usually patronizing ordinary 
trains and eating-houses, but he traversed nearly 9000 miles of rail- 
road, so that his traveling expenses could not have fallen below 
General Garfield’s. These are sample cases. 

But not all the transportation bills are chargeable to the candidate 
alone, even when he takes along a retinue of secretaries, personal 
and political guests and newspaper reporters; the stump speakers 
who move about the country, too, have to be carried at the party’s 
expense, with the best accommodations on the trains and at the 
hotels. In past campaigns, while memories of the Civil War were 
fresh in the popular mind, the Republican managers used sometimes 
to equip a “Grand Army train”’ to carry celebrated Union veterans 
through the Northern States, where they would make speeches 
from the rear car while stopping at good-sized towns. These trains 
cost from $10,000 to $15,000 a trip. In such ways the expenses for 
traveling mounted up in one campaign close to $500,000. 


Speechmaking Costs a Lot of Money 


SUALLY the pay of professional orators ranges from $10 to $100 

a night, according to their reputations. Perhaps you wonder 
why a man who is really patriotic and devoted to the principles of his 
party should charge anything for such services. But you must 
remember that the $10 and $20 men are, asarule, taken from their 
regular occupations and are paid merely for the time that they sacri- 
fice from earning their livelihood. When we get into the $100 class 
we strike the men who make their living by public speaking and 
who could no more be expected to throw their special talent into a 
political campaign for nething than a newspaper could be expected 
to advertise gratuitously every enterprise its editor regarded as 
meritorious. Substantially the only speakers who work without pay 
are men of independent means who enjoy the excitement of cam- 
paigning, or men who cherish political ambitions themselves and 
are in this manner paving the way fora reciprocation of favors and 
support. 

Then there are the big rent bills. Every committee must have a 
“‘headquarters’’; and before a National Convention meets every 
candidate whose name is to be presented there feels that he must 
open a place of business for his “boomers.” ‘Taft and Roosevelt, 
for instance, each maintained headquarters in two or three cities 
throughout last spring. For committee headquarters it is necessary 
to hire a vacant dwelling-house, or a large suite of rooms in some 
hotel, or the better part of a floor in an office building. Here is an 
expense of from $100 to $500 a week for rent alone, to be continued 
for several months; and when a committee has manned its head- 
quarters with a corps of from twenty to fifty publicity agents, 
correspondents, clerks, stenographers and typewriters, telegraph 
operators and messengers, it has made itself responsible for a pretty 
big payroll every Saturday night. 

In the city where the convention is held the same sort of establish- 
ments must be kept up, though for a shorter period; for every dele- 
gation, marching club and singing society must have some place 
where its members can find their home newspapers and plenty of 
cigars to smoke at their candidate’s expense. 

After the convention the defeated candidates cease as individuals 
to keep open house, but each party keeps at least one Eastern head- 
quarters and one Western headquarters running through the entire 
campaign, and if there is any money left over it goes to pay the 
current expenses of a small establishment maintained by the party 
managers through the interval between election day and the next 
convention season. Again, every hall in which a meeting is held 
has to be paid for, and in a large city like New York twenty or 
thirty mass meetings may be going on simultaneously in various 
neighborhoods. This means an expenditure in each instance, for 
hall, lights and accessories, of from $10 to $1000, according to whether 
the meeting-place is a second-story clubroom or a fine opera house. 
In States classed as doubtful, like Indiana and Ohio, the struggle 
has sometimes got so hot toward the close of a campaign that $5000 
to $10,000 a week has been poured into a single State. 


Literature by the Carload 


HE publicity or literary bureau under a campaign committee 

draws heavily onitsfund. The big city newspapers sometimes sell 
a whole page to one advertiser to set forth the claims ofa particular 
candidate; two or three columns are a common thing. You, who 
have to pay a quarter of a dollar for an insignificant three-line ad ver- 
tisement for a servant, can guess what a whole page means; and if 
there are half a dozen competing morning papers in one city the same 
space may be taken ineach. The handling of this business is by no 
means simple, for besides the newspapers printed in English there 
are Hebrew and Russian, Polish and Hungarian, Dutch and Scandi- 
navian, French and German newspapers to receive translations. 
Every little country weekly whose editor is willing must be supplied 
with “boiler-plate” matter—that is, a series of articles in favor of 
a party and a candidate, already stereotyped, of which the metal 
plates are shipped by express to the newspapers interested, ready 
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Cost Money? 


to be put bodily into their forms in the place of reading matter 
which the printers would otherwise have to set in type by hand. 
Walk through the streets of a big town, and you will see the fences 
and billboards covered with huge posters setting forth something of 
political interest. Even in a village like King’s Corners, during a 
campaign, the store windows, the blacksmith shop, the hotel office, 
the horse sheds, and all other places where space is available, are 
hung with lithograph portraits of the opposing candidates. These 
the committees print and distribute literally by the million all over 
the United States. When you consider the cost of preparing the 
plates, buying the paper, doing the presswork and paying the freight 
on bundles of the lithographs for thousands of miles in all directions, 
you can see at what an enormous cost this advertising is done. 


Some of the Other Devices Used 


‘THER devices for publicity are abundant, and any new idea in 
this line is bought at a generous figure if a Campaign Committee 
regards it as good. Buttons, rosettes and badges of all sorts, to be 
presented gratis to whoever will wear them, run into huge figures. 
You will notice, right in King’s Corners, that there are not three 
men without some kind of an emblem to show what their partisan 
sympathies are; and multiplying King’s Corners by 100,000 you can 
get some conception of what is going on in the country as a whole. 
Electricians contrive fresh combinations for flashing the names and 
watchwords of candidates against the sky at night. Packs of playing 
cards, with the portraits of candidates on their backs, are sometimes 
distributed; so are fans and umbrellas similarly adorned. A new 
brand of cigars may be named in honor of a candidate, and either 
given away or sold at such a loss as will bring the price within reach 
of the humblest voter. Clubs and other associations are organized, 
and the committees are expected to contribute liberally to these in 
order to keep the “boys” entertained and cheerful throughout the 
campaign. The most successful National campaigner of modern 
times, now dead, used to pay vaudeville actors to bring into their 
topical songs some flattering reference to his favorite, and took 
pains that every audience should have in it somebody ready to 
start a volley of applause. Balloon ascensions are arranged for rural 
neighborhoods, the aéronaut showering the crowd with campaign 
cards and pictures after reaching a certain altitude; banners to be 
swung across streets, toys with a political significance for distribu- 
tion among the children of voters, free fireworks, torchlight proces- 
sions, steamboat excursions, and a score of other means of this sort, 
all of which cost money, are resorted to for keeping a candidate’s 
name and claims before the minds of his fellow-citizens. 

Nor must we overlook the music. Glee clubs are started wherever 
possible, and campaign songs composed for them to sing. If a 
group of political workers wish to run into the country for a day’s 
outing a brass band must be supplied as a matter of course, and if 
the Taft Terrors or the Roosevelt Roarers or the Wilson Warriors 
feel like giving a ball to their lady friends far be it from the proper 
committee to refuse to contribute an orchestra for the dance music. 
During the conventions not only are bands parading the streets at 
all hours of the day and night, but fine musicians are also hired at 
an expense of $500 a day to sit in a gallery of the hall and keep the 
delegates from getting tired during the long waits. 


Caring for Delegates and Canvassers 


OW that I have sketched in outline the more obvious oppor- 
tunities for spending money ona campaign, I fancy you can fill 
in many details from your imagination. But the items I have given 
you are rather picturesque or showy, and in addition to these there 
are a lot of humdrum, commonplace expenses. For instance, a 
National Convention contains more than 2000 delegates and alter- 
nates, besides a body of outsiders who serve as clerks, sergeants-at- 
arms, ushers, etc. All these men have to eat and sleep somewhere 
during the five, six or eight days of the convention. Most of the 
delegates pay their own way; others have to be helped out. 

Again, the Campaign Committees have to hire from 10,000 to 
30,000 persons, scattered all over the country, to canvass every 
doubtful neighborhood and keep the managers informed of how 
public sentiment is changing; to patrol the polls on election day 
and challenge would-be voters of whose right to vote they are sus- 
picious; and to stand over the election officers after the closing of 
the polls to watch that the ballots are honestly counted. And as 
practically all the committees’ most important correspondence is 
conducted by telegraph and long-distance telephone the charge for 
these items must be added to the postage bills. 

All that I have described, you must remember, Mother, has to 
do with a campaign proper, after it is pretty well settled who are 
to be the candidates. But the popular primaries, of which you have 
heard so much this season, have introduced a new element of cost 
into National elections. In old times the party’ managers settled 
all preliminaries and ran the conventions, putting up candidates 
whom they regarded as most likely to command the support of a 
majority of the voters. Now that the people do their own work at 
the primaries any man of political ambition can make his canvass 
for a nomination, measured in extent and vigor only by the length 
of his purse. Even in the legitimate advertising of his claims he 
may have to spend an enormous sum to get ahead of his rivals. To 
cite a recent illustration, the Pennsylvania primaries of last spring 
are said to have cost the candidates themselves nearly $2,000,000; 
and one Congressman in Illinois complained in my hearing that it 
took $200,000 to carry the primaries in his district. The sworn 
statement of one of the electioneering committees in New York 
State shows that $71,000 was spent in a single county in order to 
induce 14,000 citizens to attend the primaries and vote one particular 
ticket. Think of it, Mother, more than $5 a vote spent merely to 
control one county in the interest of one candidate, and with millions 
still required to carry his campaign to the November election! 

Millions? Yes, that is within bounds to pay the bills of a 
National campaign. 
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Globe-Wernicke 


~ Sectional Bookcases 


HE boy who stuffed 

his little fist in the 
dyke and saved Holland 
knew that the ocean be- 
longed on the other side 
ofthedyke. Afterall, the 
most valuable home lesson 
for the coming generation 
is ‘‘A place for every- 
thing’’... et cetera. The 
axiom is old, but there are 
twentieth century ways 
of teaching it. 


One way is to give the 
boys and girls a Globe- 


Wernicke bookcase sec- 
tion for their use— or a two or 
three section library of their 
own. This will not only teach 
them system, but will encour- 
age reading—the knowledge of 
a hundred centuries has been 
stored in books for them. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


HIS is the Globe-Wer- 

nicke period in bookcases. 
The Globe -Wernicke bookcase 
grows with the library——no 
empty shelves yawning for 
books, no overcrowded shelves. 
The sections are purchased as 
needed at a few dollars each. 
The beauty of its lines delights 
the craftsman as its utility years 
ago won the admiration of the book 
lover. It is made in many styles 
and finished tosuit thecolorschemes 
of different interior trims. 
G'obe-Wernicke bookcases are sold 
by 1500 authorized agencies. Where 
not represented, goods will be 
shipped on approval, freight prepaid. 
‘* Booklovers’ Shopping List’’ 
This little book lists the works of 
great authors and gives the prices 
of the same in sets. The list includes 
the low priced, popular sets as well 
as the de luxe editions. Every book 
buyer should have a copy. Sent free 
with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. 
Address Department A 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broad- 
way ; Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave.: Wash- 
ington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W.; Boston, 91-93 
Federal St.; Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut 
Street ; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Avenue, E. 
























The Electric Flatiron is Useful 
in Traveling 
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The Electric 
Christmas Present 


Some New and Useful Devices 


N THE quite general use to which 

the new electrical devices are being 
put a great many housewives are 
coming more and more to realize the 
amazing magic that lives in a wire. 
Within the last five years the applica- 
tion of electricity to the diversified work 
of the household has made a remark- 
able advance, totheend, it would seem, 
that at no very distant date most of the 
old-time labor of housework will have 
passed away. 

Herewith are shown several electric 
devices of recent invention that point 
in that direction. It may be added 
that these devices are practicable in 
any house having electric lights, for 
connection may be made with any 
electric-light fixture by means of a plug 
and wire. 











The Electric Toaster 
is Convenient 





The Toaster May Become 
a Stove 





The Electric Hot-Pad is Often 
Comforting 











An Electric Massage is Possible 
at Home 











Electric Stove, Milk Heater 
and Coffee Percolator 








Water May be Heated by an Electrode in 
Any Receptacle 


Electricity Prevents the Physical Weariness 











of Running a Sewing Machine 





Electricity Assists in the 
Sick-Room 











The Electric Waffle-Iron 
is a Novelty 





Marshmallows May be Electrically 
Toasted 











A Flatiron Becomes a 
Stewing-Dish 











You May Even Pop Corn by 





Electricity 
c ——-. 


Curling-Iron and Heater 
Radiator for Heating Room 
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You know how difficult it is 
to boil eggs ‘‘just right.’’ 

Tick! Tick! Tick! goes the 
clock. 

If you don’t stop the boiling 
at the right tick the eggs are 
overdone or underdone. 


This ‘‘Royal-Rochester’’ Al- 
cohol Egg Boiler cooks eggs 
exactly right wzthout watching. 

Suppose you like a three-minute boil. 

You place the eggs in the holder. 
Put two teaspoonfuls of water in the 
boiler. Fill the alcohol lamp to the 
three-minute mark. Light up. 

That is all. 


When the alcohol is burned out the 
eggs are ready—boiled exactly right. No 
timing is needed. 

The ‘‘Royal-Rochester’’ Egg Boiler 
is made of ingot copper with a ‘‘Royal- 
Rochester’’ Colonial copper finish or a 
Royal nickel that won’t tarnish. It is a 
delightful convenience on the breakfast 
table. 











To make coffee that retains 
all its rich flavor and aroma you 


must have a percolator —and a 
percolator of the right kind. 


The ‘‘Royal-Rochester’’ 
Cold Water Percolator starts 
percolating as soon as placed on 
the stove. 


Your coffee is quickly ready. It 
pours out clear. And my! The flavor! 
No trace of bitterness or “‘muddiness.”’ 
Absolutely delicious. 


The percolator is solid aluminum. 
The price won’t bother anyone who 
loves good coffee. 


Rochester 


Look for the ‘‘Royal-Rochester’’ trademark on each piece. 

If you don’t easily find a ‘*Royal-Rochester’’ dealer in your 
town, write us. We will send his name. 

From the *’Royal-Rochester’’ line of percolators, egg boilers, 
chafing dishes, toasters and other useful conveniences, it is easy 
to select a handsome home gift. 


ROCHESTER STAMPING CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
New York Show Rooms, Fifth Avenue Bldg., cor. 23d Street 








Look for this 
‘Trademark 
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A Direct Answer to the Question Mothers are Asking | 


mands to sit still, or insists on fingering everything he sees, 
and when three-year-old Bessie cries because she is not 
allowed to brush her own hair, their weary mamma pronounces 
them a pair of naughty children. Are they? The author of the 
Montessori method would answer that they are only obeying the 
promptings of Nature; that the way to make George more quiet is 
not to repress his activity by admonitions, but to give him some- 
thing to do which will be interesting and at the same time educative; 
that it would be wiser to let Bessie brush her hair till she learns to 
do it well; and, broadly speaking, that the less we do to deprive 
a child of his liberty, or smother his independence of spirit, the 
better. 
Maria Montessori was the first woman graduated as a physician 
in Italy. Her motherly instincts guided her choice of a specialty, 


Wi five-year-old George rebels against repeated com- 


What Really is the 
lethod? 


By Jay P. Elsson 









a chance to learn the difference between a rough surface and a 
smooth surface, and between hot, warm, tepid and cold objects. 

The color sense, already awakened by the red and blue rods, is 
further developed by tests with silks of various colors. To avoid 
confusion only two strongly contrasted colors are used at first, then 
three; thus by degrees up to eight, and finally several different 
shades of these colors. The name of each color is given to the child 
as he goes along, so that when the director asks for red, green or 
yellow the child can pick the right color from the pile; or, if one color 
after another is held up, he can name it. Both observation and 
memory may be trained by holding up some object for the child to 
look at attentively a moment, and then letting him turn his eyes 
away and hunt through a drawer for its duplicate in color. 

A diminutive washstand, with shelves to hold basin and pitcher, 
soapdish, nailbrush, toothbrush, towels, etc., small enough for him 


which the Government in due time recognized by putting her gia cs starts the child in dressing and undressing, dusting and 


charge of its Orthophrenic School, where women are trained t 


ping the shelves, and the like. 


become teachers of feeble-minded children. Here she worked ott“ To test his hearing there is aninteresting game known as “The 


asystem equally applicable to normal children with the first awéken¢ 
ing of their intelligence. Its success, proved experimentally in some 
schools she established in the slums of Rome, led to its gradual 
introduction into other European cities and into this country, and 
its application to children with better parentage and surroundings. 

The children brought under the Montessori method range in age 
from two and a half or three years to seven. It is during this period 
that old-fashioned parents sent their children to a day school to have 
the elements of learning pounded into their little heads, and many 
modern parents let theirs “run wild.” Doctor Montessori opposes 
both practices. She gathers the children in a cheerful room and lets 
them amuse themselves with something neither burdensome nor 
silly. The teachers are not professionally known as such, but are 
called “directors,” because their function is to steer the young 
minds, not to drive ideas into them. There are no desks and benches 
fastened to the floor, but movable tables and chairs light enough for 
children to handle. Instead of having to sit up like a stick of wood, 
silent and motionless, every child enters the school as free as an 
adult and retains his freedom always, being required only to avoid 
interfering with the liberty of the others. He soon learns, for 
instance, that he cannot rush helter-skelter about the room, banging 
into everybody and everything, or shouting, because that disturbs 
his mates. Indeed one of his first lessons consists in carrying his 
chair from one table to another without dropping it or hitting 
anything in the way. 


IS natural impulse to finger something is satisfied by giving him, 

perhaps, a frame in which are stretched two strips of cloth, 
their edges meeting or overlapping. One edge is faced with a row 
of buttons, the other with a corresponding row of buttonholes; or 
one with hooks and the other with eyes; or both with flying ribbons 
which he can tie into bowknots. Often a child who would tire of an 
ordinary toy in five minutes will sit for an hour immersed in button- 
ing, hooking and tying. His little fingers, awkward at first, become 
expert by practice. Here he has mastered one small process in 
dressing himself; and, as no adult has helped him, he is immensely 
proud of his achievement and anxious to display it to his mother by 
taking part of his morning toilet off her hands. 

The next toy, perhaps, is a flat board into which several small 
circular holes of graded sizes have been sawed; and the game con- 
sists in setting into the holes a lot of wooden cylinders made to fit 
them exactly. The first set of cylinders are all of the same height. 
The next set are of varying heights. Then a board with holes of the 
same size is given the child, with cylinders of varied heights which he 
is to arrange in a procession according to height, the tallest at one 
end and the shortest at the other. The mistakes he makes he is left 
to find out for himself; the director does not even tell him he has 
made one. 

Later, games involve rising and seating himself noiselessly, kneel- 
ing and getting to his feet again, marching to music and walking 
a line marked on the floor. He is given articles that topple easily 
to carry without spilling; such feats train both his muscles and his 
self-control. He is allowed to build a tower of wooden blocks of 
graded sizes; if he makes a mistake in the order of size the whole 
tower tumbles over. The next toy is a bunch of ten rods—each, 
say, an inch and a half square. The shortest is about four inches 
long and painted red, the second eight inches and painted half red and 
half blue, the third twelve inches, red, blue and red in equal lengths, 
and so on; so that when the longest, measur- 
ing forty inches, is laid on the floor and the 
others are piled on it in order of length they 
make something like a flight of long and nar- 
row stairs, with the red and blue colors in solid 
masses. ; 

Another toy is called the “broad stair,” 
because it consists of wooden blocks all of 
the same color, width and thickness, but of 
graded heights, and when these are placed 
against each other in order of height they 
make a flight of broad steps. If any one is 
wrongly placed the ascending series is broken 
and the child discovers it himself. 

Now comes a board with holes cut in it— 
square, circular, elliptical, oval, and of other 
shapes common in Nature—each hole having a 
disk of wood which exactly fits it. The disks 
are shuffled up, and the puzzle is to fit each 
hole with its own disk. The names of the 
several shapes are taught the child, and his 
natural impulse is to run his fingers around the 
edge of each hole and then around the edges 
of the disks till he finds one that corresponds. 
Sometimes, to add interest to the sport, he 
is blindfolded. Incidentally to these experi- 
ments with the sense of touch the child is given 





Madame Montessori 


Silence.” All the children bend their heads, bury their eyes in 
their hands and compete in trying to keep absolutely still for a few 
minutes. The room is darkened, and the director tells them in a 
low whisper what she can hear—the ticking of a clock, perhaps, the 
buzzing of a fly, the stir of the leaves in a neighboring tree, or the 
breathing of a little boy near by. Then the director takes her place 
in an adjoining room, leaving the door open and telling the children 
that she is going to call their names one by one. When she whis- 
pers a name that child, who has been listening keenly, tiptoes out 
to her. She whispers another name, and another child follows; and 
so down the list. The intenseness of the silence causes the children 
no distress, because it is play and not rigorous school discipline, 
yet it teaches the strictest self-control. 


GAME of weighing is played with little tablets of different 

weights—but of the same size. A child is blindfolded, given a 
tablet to hold in each hand and asked which is the heavier. As the 
tablets are colored according to their weights the other children 
become greatly interested, because they can see whether their 
blindfold friend is making a right decision. 

Thus by degrees a child is brought to understand the external 
relations of things he sees about him, has his senses trained and is 
taught to concentrate his attention. He has now reached a point 
where his regular instruction in the practical arts of life can begin. 
He learns how to set a table for luncheon and clear it after a meal, 
and how to put a room in order. 

Then comes the child’s introduction to writing. In the Montessori 
method a written alphabet is cut out of sandpaper. Each letter, 
which is two or three inches high, is pasted upon a card with a smooth 
surface. The pupil is first allowed to run his finger over the sanded 
lines of a letter till he is familiar with it; then he substitutes a short 
stick for his finger, and does the same thing again and again. Mean- 
while the director tells him the sound of the letter, and, if necessary, 
shows him how to put his lips together to make the sound of “p,” or 
his upper teeth against his lower lip for “f.’” He now exchanges his 
stick for a piece of chalk, and repeats on the blackboard the motions 
he had made in following the sandpaper lines of the letter. Before 
he knows it he is writing “p”’ or “‘f,” or whatever it is, and is mightily 
proud of his new power. 

Passing from writing to reading is difficult in the English lan- 
guage because of our vagaries in spelling and pronunciation. So the 
director chooses some simple word like “no,” which she writes in a 
large round hand on the blackboard. She points to the first letter 
and the child utters the sound of “‘n.”” She points to the second and 
he responds with “‘o,”’ but recognizes yet no connection between the 
combination and any word in ordinary speech. She does not 
enlighten him, but points to the two letters in quick succession, 
saying: “Faster now!” The next time: “Faster yet!” In a 
moment more, to his great delight, he is exclaiming “No!” and 
hastening to the blackboard to write the word himself. 


“wo the simpler operations in number work the same general 
plan is employed. Having learned to write and read the 
figures from 1 to 10 the child is taught to add and subtract by means 
of the red and blue rods. He also is given a figure written on a sheet 
of paper, and asked to lay out in a row that number of little sticks; 
then to put two or three such groups of sticks together and count 
them up. Thus he passes from one process to another, learning 
the meanings of the written symbols at the 
same time with their forms and uses. 

Most of the apparatus used in the Montes- 
sori method is of the Doctor’s own invention, 
and a finely made set costs about fifty dollars. 
It is easier to buy or make the apparatus than 
to find a teacher fitted to be the director of a 
Children’s House. The most devoted woman 
may not have the temperament needed to 
carry her patiently through the preliminary 
period while a noisy lot of children are adjust- 
ing themselves to her order of discipline. 

Kindergartners will have much to unlearn 
before undertaking the Montessori method, 
because they must avoid stimulating the child’s 
imagination and let it wake of its own motion. 
The kindergarten was a protest, and a welcome 
one, against the forcing processes which it 
superseded in part. It will be seen that the 
Montessori method, while sharing some of the 
better traits of the kindergarten, has struck off 
on a path of its own hewing; and its success in 
developing the reasoning powers of children 
still in pinafores, without the use of punish- 
ments or rewards, makes us wonder where 
the next step in this forward movement in 
education is going to land us. 
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“Isn’t Trenton a Dirty City?” 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


New Jersey’s Careless and Undignified Capital City 


8 Boe title of this page was the candid remark of a traveled gentleman who had occasion 
to visit the city on the Delaware. He was accustomed to the careless neglect and the 
average disorder of our American cities, but Trenton seemed to him exceptionally unattractive 
and uncleanly. The impression made upon him was of the character any city might well 
endeavor to avoid. Indeed, with almost a hundred thousand population, increasing at the 
rate of 32 per cent. each decennium, the capital city of New Jersey, rich, prosperous and well 


situated, ought to be foremost in civicachievement. Withthe vital history of the Revolutionary 
War marked on its city map, and evidenced in streets and structures yet remaining, it has 
every patriotic reason to hold reverently and proudly these memorials as its cherished possession , 
and to show its self-respect and dignity through regard for appearances. But these pictures 
present the facts of its carelessness and neglect. Who willclean up Trenton ? Who will cause 
it to deserve its history and its situation ? 

















EE the view 

from the rear 
of the Capitol toward 
the Delaware, where 
the Morrisville 
bridge crosses that 
sadly desecrated 
river. Trenton 
cares nothing for 
the dignity or the 
dirtiness of the sur- 
roundings of its 
State government, 
nor for the possible 
advantage of its 
water scenery. Its 
Capitol environ- 
ments are in strik- 
ing contrast to those 
to be seen in Hart- 
ford or Providence. 
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ATURE made 

most beautiful 
this little stream 
just opposite the 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station. But 
see what Trenton 
has done with it. 
Instead of keeping 
its banks green, as 
would be done in 
European countries, 
Trenton permits 
them to hold hideous 
signs, which glare 
in shameless com- 
mercialism at the 
passing traveler, 
They partly hide an 
unsightly dump be- 
hind them. 


J genet destitute of parks and open spaces, and with its Colonial and Revolutionary history illy commemorated, Trenton might use such 
an opportunity as this, at the intersection of Ferry and Bridge streets, for either an open space or a handsome building. 








aRIDGEPORY . 
STANDARD 





RENTON’S welcoming decorations to the visitor from the West. On the right is the 

Clinton Avenue bridge. The center building —the sloping roof is seen— isthe Penn- 

sylvania Railroad Station, and the signs, the dump and the dirty banks greet the traveler. 
o 


————— 











S ONE approaches Trenton the golden dome of her Capitol is seen from afar. Fortu- 
nately the dirty dumps on the riverdo not appear from the same distance. Surely the 
banks of the Delaware were not so nasty when Washington crossed on that fateful night. 














T THE intersection of North Clinton and Lincoln avenues stands this unique ‘‘ Swamp 
Angel’? monument of the Civj) War. A drinking fountain makes it useful, but an 
incongruous flagpole bolted to its side makes it absurd. The signs complete the picture. 


(Page 31) 














HIS corner of State and Broad streets is probably Trenton’s busiest spot. The tower 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church is dwarfed by the outleaning, night-lighted 
housetop signs. Here is Trenton’s civic art! 










































Her Guardian’s Letters 


{AR GIRL: So you picked out of 

my last letter what I said about a 

girl wearing her hair, did you? 
And you want to know more about my 
ideas? Well, one thing is sure: I didn’t 
intend to make any critical comment on 
the hair in your photograph. Honor 
bright, I didn’t. But I am immensely 
flattered by your little explosion about 
my remarks on hair. 

As soon asI had read your letter I went 
over to where your photograph stands 
on the chiffonier, and studied the girl in 
the picture carefully. I have done it 
often before, but, some way or other, I 
never got around to the hair; I always 
found myself too busy with the face. 
This time I firmly snubbed the mouth 
and told the eyes I couldn’t bother with 
their questions, and frowned the dim- 
ples into sobriety and devoted myself, 
earnestly, exclusively, to that rather 
incorrigible hair. 

Reprehensible hair, Susan! Most opinionated, light-minded, 
frolicsome hair—but I like it. Yes, I am speaking well within 
bounds when I say that I like it. Surely I didn’t tell you that I 
“loathed curly hair.”” Not evenin my most carping phase could 
I have preached such doctrine as that. Didn’t I say that I liked 
the charm of a well-groomed head of hair that looked lustrous 
and well cared for and tidy? But surely I added—didn’t I?— 
that rebellious locks and straying curls were all right if the hair 
happened to be that kind. 

Now yours happens to be most emphatically that kind. There 
is a wavy lock, just over your left eye, that is distracting, a serious 
obstacle to calm, dispassionate study of the hair problem; but I 
must admit that you have evidently made very laudable efforts to 
discipline your rebels. 





It looks dry and harsh 
and dead, I canremember 
girls with glossy hair, 
parted and worn in great 
thick braids or curls down 
their backs. My first sweet- 
heart had braids like that. 


F YOUR hair always looks as it does in that picture, Susan, it is 

wavy but it is not untidy. I’m glad you part it, and I’m glad 
it waves about your forehead as it does; but, since you demand 
an honest opinion, I. think you wear it too low over your ears, 
Yes, I know it’s the accepted thing now. Dot says that ears are 
an artistic mistake, though she broad-mindedly admits their merit 
on the utilitarian side—but I’m not very keen about either the 
Unknown Lady of the Louvre or Cléo de Mérode. Probably you 
don’t know anything about either of those famous ladies, Susan. 
They aren’t necessary to an education, 
but they think as Dot does. 

Now, personally, I consider some ears 
beautiful, and I have a lot of the poets 
on my side. Crazy bunch, the poets, but 
they do know a thing or two about 
beauty. I’m sure your ears don’t need 
hiding. Theymust be horribly mismated 
with your face if they do; and if they 
don’t why not give them a chance? I 
can see just how those soft side locks of 
yours would look drawn back loosely 
from the temples and shadowing only 
the tops of the ears. 

And not rolled too much on the sides, 
Honey. No smallest suggestion ofa “rat” 





Some of the men were 


for smooth colls at the or of anything artificial. The day may 
back, instead of braids come when you will have to take to false 
around the head, but we hair. I’m considering a toupee myself, 
were a unit against mon- though my barber swears that he can 
uments of false hair and 


save a few sprigs of hair for me. But 
false hair and youth! Ye gods, what a 
combination! 

Isee young girls wearing brazenly false puffs and curls, and with 
pompadours or side rolls that shriek “Rats!’’ loudly enough to 
throw any feminine crowd into a panic, It’s a crime. If a girl’s 
hair is thin she must find some individual way of dressing it 
that will be becoming to her; but young girls don’t often have thin 
hair, save from illness or utter neglect. Sometimes, of course, it is 
straight and inclined to stringiness, but proper care will do away 
with the stringiness, I’m sure; and there are charming ways of 
dressing straight hair, if one makes a virtue of the necessity and 
doesn’t try to have curls. Straight hair, curled on some sort of 
curlers and recovering from the assault—well, it’s a fright! 


hayrick effects. 


UT the thing about young girls’ hair nowadays that worries me is 

that, even when it is dressed prettily and girlishly, it usually 
looks dry and harshand broken off—no smoothness to it,no shine. I 
can remember girls with glossy hair, parted and worn in great thick 
braids or curls down their backs. I liked those braids. All the hairs 
seemed to be of the same length, and the strands were so even and 
so neatly plaited and so full of lustrous high lights and shadows! 
Sometimes there was a curl at the end of the braid—a soft, thick 
wisp of a curl. 

My first sweetheart had braids like that. To be sure, she was only 
fourteen, Later she put her hair up and married a foreign missionary. 
It seems too bad that the heathen couldn’t 
have seen those braids—unless they were 
the woolly-headed kind of heathen. 
Bessie’s braids would either have been 
completely wasted on a woolly -headed 
tribe or would have driven all the heathen- 
esses to desperate and futile emulation, 
thereby offsetting all the missionary’s 
sermons against bead necklaces and 
the other vanities. 

Where are the thick, glossy braids, 
Susan? Doesn’t anyone have them now? 
Didn’t you ever have them? 

Perhaps you have them evennow. The 
photograph doesn’t show the back of your 
head, and I like to think that whatever 
hair is behind those rolling side locks is 
thick and glossy and smooth. It doesn’t 
have to hang down your back, you know. 
One does outgrow that, I suppose; but it 
may keepits characteristics, even when it is 
tucked up; and when I see a woman with 
her hair ‘arranged in smooth, burnished 


I suppose the ribbon 
fillets hold the side hair 
taut, but the less there is 
on the head besides the 
hair itself the better, in 
my opinion. 


In Which He Tells Her How a Man Likes 
to See a Girl Dress Her Hair 


coils or braids, without harsh, fuzzy, 
crackly ends standing out all over her 
coiffure, I feel like taking off my hat and 
thanking her humbly, gratefully. Per- 
haps on the whole it would be better 
not to take off my hat. Viewed in the 
cold, clear light of impartial scrutiny I 
couldn’t, unhatted, qualify as an expert 
on the preservation of the hair. I cer- 
tainly am getting bald, Susan. Have you 
any use for a bald-headed guardian? 

Maybe it would be just as well for you 
to cultivate tolerance along that line, for 
you are fairly sure to have a bald-headed 
husband one of these days. Oh, yes, you 
are. Don’t frown at the idea. We are 
all growing bald merrily together, we men, 
seniors and juniors, and we may as well 
admit it. I don’t know whether it is 
the fault of Wall Street, or the tariff, 
or evolution, or hot hats, or too much 
shampooing, or just general deterioration, 
but it does look as though life for the 
masculine contingent were to’be bald at the beginning, at the end 
and in the middle. The three ages of man! All bald! 

It is shocking, Susan; it is sad! 





All the hairs seemed to 
be of the same length, and 
the strands were so full of 
lustrous high lights and 
shadows! Sometimes there 
was a curl at the end. 


At women must regard us in the light of horrible examples and 
take pains not to follow in our footsteps. What would my 
friends the poets do if there were no more “hyacinthine tresses”? 
What is a “hyacinthine tress,”” anyway, Susan? Ask your literature 
teacher. Tell her that you have a bald-headed guardian who is 
interested in hair and hyacinths and wants to know: 

I read a most depressing article in last Sunday’s paper—an inter- 
view with a “prominent hairdresser.” He was very pessimistic. It 
seems that not only men, but women, too, are losing their hair, are 
wantonly destroying it by washing it too often, in order to keep 
it fluffy, using harsh soaps and borax and ammonia and Heaven 
knows what else in the water, and by being so afraid of sacrificing 
the fluffiness that they won’t have their hair brushed much, and 
will not use any oily lotion on the scalp, no matter how much they 
need it. He was very low in his mind, that “prominent hairdresser.” 
He could not see a ray of hope, and before I had finished reading 
the article I was weeping with him. The tears blurred my vision 
so that I couldn’t make out clearly the name of the hair lotion 
in the advertisement on the opposite page. But, joking aside, 
Susan, I rather think he is right. Think it over and don’t fluff at 
too great acost. A beautiful head of hair 
is indeed a glorious thing. 


E TALKED about women’s hair at 

the club one night, and the discus- 
sion waxed furious. I had noidea that feel- 
ing would run so high when I tossed the 
subject into the conversation. Finally we 
took a vote to see what a majority liked 
in the way of woman’s hairdressing, and 
there was such an overwhelming majority 
in favor of thick, natural-looking hair, 
parted in front and brought around the Vay 
head in smooth, shiny braids, that some aes 
one voted to make the vote unanimous. 
Billy Waters wouldn’t stand for that. He 
has just engaged himself to a little blonde 
with hair like a bramble thicket, and he 
says he hates neat hair. A freshly en- 
gaged man will say anything, but Billy 
will vote with the majority after a year 
or two of breakfasting across the table 
from that blond tangle. 

Some of the men were for smooth coils at the back, instead of 
braids around the head, but we were a unit against monuments of 
false hair and artificial waves and hayrick effects. 

I like those braids wound around the head for young girls, too, 
Susan. They look so shipshape and they hold the side hair taut. 
One gets a better idea of the actual lines of the head than with 
loose puffs which are unconfined. I suppose the ribbon fillets 
answer the same purpose, but they aren’t usually so becoming, 
and then the less ornamentation there is on the head besides the hair 
itself the better, in my opinion. 

I don’t even care for the enormous bows at the back of the head 
that so many of the girls are wearing. A bow is all right, but it 
needn’t be raised to the nth power. Exaggeration is always a mistake, 
I’ve said that to you before; but it is a thing that women and girls 
seem to forget or overlook when it comes to matters of dress. Just 
look at their jewelry! , 

The Chinese have a proverb that says: “‘Do nothing too much.” 
Sensible fellows, the Chinese. They had time to think a few things 
out before we even got a good running start. 





I'm sure yourears don't 
need hiding. I can see just 
how those soft side locks 
of yours would look drawn 
back loosely from the 
temples and shadowing 
only the tops of the ears. 


OT is having a terrible time over the sketches you asked for. I 

don’t know just how they will come out; but, after all, it is 

the general idea that counts, isn’t it? (I stick the sketches herein— 

I like ’em.) You'll not go wrong about 

my opinion if you look them over 
carefully. 

Smooth and thick, and simple and 
glossy, and tidy and becoming to the 
shape of your face and head. That’s the 
ticket, Susan, from a man’s point of 
view —but I was generalizing, not throw- 
ing bricks at your curly head. I always 
am generalizing. Remember that, and 
don’t ever think I am preaching at you 
instead of to you. Every man spins 
dreams about the ideal girl, and likes 
to set them to words when he has a 
chance to do it without being laughed 
at. Maybe you will laugh, but long- 
distance laughter doesn’t count and 
your next letter is sure to show proper 
respect for an aged guardian. Laugh if 
you want to, Susan. I’ve an idea that 
you’d suit me uncommonly well as you 
are. Affectionately, 





I don’t even care for the 
enormous bows at the back 
of the head that so many of 
the girls are wearing... A 
bow is all right, but exag- 
geration is always a mis- 
JoHN REMLEY. take. 
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The Kremlin Coat 


A beautiful Wooltex de- 

sign at the mod- 5 

erate price of . . $2 

This coat, like every W ooltex garment, 
has been made for the woman who secks 
to dress fashionably and yet avoid extrava- 
gance in stvle or in expenditure. 

For the woman who appreciates refine- 
ment in style and superior quality of ma- 
terial and tailoring. 

For the woman of dignified position in 
her community—the wife of the banker 
or the minister—the woman in business— 
the school teacher—the mother who would 
set an example of modest good taste to 
her growing daughters; for the daughters 
who follow the example of such mothers. 

Tomany women of this type everywhere, 
Wooltex has come to be the cherished 
standard in tailored garments, 

W ooltex garments are quality garments 
for women of quality. 

High grade garments, yet at moderate 
prices. 

It is our absolute certainty of their qual- 
ity that enables us to give the exceptional 
guarantee of two full seasons’ satisfactory 
service to every purchaser of a Wooltex 
garment. 

You can inform yourself reliably on the 
new season’ s fashions if you will write to The 
H. Black Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the mew Wooltex Book, “The Styles 
Coming In.” 

Youcan see the beautiful Wooltex coats, 
suits and skirts for fall in your own city at 


The Store That 
Sells Wooltex 
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No Risk 


In buying American Lady Corsets. 
We want you to see the new models. 
They reflect the latest Parisian dic- 
tates of fashion and stand as the last 
word in corsetry. Producing the 
medium bust, the modish long hip 
and back, the altogether straight effect 
of the present vogue, they are absolutely 








About What Will be Worn This Autumn 
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thing under the sun.” The fashions of the moment are such a 

strange medley of the classic antique, the Louis XVI and the 
English of the same period, with a little bit of all the intervening 
periods mixed in here and there, that one has a feeling of possessing 
the whole world from which to choose. 

There seems to be really only one thing demanded in the fashions 
today, and that is to be fashionable, graceful and artistic. We have 
again ‘‘froufrous,” and in quite the early Nineteenth Century style, 
and yet everything is very much restrained, by which I mean less 
voluminous. For instance, I can explain what I mean by the new 
full skirts and coats. It seems odd to speak of full coats, does it not? 
But let us take up the skirts first: They are gathered at the waist- 
line, not all the way around but just over the turn of the hips, to give 
a soft, straight line. Then they are draped, and many of them are 
trimmed with ruffles and flounces, and yet. they are very narrow at 
the lower edge. The old skirts of our great-grandmothers’ days 
were also made with gathers at the waist-line, and draped and 
trimmed with ruffles, but they were very wide indeed around the 
lower edge. Yards and yards of material were required for their 
making. Now these same ideas all appear in the newest skirts, but 
about one-tenth of the amount of material is used, and when I say 
one-tenth I am not exaggerating. 


y thing there never was a truer saying than “There is no new 


T IS delightful, moreover, to see ruffles again, and all the foolish, 

soft things that go into the making of essentially feminine clothes. 
And yet please don’t for a moment let this give you the impression 
that the new things are fussy. Indeed this is not the case. It is the 
era of utter simplicity. In fact the more simple the effect the more 
modish the garment, and.it is quite extraordinary how innumerable 
are the ways of arriving at the same end. But to go back for a 
moment to frills and furbelows as they are seen on so many of the 
new gowns: All the trimmings are of the lightest, softest maline 
laces, tulles, chiffons and crépe chiffons. The cloth suits are fre- 
quently draped with supple satin and chiffon charmeuse, and the 
soft faille silks are very much used for revers and bands. 

All these new ruffles and soft “froufrous’”’ have come into fashion 
so quietly, and have so naturally slipped into their own places again 
among women’s clothes, that it comes almost as a shock when one 
realizes that we are again wearing the models which were designed 
for our great-grandmothers. Yet in no way do they deviate from the 
simplicity of the straight lines to which we have grown accustomed. 

It is really delightful to see a gown with a draped fichu again. 
What can be prettier for house gowns, blouses and evening clothes for 
young girls? These fichus present another revival, copied faithfully 
after the originals, showing the lines of the shoulders and falling low 
in front, and there draped to one side, where they are finished with 
a flower or a bow. At the back they fall to the waist belt. Many 
of them, although made of chiffon, are primly caught into soft, even 
folds, which recall the daguerreotypes of our great-grandmothers. 

Do let me interrupt myself here to ask if you have any of these 
old-fashioned photographs showing the delightful way in which 
the hair was arranged in those days? If you have, and can copy 
the style, you will be quite in the fashion of today. Those who are 
not fortunate enough to have such old photographs may look over the 
fashion plates in “‘Godey’s Lady’s Book,” where they will see the 
hair parted in the middle, draped flatly down over the ears and lifted 
above the nape of the neck into a loose Greek knot, exactly like the 
very newest hair arrangement of today. 


ND this, of course, brings us naturally to hats. They, too, are soft 
little affairs, made mostly of very supple materials—the finest 
velvets, satins and soft silk beavers; in fact one rarely sees a stiff, 
blocked felt hat. They fit well down over the head, so that a hatpin 
is scarcely even needed. Youcan readily see that with these hats it 
is hardly possible to wear high pompadours, huge combs and pins, as, 
alas, one has so frequently seen. 

Skill of no small order is required in the making of these new 
hats, for therein lies their entire “style.” Separate trimmings are 
practically given up, because with the actual making of the hat you 
must combine the 
trimmings. ‘There 
are, indeed, as much 
detail, cut and line 
in the composition of 
the new hats as in 
any of the new gowns 
or suits. ‘Two mate- 
rials and even more 
are used; as, for in- 
stance, the crown 
may be of satin and 
the brim of beaver 
or the crown and the 
upper brim may be 
of. velvet and the 
under brim of satin 
ratine. "Thecontrast 
of materials is one of 
the new points, as is 
also the contrast of 
two strong colors, 
or rather tones, in 
the making up of the 
hat. When I say 
“strong”? I do not 
mean “crude,” but a 





decided contrast, and this is not only one of the new points in hats, 
but indeed it is also very marked throughout in clothes generally. 

As to size, hats are extremely large or extremely small. That ever- 
to-be-desired in-between size is rare and must be sought for. I do not 
think that the practical woman at home will ever accept the new 
cart-wheel hats. They are too impractical and too uncomfortable to 
wear every day, and so, I am sure, with our usual common-sense we 
will cut them down and adapt them, in size at least, to our uses. 

The brims have a tendency to droop, following closely the charm- 
ing lines noted in the portraits of Gainsborough and Reynolds, as 
shown on the figures below. The crowns are draped in many 
cases and are made over the softest kind of crinoline or net founda- 
tion, and this draping of the crown forms all the trimming that is 
needed. The brims are made plain and yet are trimmed with folds, 
facings and bands, set on the edge of the under brim or on the upper 
edge of the brim. Wide bindings of velvet and satin are used on 
many of the hats, and also soft, irregular-edged brims. These are 
made by small and wide folds of velvet or satin, or even of tulle. I 
am sure that many of you have seen those charming old-fashioned 
pictures with the overhanging frills, and this arrangement, too, 
is used for dressy afternoon hats. It is very picturesque when 
worn over a young, fresh face. 


UT all this is a digression from the new full coats of which I spoke 

in the very beginning of this little chat. With the new fuller skirts 
and draperies the very straight, perfectly severe kind of coat would 
not bein harmony. Therefore there has been designed a most suit- 
able little garment which fits perfectly with the lines of the new 
skirts. These coats are very short in the front, many of them not 
more than a bolero, and they curve away into greater length over 
the hips, down toward the back, where they fall halfway between 
the waist and knees. The length varies to suit the draperies and cut 
of the skirt, but the line of the new coat, although cutaway, is a 
very graceful, flowing line which has a tendency to give a slender 
profile. Many of the backs of these coats are suggestive of the 
old-time basque, and here is where a suggestion of fullness is often 
introduced. The basque coats are in the very soft materials, such as 
satin and satin cloth, with the skirts slightly gathered to the coat 
body at the side back. In the cloth coats—satin ratines, wool 
ratines and materials of like weight—the skirts are laid in two or 
three very shallow plaits. Still another idea is to use one inverted 
plait in the direct middle back of the small basque or tail portion of 
the coat. I have shown a type of the full coat on this page to 
give you an idea of what I mean. 

In the strictly tailor-made suits for morning the coats are longer 
than we have been wearing the last few years. They are cut semi- 
fitting, with long, round, plain revers, and plain, close-fitting coat 
sleeves, and in the front, at the lower edge, they are round and 
sloping. Many of them are belted across the back or from the back 
to the side front, giving a slight ease to the body portion of the coat 
in front. 

The new materials have a heavy appearance without the dis- 
advantage of weight. They are striped in self tones and have rough 
surfaces. These, I should say, are the two newest points. The silks 
are corded in fine or heavy ribs, according to the grade and quality. 
Ratine, which now comes in a wide variety of styles, will again be 
used for cold-weather suits. Velvets and corduroys will be worn, 
and separate coats of ratine and corduroy will be used with cloth 
skirts and one-piece serge dresses. The colors in greatest favor, I 
should say, are various tones of blue, bronze and a very lovely new 
shade called téte de négre. 


I CANNOT close without speaking of another revival of an old fash- 
ion which has taken a place among the new fashions, the polonaise 
of the 1870 days. It is not only used for dressy gowns and for evening 
wear, but it is also an excellent and economical idea to use in rear- 
ranging old gowns, as it possesses the great advantage of the tunic: 
that it may be made of a material different from the gown itself. 
The polonaise is really not at all the same as the tunic, however. 
The tunic, you will probably remember, was Russian in its origin, 
whereas the polonaise 
was distinctly French, 
of the Louis XVI 
period. The polo- 
naise is a soft, draped 
overgarment, open- 
ing in front and 
showing the long line 
from the throat to 
the hem of the under- 
garment,as suggested 
in the theater gown 
illustrated. Itismore 
in the lines of the 
drapery and flounced 
fashions now so much 
in vogue. It is, too, 
like the coats, fash- 
ioned in a more 
slender cutaway line, 
very much longer in 
the back, reaching 
quite to the hem of 
the skirt if not be- 
low, as in the case of 
evening gowns made 
with trains. 











the authority in style. Insist upon 


















































Don’t be put 
off with some 
other make 
which will not 
give you such 
good style. 
The name 
“American 
Lady” is on 
every corset. 
Look for it. 
Also insist 
that you have 
just the right 
model of 
American 
Lady Cor- 
sets for 
your indi- 
vidual fig- 
ure. There 
is that 
model. 





Model 288 (like 
cut) —a. 


0, 











Other Smart 
Models 
$1 to $10 


At Your 


Dealers 


In further regard to 
American Lady 
Corsets, write our 
expert fashion au- 
thority, Madame 
Sofro, who keeps 
in touch with the 
Parisian vogue and 
who will be glad to 
answer any ques- 
tions you may wish 
to ask. 


Catalog Free 
by Request 


If you cannot buy 
American Lady 
Corsets in your town 
we will send you 
direct the model you 
wish, upon receipt 
of the retail price. 


Address 
Correspondence to 
Detroit Office 


American Lady 
Corset Co. 
Detroit Mich. 
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Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


E of the busiest, liveliest streets of this bustling 
city just now is Fifth Avenue. From about ten 
o’clock in the morning until six at night there 

is a steady stream of chattering, well-dressed women 
walking up and down, in and out of the shops, tea- 
rooms and restaurants, and ascending and descending 
from the big, lumbering motor busses, on which 
nearly everybody rides. 

The fascination that this street exercises upon 
every one is simply wonderful, and yet it is not to 
be wondered at, because there is no other street just 
like it either in the old world or in the new. 

There are shops where 
nothing but mourning wear is 
sold—and then thereare shops 
that cater exclusively to wee 
tots. Words seem inadequate 
to describe the exquisite 
daintiness of the hand work 
and the sheer loveliness of 
the materials used. 

The most fascinating of 
all are the shops devoted 
to clothes and millinery, for 
the very newest wrinkles of 
fashion are put on view in 

these exclusive places as soon as the 

big steamers bring them from the 
(fa other side. Equally interesting are 

the women who patronize these shops, 

for they give a valuable object lesson 
in the art of wearing clothes. Occasionally 
one sees an extremist, but as a general 
thing the clothes testify to the good taste 
and dignified manners of the wearer. 


UDGING from the many I have seen the 
one-piece frock has taken a firm hold on 
the fancy of well-dressed women, and I 
have had three sketched, all of which show 
the salient features of the newest and best 
models. Pattern No. 7288, shown below on 
the right, is typical of the Russian blouse or 
2 smock dress, and a smart touch is given by 
aN ': the Robespierre collar, which may be made 
7292 Y 7293 of contrasting material and color. The 
One-Piece Effect skirt, with its rounding diagonal line in 
front, is made with a plaited back, the 
plaits all turning in one direction, after the new fashion. Perhaps 
you are not certain you will like it, but I think you will, for it 
gives a little touch of individuality. Let me caution you, though, 
not to have your plaits flare. This may be prevented by taping 
them on the inside at close intervals, and - 
then pressing out flat. 

Probably you are anxious to know what 
materials are being made up in these 
frocks. Well, first and foremost, there 
is blue serge. Nothing particularly new 
about this, but it is so very practical and 
becoming to women of every type and age. 
Then there is taupe sponge cloth, which, 
though it looks heavy, is really quite light. 
All sorts of Bedford cord, in cloth and silk 
and silk-and-wool mixtures, as well as 
whipcord, in monotone and two-tone 
effects, are worn. Charmeuse, crépe 
meteor and soft supple silks of the cotelé 
weave are utilized for afternoon dresses, 
in taupe, Gobelin blue, amethyst, metal 
gray, olive, wood brown and moss green. 
So you see there is quite a variety from 
which to choose. If you want an inex- 
pensive morning dress challis is good, and 
Panama in one of the lighter brown shades 
or the new eggplant tone would make up 
attractively. 

Patterns (No. 7288) for this dress come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires six yards and 
three-caagahers of 36-inch material, with 
three-eighths of a yard of satin for the 
collar. 
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OMFORTABLE to wear and easy to 
make is the dress on the left in this 
group (Pattern No. 7291). It, too,ismade 
with the Robespierre collar, which is still 
new enough to add a touch of novelty. 
There is a Gibson tuck over each shoulder that may be stitched 
to the bust or down to the waist-line if you do not need the fullness. 
After the discomfort and positive inconvenience of the back-closing 
blouse and dress, what a joy is the one that fastens at the side front! 
Is fashion growing more kind, or are women getting a little more 
independent and insisting upon sensible, practical clothes for ordinary 
wear? Whatever the cause the effect is certainly one to be thankful for. 
I suppose you have noticed the great number of buttons used in 
trimming the new dresses. They are of all sorts and conditions, from 
the elaborate jeweled, or real amber, to the inexpensive button 
molds covered with the dress material or satin in self-color or a 
contrasting shade. These last should not be used for buttoning 
through, however, as they wear badly. Fasten with hooks and 
eyes, invisibly underneath the buttons. If you want to give 
your dress an individual touch you could introduce a contrasting 
color note in embroidery on the 
pocket of this dress, and if you choose 
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New Pannier Blouse 
















Some Features of the Newest Models 


long to work. A little touch of hand work adds so 
much to the style of an otherwise simple frock. ; 

Patterns (No. 7291) for this dress come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. For size 36 four yards 
and a half of 42-inch material will be required. 


HE dress shown on the left of the first column 
combines a separate waist and skirt, but the 
lines are so harmonious that the effect of a one- 
piece dress is given. This design is excellent for 
combining two materials, a style much in vogue this 
season. For instance, you could make the blouse of 
one of the new striped vel- 
veteens in blue and black, 
or mouse gray and black, 
while for the skirt broadcloth 
or serge in solid color could 
beselected. This would make 
an admirable street costume 
for the autumn that could 
be worn without a top coat. 
There are two tucks on each 
shoulder of the blouse, a low 
turnover collar, and fashion- 
able full-length sleeves, close 
fitting below the elbow, and 
with cuffs that flare prettily over the hands. 
Most of the new skirts are cut with but few 
gores, and this one is a three-piece model, 
lengthened by a shaped flounce with an in- 
verted box-plait each side of the front and 
back, from the V-shaped upper edge. Thus 
the smart, slender lines are retained, while 
there is room for walking comfortably. 
Patterns (No. 7292) for the waist come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches waist measure, 
and size 36 requires two yards of 42-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 7293) for the skirt 
are in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure, and size 24 requires three yards of 
42-inch material. 





OST of the coats one sees on the Avenue 

are of the cutaway type, very similar 
to Pattern No. 7289. They all show a dart 
on each shoulder in front. This is a great 
improvement in fitting and is admirable 
for women who are inclined to sink in at 
this point, as so many are. But you must be careful to finish the 
darts very neatly, and press them with the greatest care. I noticed 
that the darts on the smartest coats were finished with a crow’s-foot 
of heavy, black rope silk at the lower end, and the front edges of the 
coats, collars and cuffs were bound with 
black silk braid. 

Combined with this coat is one of the 
new types of plaited skirt (Pattern No. 
7290), with the slightly raised waist-line 
that all women seem to like. Perhaps 
this is because it makes a belt unneces- 
sary and makes the waist and hips look 
slimmer. Then, too, this type of a skirt, 
when hung from an inside girdle about 
an inch and a half above the natural 
waist-line, is very much neater, as there 
is no danger of the belt and the skirt 
separating. Bind the side-front edge of 
the skirt with silk braid to match the 
coat and you will have quite a smart 
suit, for which you may choose whip- 
cord, serge, cheviot, corduroy, vel- 
veteen or wool Bedford cord, in brown, 
dark gray or heliotrope. 

Patterns (No. 7289) for this coat come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
and size 36 requires three yards of 42-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 7290) for the 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure, and size 24 requires three 
yards of 42-inch material. 


The Cutaway Type 


go 


F COURSE you are going to have a 
plaited skirt this fall. Not one of 
the old-time wide ones, but accordion 
plaited or machine plaited, in fine knife 
or box plaits, made of black taffeta, 
crépe meteor or charmeuse. With this 
type of skirt you can wear one of the 
new pannier blouses, like the one illus- 
trated in the center at the top of the page (No. 7287). A blouse 
like this was worn by a smart society woman at a luncheon in 
one of the swagger restaurants and it looked very fetching. The 
skirt was a fine box-plaited model of black crépe meteor, while the 
pannier blouse was of Pompadour-embroidered white chiffon. 
There was the usual Robespierre collar of white satin, which appears 
on nearly every dress, with a deep yoke in the new shirt-bosom 
style, of accordion-plaited white net and two tiny frills at the 
center plait. The long sleeves fitted the forearms closely and were 
finished with frills of chiffon carried up the backs of the sleeves almost 
to the elbows. A priest’s sash of cherry chiffon cloth completed a 
frock that was simply “adorable.” 

Patterns (No. 7287) for this pannier blouse come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure, and for size 36 you will need three yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material, with half a yard of accordion- 
plaited chiffon for the yoke, and 





some open design it will not take 
Ube aga (including Guide-Chari) 


for the designs shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patierns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measure for dresses, waists 
and coat, and waist and hip measures for 
skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, | 7292-7293 7289-7290 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 








three yards and a half of plaiting 
for the frills. 





NOTE—The many and varied interests of 
our readers often prevent our giving the subject 
of clothes the space we should like to give it 
in THE JouRNAL. There is, however, a service 
which supplements these pages in THE JOURNAL, 
with complete fashion and pattern news for each 
month and each season, which may always be 
found in the Monthly and Quarterly Style Books, 
distributed by all dealers selling THE LapiEs’ 
HoME JourNAL patterns. Upon request we will 
be glad to send you the name of the nearest 
store where you can get a copy of the Monthly 
Style Book free each month. Please address 
Miss E. M. Burtis, THe Lapies’ Home JourRNAL, 











Independence Square, Philadelphia. 














ORevillon Freres 


poumvep (223) 


Fars 


HEN your merchant 
shows you furs bear- 
ing the Revillon 
label, you may be sure he 
is offering you the very 
best the market affords. 


The skins for Revillon Furs 
are selected from the largest 
stock of furs in America 
and made up in our own 
workrooms. by skilled fur- 
riers, each a specialist in 
his part of the work. 








Panis 


ORevillon Freres 


You can get an idea of the 
beauty and grace of Revillon 
styles from our Miniature Cat- 
alogue, illustrating over fifty of 
the season's best designs, sent 
free to any address with name 
of the nearest merchant who 
can show you Revillon Furs. 


Address Dept. B. 


REVILLON FRERES 
19 West 34th Street New York 
London Paris 
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F YOU are locking for ideasin the pretty little feminine dress accessories or dainty 

novelties that may be of practical value as gifts to friends, or for personal use, 
you will find many suggestions on this page. One of the fascinating little caps or 
hair ornaments in the upper group, or a girdle like either of those illustrated, 
would be appreciated by any young girl who enjoys evening dances and the 
theater. Very attractive, also, are the evening bags shown below, adaptable for a 
younger or an older person. When a more practical gift is desirable choose a 
lace-covered hatpin-cushion, or a unique blue crépe-silk handkerchief-case like the 
one shown directly underneath the La France rose hatpin-holder, or a sachet, or 
one of the other little utility novelties shown here, 





Directions for making the articles on this page will be given if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to Miss Betty Barlow, THE LapIEs’ HOME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
(Page 35) 
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The Apron and the Negligee 


Drawings by Hannah Mitchell 





































N THE upper corners of this 

page two charming little “ 
combing jackets are pictured, 
each cut in one piece, one 
trimmed with an edging of lace, 
the other with an embroidered 
scallop. 

The usefulness and goodlines 
of the long aprons above, to- 
gether with the coquettishcaps, 
will appeal to the young house- 
wife or toa studio friend. 

Large, bordered handker- 
chiefs in a unique arrangement 
were used for the blue-and- 
white apron above on the left, 
while directly on the left is a 
fascinating tea apron made of 
flowered lawn, prettily shaped 
and trimmed with lace. 

The long-shouldered negli- 
gee, in light blue with black- 
and-white dotted trimmings, 
may be utilized nicely for a 
morning house dress. \ 
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IRECTIONS 

for slippers 
may be had by 
addressing Edith 
M. Burtis, care of 
THE JOURNAL. 


OR the slip- 

pers, made 
with soft soles, 
pongee silk, satin 
or flowered ribbon 
may be used. 





7262-14406 
ATT ERN S (including Guide-Chart) for all the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Embroidery transfer patterns cost ten cents each. The 


amount of matertal required for the various sizes is prinied on the pattern envelopes. All measurements should be taken accurately. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure for negligees and aprons, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 


(Page 36) 
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Day and Evening Bags 


By the Needlework Editors 














Crocheted Bag for an Elderly Woman 








HE new fashions in bags this 

season are shown in silk, cro- 
chet, velvet or cloth, and the 
woman who is clever enough to 
make them at home may add a very 
effective touch to the details of her 
costume by having a suitable bag 
for every occasion. 

The shopping purse illustrated 
may be crocheted in any color to 
match a dress. The evening bag 
next to it is effectively carried out 
in black silk, lined with white and 
trimmed with gilt cord and span- 
gles. Just above is a handsome 
crocheted bag for every-day use. 








Afternoon Calling Bag of Faffeta 
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Moiré Silk Bag for Afternoon Use 


NOTE—Inquiries regarding the materials and sizes of any of these bag designs will be gladly answered if a stamped, addressed envelope 


Evening Bag, Gold Cloth and Braid 


Evening Bag, Gray Suede With Steel Beads 





Satin and Lace Evening Bag 


Evening Bag in Crochet Over Silk 





















ROCHETED bags are made 

of either silk or linen thread, 

in dark colors to match a street 
dress or in light shades for evening 
use. Taffeta and moiré silk, velvet 
and corduroy offer many beautiful 
shades of color for either afternoon 
or evening bags; while suéde or a 
piece of cloth like one’s dress may 
be used for a bag for general service. 
In trimmings for bags one may 
follow one’s fancy to a great extent. 
The monograms or initials may be 
of metal or embroidery. Fancy 
designs show the work done in 
beading, embroidery or braiding. 

















Cloth Shopping Bag With Silk Cord 


is inclosed for the reply. Special working directions for the crocheted bags Numbers 1, 2,3 and 4 can be supplied for ten cents each 
and postage. Kindly address the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 




















When buying 
ready -to- wear 
garments de- 
mand the tag 
shownbelowas 
an assurance 
that they are 
lined with 
Belding’s “Pure 
Dye” Guaran- 
teed Satin. 


When buying satin by the 
yard demand the name 
“Belding, which is woven 
in the selvage of every 
yard of Belding’s “Pure 
Dye” Guaranteed Satin. 


“YARDWIDE” 
$1.00 a Yard 


BELDINGS 


46 PUR DYE 99 
GUARANTEED 


SATIN 


THIS TAG 
INSURES 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
SHOULD TME LINING GIVE UN. 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US. ° XPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS. & CO.. 


Silk Manufacturers, 
526-528 BROADWAY 
New York City 






































For more than half a cen- 
tury we have been weaving 
pure silk thread intothe best 
possible satin linings and mak- 
ing them strictly pure dye. 


Many garments are lined with 
so-called satin linings, consisting 
of one-fourth silk and three- 
fourths tin—the tin solution be- 
ing deposited on the silk during 
the process of dyeing. 


As a pound of silk costs about 
$4.00, while a pound of tincosts 
but 40c., some manufacturers 
make a very handsome profit 
at the expense of women whose 
garmentsarelined withthesetin- 
loaded linings—linings which 
feel so heavy and look so glossy 
when new but quickly fray and 
crack with the slightest wear. 


We have just published a very 
interesting bookletin which the 
evolution of silk from the egg 
tothe finished productisshown 
by photographs. This will be 
mailed to you free upon receipt 
of request by postal card. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
526 Broadway New York City 
Also Manufacturers of Belding’s 
Sewing Silks and Belding’s Em- 
broidery Silks. 
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A Family of Five on $la 
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By Jessie A. Long 


of money and economy of food material—and are designed to 
supply without waste, to a family of five, enough food to build 
the required amount of body tissue and to furnish energy for body 
processes and external work. The food in bulk is presented pic- 
torially as a guiding suggestion and demonstration of what may be 
attractively provided by the housewife in these days of high prices. 

The family in this case consists of a man employed in an office, his 
wife and three children—a boy of eleven, a girl of seven and a boy of 
four. For the benefit of the children a generous amount of milk 
is provided, and as much fruit as the allowance will permit. 

Fruit, vegetables and cereals, and milk, which is rich in calcium, 
are the cheapest means of furnishing an adequate amount of mineral 
matter for the children. No meat is provided for the child of four; 
as his requirement is much better met by the other foods and by 
an egg given to him as often as possible. While the needs of the 
growing children have been uppermost in mind the food selected 
also furnishes the requisite amount of nutrition forthe adults. Some 


Te ESE meals were planned for their economic value—economy 








concessions have been made,-however, to the appetites already 
formed by furnishing meat for the man’s breakfast, and coffee and 
tea for the breakfast and dinner of the man and the woman. 

There are many possibilities in combinations of simple and inex- 
pensive foods, the attractiveness depending entirely upon the 
method of cooking. In providing economic and nutritive food 
the housewife would do well to study the value of the dried 
legumes: navy beans, red kidney beans, lima beans, split peas and 
lentils. When potatoes are beyond the reach of the modest purse 
there are many excellent substitutes, such as macaroni, rice 
(especially the unpolished rice) and hominy. 

The items given below are for one day’s meals, and the prices 
quoted are those of a small New England town, the staples being 
bought from a firm in a larger city which makes a specialty of 
shipping to the small consumer who buys in five and ten dollar 
orders. No account is taken here of the food that might be left and 
utilized another day. The estimates of amount and cost are for 
the food required and eaten in one day. 









































Cost BY THE COST BY THE 
Foop POUND OR F nse Cost Foop POUND OR Frnt Cost 
QUART Q QUART Q 

Prunes «. 1 «_ $0.12 8 ounces $0.06 Sugar .08 2 ounces 01 
Cornmeal Mush . .04 8 ounces .02 Genree . . « « =o About % ounce 01 
DOOR. AS) iow ome) ee .O5 12 ounces .05 Hamburg Steak . Bi i 3 ounces .03 
Pec ow os ee we ee .36 2 ounces .045 
Mane «6-2 eee .08 1 quart .08 Total $0.305 
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Se tg ss 
LUNCHEON 
COsT BY THE COsT BY THE 
- AMOUNT ~ AMOUNT —— 
Foop POUND OR Cost Foop POUND OR Cost 
QUART REQUIRED QuaRT REQUIRED 
Macaroni and Cheese Gingerbread 
Macaroni ...... $0.10 Y{ pound $0.025 Flour Pale .04 14% cupfuls O11 
ieee. & cS Ste oe 18 ¥ pound 022 Molasses A oe vere .16 ¥% cupful .04 
Me Ss GS aoe Sh .08 1 cupful .02 Bacon Drippings, Soda, \ . 01 
OS Oe ee ee a ee .04 2 tablespoonfuls 001 Ginger, Cinnamon, Salt cS 0 Pere, ao y 
Butter Substitute . . . .16 2 tablespoonfuls 01 Milk . tar ay ee .08 1 pint 04 
Graham Bread .... . .05 6 ounces .025 
tee sows a  SR S. o 36 1% ounces .03 Total . $.234 


















































DINNER 
CosT BY THE CosT BY THE a 
> AMOUNT ae > < AMOUNT ee 
Foop POUND OR : Cost Foop POUND OR Cost 
QUART REQUIRED QUART REQUIRED 
Meat Pie Baked Apples .06 1 quart .06 
Beef . . ae eee a ae $0.17 1 pound $0.17 Sugar ; .08 4 ounces .02 
Onion [ae a 08 1 003 Tea . 50 1 tablespoonful .007 
Tomato . 2 eS 10 14 can .025 Milk .08 1 pint .04 
po eee coe 04 1 tables nful 001 
Crust for Pie ec Total $0.461 
Mee Se a .04 2 cupfuls .02 
Baking Powder . .. . 50 4+ teaspoonfuls 015 ToTAL FOR THE Day 
Salt Raia es ‘9 teaspoonful Breakfast . $0.305 
Butter Substitute . . . 16 2 tablespoonfuls O1 Luncheon . 234 
hoa en A oe a 's cupful nae Dinner 461 
Rice “ =f oe a ee .08 Ly pound .O4 
ee ae Se, 5 05 1 pound 05 $1.000 



































Some Men 


Like 


Clear Heads 


To use in business. 


They know that 
simple, wholesome 
food which does not 
heavily tax the diges- 
tive organs leaves the 
head clear and brain 
active. 


It Pays 


to cultivate 
“your Punch” 


as applied to bodily 
and mental health. 


Skilful blending of 
Wheat, Corn and Rice 
forms a new and 


delicious hot porridge 
called 


Post 
Tavern 


Special 


It made its first 
public appearance at 
the Post Tavern, 
Battle Creek, and ab- 


sorbed the name. 


Sold by Grocers— 
10 and 15c. packages, 
except in extreme 


West. 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Nut Bread. Scald one cupful of 
milk, add half a cupful of boiling 
water, then cool to lukewarm; add 
one yeast cake mixed with one 
teaspoonful of sugar, one level 
teaspoonful of salt, one heaping 
tablespoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful and a half of molasses, two 
cupfuls of chopped English walnut 
meats and four cupfuls of entire- 
wheat flour. Knead for five min- 
utes, make into a neat loaf, place 
in a buttered pan, allow to rise, and 
bake in a hot oven. Sandwiches 
made of this bread, with a filling of 
lettuce, cream cheese and chopped 
olives, are very tasty and satisfy- 
ing for luncheon. This bread is 
considered most wholesome. 


Mock Fish. Grind one 
cupful of pecan-nut 
meats and one cupful of 
black-walnut meats; mix 
with them two cupfuls of 
cold boiled hominy, half a 
cupful of breadcrumbs, 
two hard-cooked eggs 
chopped fine, a table- 
spoonful of chopped 
parsley, a tablespoonful 





Nut Fruit Cheese. One cupful of chopped hickory- 
nut meats, one cupful of chopped pine nuts, six bananas, a 
quarter of a pound of chopped dates and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Peel and mash the bananas and add them to the 
other ingredients, then turn the mixture into a buttered 
mold, cover with buttered paper and steam steadily for three 
hours. Turn out and when cold decorate with a meringue 


made of three whites of eggs and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and dates stuffed with choppednuts. Serveinslices. 





Nut Loaf. One cupful of chop- 
ped nut meats, two cupfuls of 
breadcrumbs, half a cupful of hot 
water, half a cupful of melted 
butter, one egg, half a teaspoonful 
of onion juice, one teaspoonful of 
mushroom ketchup, one teaspoon- 
ful and a half of salt and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper. Mix 
all these ingredients together and 
add more seasoning if required. 
Put into a buttered tin or mold, 
bake for one hour in a moderate 
oven, covering the first half hour of 
the time. During the cooking 
baste three times with melted 
butter. Turn out on a hot dish, 
sprinkle chopped nut meats on top 
and serve with brown sauce. 


of grated onion, salt and 
pepper to taste, and one 
well-beaten egg. This 
dish is most attractive 
when baked in a buttered 
fish-mold. It requires 
half an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. Decorate 
with quartered lemons 
and serve with sauce 
Hollandaise. 





Nut Scrapple. To two 
cupfuls of Indian meal, 
one cupful of hominy, 
and a tablespoonful of 
salt add sufficient boiling 
water to cook thoroughly 
in adouble boiler until of 
a consistency for frying. 
When done take from 
the fire and stir in two 
heaping cupfuls of 
ground hickory-nut 
meats. While still hot 
pour into a buttered 
baking-pan. Allow to 
cool. When cold slice 
and fry in hot butter. 


Nut Forcemeat for onions. 
Cook together for four minutes 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, five 
tablespoonfuls of chopped nuts, 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
parsley and one tablespoonful of 
breadcrumbs. Season with salt, 
pepper and paprika, then mix in 
one egg. With this mixture fill 
large onions from which the cen- 
ters have been removed. Fry 


Nut and Macaroni Pudding. A quarter of a pound of macaroni, 
three heaping tablespoonfuls of chopped nut meats, two cupfuls of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
three eggs, grated rind of half a lemon and alittle grated nutmeg. 
Boil the macaroni until it is tender, drain and add to it the eggs 
well beaten with the other ingredients. 
cover with a buttered paper and steam for an hour. This may be 


served with fruit sauce if desired. 





Nut and Peach Salad. Fill the cavities of halved peaches with a mixture 
of chopped walnut meats, chopped pears and chopped parsley or celery. 
Garnish with chopped lemon jelly and serve with mayonnaise. 















Nut and Potato Balls. 


Pour into a buttered mold, 


hot with a savory sauce. 


- es ss > 


Chestnut Soup. Peel 
and blanch one quart of 
chestnuts, boil them in 
one quart and a half of 
salted water until quite 
soft, then pass all of the 
mixture through a sieve; 
add more water if too 
thick, two teaspoonfuls 
of butter, orseveral table- 
spoonfuls ofsweet cream, 
and seasoning of salt, 
pepper and paprika to 
taste. This soup should 
be served with small 
squares of bread fried 
crisp in butter or olive oil. 


in two tablespoonfuls of hot but- 
ter until lightly browned. Add 
one cupful of water, season with 
red pepper, salt, a garlic clove 
and herbs. Bring them to the 
boil; cover and stew gently for one 
hour. The gravy may be thick- 
ened with one tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed with one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and seasoned with 
lemon juice and paprika. 


Mix with two cupfuls of hot mashed 
potatoes one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, salt and pepper to 
taste, one slice of chopped onion and two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of butter; mix well till quite smooth. 
in the center, put in a few browned nut meats and garnish the 
balls with blanched and shredded almonds. 
baking-tin and cook in the oven for a quarter of an hour. 


Shape into neat balls, open 


Place on a buttered 
Serve 











Something New 
for Every Meal 


At Breakfast —Tempt the 
appetite with a dish of cereal 
in which are buried a few 
Dromedary Golden Dates. 

At Luncheon —What can 
be more pleasing than muffins or 
fritters made with Dromedary 
Dates? They’re delicious! 

At Dinner—It’s easy and 
quick to stir up a date souffle, 
or a pudding, and make every- 
one say, “How delightful!’’ 

There is almost no end to the 


unusual substantial dishes and des- 
serts that may be prepared from 





They come to you as clean, plump 
and richly flavored as when picked 
from the palms of Arabia. Daintily 
arranged in layers, wrapped in waxed 
paper and packed in individual dust- 
proof cartons—never sold otherwise. 


Altogether different 
from dusty, hard and 
shriveled bulk dates. 


If not at grocer:or 
fruiterer, mail 10c for 
Special-Size Sample 
Package. Send deal- 
er’s name and get our 


Book of 100 Prize 
Recipes, FREE 


Ask dealers also for 
Dromedary Figs; and 
particularly DROME- 
DARY Fresh-keeping 
COCOANUT—the 
new kind in the new 
package. Sample free. 


THE HILLS BROS. CO. 
Dept. B 
Beach & Washington Sts. 
New York City 


The Latest 
Dromedary 
Product 





STEAMED DATE 
PUDDING 

Beat up 2 eggs, then add 1 
cup Dromedary Dates, chopped ; 
2 cups flour; 2 cups bread- 
crumbs; lcup chopped suet; 
% cup sugar; Y2 teaspoonful 
salt; 1 cup milk; 1 teaspoonful 
mixed spices. Mix and pour 
into a buttered mold, cover 
with buttered paper and steam 
for two hours. Serve deco- 

rated with whippedcream 
and whole stoned 
dates. 
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usy Woman Likes 


to Receive for Gifts 








CHARMING idea for embroid- 

ery application is shown in the 
combination corset-cover and petticoat 
above, embroidered in satin laid work 
and eyelets. The flounce, joined by 
wide beading, is tucked in clusters. 





ARROW lace insertion forms the 

only trimming on the drawers 
illustrated above, and a novel arrange- 
ment is suggested in the short lengths 
of lace inlet in the flounce. 











6507-14555 





HEER dotted ba- 
tiste was used for 
the fascinating petti- 
coat shown above, 
witha hand-embroid- 
ered scalloped edge. 
It is especially de- 
signed to wear under 
a skirt that is cut with 
scant fullness, and it 
is cut in five gores 
joined by seam bead- 
ing. The waist-line 
may be run with a 
casing orfitted snugly 
and buttoned at the 
back. 

Transfer pattern 
(No. 14555) for the 
scalloped edge comes 
inathree-yard length. 








By the Fashion Editors 





RorH pretty and practical is 
the idea shown in the com- 
bination corset-cover and petti- 
coat above, which is made with 
a tucked panel in front, button- 
ing at the left side. This is an 
admirable arrangement, as every 
woman knows, when athin gown 
is worn and when a back closing 
is not desirable. 

Just below is a dainty night- 
gown (Pattern No. 7283) made 


‘to slip over the head, with a 


kimono yoke shaped in points in 
front and short sleeves simply 
trimmed with an embroidered 
design and scalloped edge. 








“7283 


ERY easy to make is the 

one-piece kimono nightgown 
below (Pattern No. 7267) with 
seams only at thesides and under- 
arms. It would be dainty trimmed 
only with a scalloped edge and 
eyelets, through which the rib- 
bon may be drawn, eliminating 
the embroidery design. 

Narrow Valenciennes lace and 
satin laid embroidery are ex- 
quisitely combined in the lovely 
nightgown below on the right 
(Pattern No. 7281), for which 
a transfer embroidery pattern 
(No. 14556) can be supplied. 


7281-1455 





6 


7284-14554-14553 


LOSE-FITTING lines are given in 
this combination corset-cover and 
drawers. Transfer patterns come for 
the corset-cover design(No. 14554) and 
for the scalloped edging (No. 14553). 


oF 


7286 


N THE illustration above is pictured 

the petticoat back of a pair of com- 
bination drawers buttoned at the front, 
and trimmed with a narrow, tucked 
ruffle edged with lace. 











HE illustration 

above (Pattern 
No. 7266) shows 
another type of plain 
lingerie petticoat, cut 
in three pieces, fit- 
ting snug about the 
hips and with just a 
comfortable amount 
of width at the lower 
edge to make it use- 
ful to wear under 
tailored cloth or 
velvet skirts. This 
identical embroidery 
design cannot be sup- 
plied, but any other 
embroidered design 
may be adapted to 
the lower edge with 
equally good effect. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free, except No. 7285, which 

és ten cents. Transfer patterns for embroidery designs Nos. 14554 and 14556 cost fifteen cents each, and Nos. 14553 and 14555 cost ten 
cents each. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patierns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure for combination garments and nightgowns, and waist 
measure for petticoats and drawers, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





DANIEL GREEN 


FELT SHOE CO.’S 








OMFY 


FOOTWEAR 















The Peerless 


Women’s, Light Blue, Red, Chin- 
chilla Grey, Lavender, Fawn, Pink, Pri 
Oxford Grey, Wine, Old Rose, Navy *™&e 
Blue, Brown, Purple, Wistaria, Black, 
TGRDE .. << a. #8) Ae ee a eee 





The Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Oxford Grey, Chinchilla 


Grey, Navy Blue, Red, Wine, Brown, Price 
PS a ee he | 
Men’s, Same Colors. . ... . . $1.50 





The De Luxe 


Women’s, Light Blue, Lavender, Old Price 
Rose, Pink, Fawn, Oxford Grey,W ine, 
Chinchilla Grey oe a we 





Picture Comfys 
For Children 


Dutch Kids and Rabbit . Brour, Navy Blue. 
Clown... . .. Red, Pink, Light Blue. 
Misses’ $1.25, Children’s $1.10 


At Your Dealer’s 


Insist on getting Daniel Green “‘Comfys” 


If your dealer does not sell them, we will 
send direct on receipt of price, Express pre- 
paid, if you give dealer’s name. 


See that this Slippers with- 
Trade Mark out thisTrade 
label is in the Mark are not 
slipper. “Comfys.” 





Patented July 28, 1908 


There are no‘‘Comfys"’ but Daniel Green‘‘Comfys.”’ 


Send for our handsome illus- 
trated Catalogue, No. 20, 
showing many new styles. 


























DANIEL GREEN 


FELT SHOE Co. 


110-112 East 13th St., New York 
Sole manufacturers of “‘Comfy” Footwear. 
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od Keep you safe 
Throughout the night 

From candle until : 
morning light | 

When youwaken — 

 -Kmeelandpray 

 Godkeepyousare 
| ‘Throughout the day 
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Number 2 : , 
Antique Urn-and-Flower Design for Conventional Peacock-Eye Design on 


an Oblong Hall Table 


Russian Crash for a Table - Scarf 









Silas A 5 doi 


A VERY charming and unique piece of work for a guest-room is shown 
in the design for a candlestand-cover illustrated at the top of this page. 
It could be used also on a small bedside table. 

The design for atray shown in the middle of the page presents a most 
delightful bit of landscape needlework done in various tones of blue. The 
scene was taken from a piece of Delft china. 
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Number 4 Num ber 5 
Magazine or Folio Cover for General Use Cedar-Tree Design of Natural Form 
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Number 6 Number 7 
One of the New Flower-Basket Designs for a Table-Mat or Towel A Simple Decorative Border Design for a Scarf, Ba& or Cover 











DRO OONIOOOHODOCOHK 


Number 8 
Burreau-Scarf With Effective Borders 













Zi) ORKINGdiagrams of all of the numbered 

designs are givenon Pages I] and III of 
The Journal's Embroidery Book for November, 
price fifteen cents, and etght cents for postage. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal batterns, or by mail from the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. Blue prints of the Delft tray and the 
dogwood pillow only can be supplied for fifteen 
cents each, Write to the Needlework Editors for 
these aned for information regarding materials, 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 


( Page 41) 











Number 9 


A Good Arangement of Dogwood Blossoms The Clematis Vine in Graceful, Natural Sprays 





MONG the new scarf 
effects is this dainty 
garment in blue and white, 
which belongs to the lin- 
gerie of one’s wardrobe. 
It is knitted in zephyr 
floss int wo straight lengths 
joined at the edges. 

At the center of the back 
the edges are caught to- 
gether for about six inches 
and shaped in a point and 
fastened to the scarf. At 
the bottom a two-inch fold 
is turned up. The revers 
on the front are turned 
over about four inches at 
the bottom, narrowing to 
one inch on the shoulder 
as shown. 

Below on the left is 
shown a lovely house wrap 
for an elderly woman. 
It gives the necessary 
warmth around the shoul- 
ders, which is so often de- 
sired, and the front-panel 
effect gives medium full- 
ness, which lends graceful 
lines to a stout figure. 












‘The 





HE new fancy hoods and caps for the winter 

season are more charming than ever before, 
since the present-day, delightful automobile 
trips, which require warm wraps of all kinds, 
have become so popular. Among the prettiest 
of these novelties are the models shown at the 
top of this page, all of which are done in 
crochet, and may be easily made at home. 
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BEAUTIFUL evening scarf for an elderly woman to wear over a light 
dress is illustrated in the new crocheted design shown above, which 

is shaped into a point at the waist-line in the back, while the long paneled 
fronts fall within about nine inches of the edge of the dress. 
Directions for numbers 10 and 12 can be supplied for 25 cents each, and for 
all of the other numbers, l0 centseach. Kindly inclose the necessary amount, 
and a stamped, addressed envelope for mailing, to Mrs. Ehrlich, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(Page 42) 








lew Hoods, Shawls and Wraps 


By Antonie Ehrlich: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


OUSE jackets like the 

green one below with 
the tapestry crochet trim- 
ming, and the white one 
in the center below, lined 
with pink, are new and 
pretty for young girls who 
are sensitive to sudden 
changes in the weather. 

The crocheted shoulder 
cape in white and pink is 
one of the much-liked little 
house wraps for the elderly 
woman. It may be made 
in any size desired, as it 
is round in shape and the 
rows of stitches may be 
continued indefinitely. By 
simply folding it in half the 
graceful effect pictured is 
obtained for the wearer. 

The new scarf hood 
with tassels may be knitted 
in two shades of any be- 
coming color. 

In the lower left-hand 
corner a new effect in 
stitch andcolor isshown for 
an evening scarf to wear 
under a cloak. 


























How Grandmother May be 





7299 


NY elderly woman whose hair is not so thick as it 
might be will find a little cap like this a protec- 
tion. If she wears a bonnet this cap will fit nicely 
under it and make it becoming. The little square 
collar (the pattern is perforated for a rounded out- 
line if you prefer it) may match the cap, which is 
made of fine net and Valenciennes lace. 
Patterns (No. 7299) come in one size only; they 
include this cap and collar as well as the cap and fichu 
shown in the opposite corner. : 


REPE DE CHINE or chiffon broadcloth in a 

becoming shade of heliotrope will be lovely for 

the afternoon gown shown below. The bretelles with 

stole ends and the narrow cuffs may be of satin or 

heavy net, embroidered with coarse floss in helio- 
trope with touches of black and silver. 

Patterns (No. 7301) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards of 
36-inch material for the dress, and a yard and a 
quarter of 22-inch wide material for the bretelles. 


Well Dressed 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





7300 





7299 


RGANDY or fine-meshed net may be used for 
the charming cap and fichu which you see in the 
picture above. This cap is made with a plain, close- 
fitting lining, and may be trimmed with soft wide 
ribbon. It has been so designed that it may be worn 
under the hat if desired, and the lace frills make a 
soft frame for the face. ; 
There are four complete patterns under this num- 
ber (7299). They include this cap and fichu and 
those shown in the left-hand corner of the page. 


ILK-AND-WOOL poplin and French serge are 

good materials for the costume shown below. The 

narrow, plaited frills are made of silk and may match 
or contrast prettily with the material. 

Patterns (No. 7304) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards of 
36-inch material. The chemisette can be made from 
three-quarters of a yard of 42-inch net, the plaited 
frills from seven-eighths of a yard of 36-inch silk 
cut in strips two inches wide. 


OTHER as well as Grandmother will find a little house coat which is easily 
put on and off very comfortable for these cool autumn mornings. It is 
also suitable for street wear when a light coat is required. The picture just 
above shows a charming model for such a garment, which may be made of a 
soft, brocaded silk, taffeta, faille silk, or of broadcloth trimmed with a puffing 
of silk to match or contrast in color. Fasten the coat with a braided frog or 
a corded ornament made of the trimming material. ~ 
Patterns (No. 7300) for this coat can be supplied; they come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 will require two yards and three- 
quarters of 3-inch material. 














UST on the right is a very at- 

tractive, serviceable long coat. 
It is made with a cape and cape 
collar, and the sleeves, which are 
gathered into deep cuffs, are set 
into the armholes without any 
fullness. Broadcloth, one of the 
reversible fabrics or heavy corded 
silk can be made up in this way 
most successfully. 

Patterns (No. 7302) come in 
four sizes: 32,36,40 and 44inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
eight yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material. 








7304 


"THE figureon theleft illustrates 
acharming negligeein Empire 
effect with a Watteau plait at the 
back. The gathered ruffles may 
be omitted. . This negligee will be 
pretty inamauveor dull bluechal- 
lis with a yoke of fancy cream- 
colored net or all-over lace. 
Patterns (No. 7303) come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the 36-inch size 
you will need eight yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material, with 
an extra five-eighths of a yard 
7303 of all-over lace for the yoke. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


der from your nearest dealer in 


Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OYAL, 





Insures 


healthful 
home - baked 
Food- 


easily prepared 
in the Household 


A ROYAL BAKER and 
PASTRY COOK BOOK 


Will be sent free upon request 


ADDRESS 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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UR clothes needs usually in- 
clude several different types 
of shirtwaist or blouse, and it is 
best to select these with an idea 
to their purpose and the materials 
and colors that are becoming. 
Choose plain or striped Madras, 
percale or linen for the tailored 
waist just below; cotton, voile or 
marquisette for the short-sleeved 
blouse; and any one of these fab- 
rics or batiste may be utilized for 
the double-frilled waist. 

For best wear soft silk or satin 
would be smart for the two upper 
waists with wide rolling collars 
and long sleeves. 











By Edith M. Burtis 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


O THE woman who does her own 

sewing the advantage ofapattern 
from which several different styles 
of a particular garment can be made 
is obvious. It reduces materially 
the fitting problems and the need of 
studying the various parts of separate 
patterns. Once you have mastered 
the construction of the foundation 
pieces it is an extremely easy matter 
to apply the various other pieces to 
make any ofthe five waists illustrated 
on this page. 

The tailored waist shown in the 
lower left-hand corner is the founda- 
tion waist, the tucks in the front and 
back allowing ample material for the 
pretty fullness shown in the other 
waists illustrated, 


OR the waists illustrated here 
patterns (No. 7305) come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. These waists all open at 
the center front, and each may be 
finished with or without an applied 
box~plait, as in the case of the 
waist directly above. 
For the plain foundation waist 
three yards and a quarter of 30- 
inch material will be required. 


ATTERNS (including Guide- 

Chart) for all the designs shown 
on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents, post-free. The amount of mate- 
rial required for the various sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. In 
ordering patterns be careful to take all 
measurements accurately. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladtes’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of patierm and bust measure, 
and tnclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Five Waists From One Pattern 
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HE trimmings used on these 
waists should be simple in 
character. The blouse in the 
center of the page is finished 
with a colored binding. 
Embroidered flouncing may be 
used for the collar and turn-back 
cuffs of the short-sleeved blouse 
below on the right, for the cuffs 
are straight and the collar is 
miteredat theshoulders. Having 
the machine stitching and button- 
holes of this blouse done with 
cotton thread the color of the 
pipings, combined with the em- 
broidered dots, makes anew and 
effective finish. 











Extra Special Sale 


Mid Season Styles 
a ate 


To-day 
Extra Edifion. | gor This 


[Neon Oes ion 


dputll Lo Dhices i 


FREE 


Bogle 4% Street | Just Gone 
< NewYorkCify. | to Press 
Every New Style Pictured at Real Bargain Prices 


Every Woman who has not Received a Bedell Catalog 
must write to-day for this edition, and learn how to 


Shopin New York FREE 


Bedell Brings the Fashion-Center to your home. 
You Ry. the same low prices as 
New k Women. 
Express Charges 
Paid Everywhere 
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Send your order di- 
rect from this ad- 
wertisement—with 
pone enclosed. 


Luxurious Broadtail %,.3 
Caracul Coat 


$(-98 


Express 
Pripaid 








This coat is fashioned 
on graceful lines and 
made of the richest 
of all fabrics, Pony 
Skin Caracul Cloth. 
It is woven with 
long, silken nap of 
deeprich lusterand 
markedto perfectly / ; 
imitate fine Broad- © 
tail pony skin fur, 
givingan effect of 
elegance that 
makesthe coat ‘ 
adaptable to 
every need. 
Its comfort- 
able warmth / 
is assured 
throughthe ; 
close, even 
weave and 
firm tex- 
ture. The 
model is full 
length, styl- 
ishly semi- 
fitted and 
closes with 
double - breast- 

ed lap, fasten- 
ing with silk 
cord loops and 
large ornament- 
al buttons. The 
wide shawl collar 
may be rolled back i 
or fastened close at 
the neck. Deepgaunt- 
let cuffs finish the 
sleeves. Entire gar- 
ment durably lined 
with finely mercerized 
black farmer satin, 
Sizes 14 and 16 year 
Misses’ 52 inches in 
length and Ladies’ 
sizes from 32 to 44 
bust, 54 inches in 
length, Blackonly, $6.98 








Trasmed Cord 
rimme , Corduroy 
Waist $1298 
Express Prepaid 
Customary $3.00 Value 
id eee. 


Waist No. L-49. 
An unusual bar- 
gain in a stylish 
new blouse of fine 
French corduroy 
with dainty collar 
and yoke of fancy 
white dotted net 
piped with rich 
messaline silk and 
a charming soft 
of same. 
The smartly 
shaped lap is piped 
. with silk and has large 
silk buttons 
and cordloops ; 
the knife plait- 
ed frill being 
very ‘‘chic’’ and dressy. Three 
quarter sleeve with silk piped cuff. 
Fastens in back. Colors: Black, 
Navy, and Brown. This waist per- 
fectly matches the skirt shown 
here, so that together they con- 
stitute a handsome and inex- 
pensive costume. Extraordinary 
value at $1.98. 


Rich Corduroy 
Dress $198 










Customary $3.00 Value 
Exactly like picture 


Skirt No.L-48. Wehave 
made this handsome skirt 
of the same material used 
inthewaist wehaveshown 
here so that they match 
parser and in orderin: 
th garments you wi 

have a beautiful costume 
at a very low price. The 
model is on the newest 
lines with generous width 
atthe bottom. The side fas- 
tening is finished with large, 
self-covered buttons with the 
same number at the oppo- 
site side. A pretty patch 
pocket has stitched flap and 
button. Colors: black, navy 
or brown. Sizes 22 to 30 
inches waist and length from 
36 to 43 inches. Price $1.98 


i West 14th St. 
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Made From Short Leng 


Designs by the 


Fashion Editors 




















HEER voilein Delft blue, with 
charmeuse to match, will be 
lovely for the dress above, 
Patterns (No. 7235) for the 
blouse come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches» bust measure. 
Patterns (No.7236) for the skirt 
come in six sizes: 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Seven 
yards and ahalf of 36-inch ma- 
terial will be required for both 
in sizes 36 and 24. 


HOOSE flowered marquis- 

ette and plain messaline for 
the dainty little evening frock 
in the center of the page, and 
trim it with puffings and frills of 
taffeta or net. 

The pattern (No. 7232) is cut 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. You will need 
four yards and three-quarters 
of plain material and three 
yards and a quarter of flowered 
material 36 inches wide. 


OU will find the model illus- 
trated on the right an ex- 
cellent one for velveteen or 
corduroy. Make the founda- 
tion skirt, yoke and cuffs of 
corded silk contrasting in color. 
Thepattern (No.7234) iscutin 
five sizes: 34to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size-36can be made 
from four yards of velveteen 
and one yard and a quarter of 
silk, each 36 inches wide. 
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Drawings by 
Katharine Hall 



















HE street dress above may 

be made with a removable 
chemisette, and it will be at- 
tractive if made of plain serge 
or broadcloth, combined with 
striped taffeta. 

The pattern (No.’7239) is cut 
infive sizes: 34to42inches bust 
measure. Size 3% will require 
three yards and a half of plain 
and two yards anda quarter of 
Striped 36-inch material, 


ERE on the left is anattract- 
ive frock, to be worn with 
a separate guimpe, which is 
appropriate for afternoon or 
informal evening wear. 
Patterns (No. 7237) come in 
five sizes: 34 to42 inches bust 
measure. Size % will require 
two yards and a half of figured 
material for the blouse and skirt 
yoke, anda yard and three- 
Quarters of plain 42-inch ma- 
terjal to use in combination. 


ATTERNS (including 

Guide-Chart) for these 
designs can be supplied at 
Sifteen cents for each number, 
Dost-free. Order from your 
mearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pat- 
lern, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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What Spirella 
Service Is 


Every Spirella Corset is 
made to measure. It is so 
adapted to your particular 
figure that it will correct any 
faulty conditions and develop 
your every possibility for poise 
and beauty. 

This requires the personal 
service of a specially trained 
corsetiére. As it is impos- 
sible to give such individual 
service through the ordinary 
channels of trade, the Spirella 
Company trains its corsetiéres 
to the highest possible effi- 
ciency. You need a 













ORSET 


That our corsetiére may 
study to best advantage the 
needs of your particular figure 
she will call at your home to 
adapt the right model and 
take your measures. When 
your corset is made she will 
bring it to you and show you 
how to adjust it properly. 
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Send Coupon for 
Spirella Booklet 


Fill out and mail us the coupon below 
and we will send you our beautiful 
Spirella booklet, showing the newest 
styles in Spirella Corsets, and give you 
the name of the corsetiére nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 


506 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
37 New Bond Street, London 
Niagara Falls, Canada 













Factories at 
Meadville, Pa. 


Letchworth, 
England 


Niagara Falls, 
Canada 













ING 

THE SPIRELLA 
COMPANY, 
Dept. J-112, Meadville, Pa. 


Kindly send me your free Spirella 
Booklet and the name of your local 
Spirella Corsetiére. 

















HAT young men ever required 

social sponsorship never occurred 

to me during my son’s small-boy 
period. I had always taken it for 
granted that a boy’s social position “just 
growed.” Perhaps it would be better to 
modify that statement a trifle. I didnot 
really believe that a boy could be allowed 
to go his own sweet way and would then 
emerge a finished product, ready for a 
society career. Something more than 
that was necessary and I recognized and 
obeyed the necessity. But the especial 
idea of securing for my son a desirable 
social introduction did not present itself 
to me until he was well into his first year 
in college. This was the time when he 
began calling on the girls, most of whom 
I had not troubled myself to know. 
Although my theories had been defective 
in certain particulars of the lad’s social 
life they had been in good working order 
as far as his boy friends were concerned, 
and he understood that they were always welcome at our home. So 
when, during the Easter vacation of his Freshman year, he told me he 
would like to have a college friend dine with us, I assented cheerfully. 

**Couldn’t we have a little dinner, Mother?”’ he asked, “‘ and invite 
some of the other fellows and some girls? ”’ 

I hesitated a little. ‘But I don’t know the girls you know and 
I’m afraid I haven’t time to call on them. I can’t ask them to my 
house without having called, you know.”’ 

“T don’t believe they would mind your not calling if I explained 
how busy you are,” he pleaded. “And it would be such fun to 
have them!” 

When the busy mother was apologized for and explained to the 
girls they graciously accepted the situation and the invitation and 
we had the dinner—the first of many that were given during the 
boy’s college course. 

From this commonplace beginning grew my ideas of ‘‘taking a 
hand” in the introduction of my boy socially, and the more I 
thought of it the bigger it bulked in my mind. There came back 
to me at this time remarks I had heard made in countless instances 
about the undesirable associations into which young men were 
drawn by chance acquaintances, and, once my eyes were opened 
to that sort of thing, I could see it all about me. 


HE First Step I Took, So Far as I Can Remember, was in 

connection with a coming-out tea which was to be given by one 
of my old school friends for her daughter. Although they lived in 
a near-by town I had seen so little of them for a number of years 
that it apparently had not occurred to them that I had a grown 
son. As no card had come for him I sat down and wrote my old 
friend a note, telling her of my intention to accept her invitation 
for the tea and asking permission to bring my son to meet her 
daughter. Promptly there came back a cordial note, expressing 
gratification that I had suggested bringing the boy, and inclosing a 
card for him. 

Many of my old friends were at the tea, and my boy had a cordial 
greeting and introductions in abundance to pretty and charming 
girls. I was ready to leave before he was, and he hailed with joy my 
suggestion that we go the next week to another tea to be given by 
friends in the same suburb. 

Before that function occurred cards to a cotillion came from 
another mother who had been my Contemporary, and after this 
arrived a second and a third invitation. Luckily the vacations 
coincided with two of these invitations and for the third a flying trip 
was made from college. I dare say my son was naturally of a social 
temperament, for his appetite for gayety was only whetted by his 
experience in teas. So far from shrinking from them, as is the usual 
masculine habit, he joyfully escorted me to such functions and 
showed genuine disappointment when bad weather or other exigency 
detained us at home. He and I had become so accustomed to being 
chums that at first it did not strike me as phenomenal that he should 
care to go to such gatherings with me. But my eyes were opened 
by the mothers of other boys. 

“Why do you drag that poor child to affairs like these when he is 
supposed to be taking a vacation?” asked one of the plain-spoken 
variety one afternoon when we were both guests at a reception. 

“Doesn’t your boy go with you to teas?” I asked. 

“Dear me, no!” she answered. ‘‘He goes to teas enough, but 
they are with girls. He wouldn’t be hired to go to one of mine 
with me,” 

Yet mothers with their daughters were all about us, and the girls 
were apparently enjoying the affair if merry chat and happy faces 
could count for anything. Why should it be so different with 
the boys? 

I wish to say here, by-the-way, that I have never received a satis- 
factory answer to that question. 


O READER of Hasty Judgment must take it for granted 
that I was an invariable side dish at every social repast to 
which my son was bidden. On the contrary. As a matter of course 
I was not invited to the dances he attended or to many of the other 
festivities at which he was a guest while at home on his vacation. 
But I kept track of them all. If he were especially interested in a 
girl I took pains to meet her. I was always ready and eager to hear 
his accounts of the fun he had had, to learn who were the girls with 
whom he had danced; and when he came home late after any gayety 
it was taken for granted that he should come in and sit on the foot of 
my bed and tell me of the happenings of the evening. His friends of 
both sexes were always welcome and I showed them every attention 
in my power. The multiplicity of his engagements in other quarters 
did not lead me to neglect what I felt to be my own responsibility 
in his social education, and I took care that the outings he had with 
me contrasted favorably with those he had with others, and that 
our téte-d-téte dissipations should be of a sort he enjoyed. 

For instance, he was fond of the theater and he loved—as what 
young person does not?—a dinner at a restaurant. We could not 
afford to spend much money on either item; but we took cheap seats 
at the theater and gayly climbed endless flights of stairs to our 








My Boy’s Social Life 
By His Mother 


posts in the top gallery; high-priced hotels and restau- 
rants were beyond us, but there were tables d’héte 
that were cheap without being nasty, and those we 
frequented. 

Naturally I followed his special interests. I went 
to games of baseball, football, basket-ball and hockey, 
to wrestling matches and boxing matches, and while at 
first my chief pleasure lay in the fact that I was with 
my son, after a while I learned enough about the 
sports to enjoy them on their own account. Every bit 
of this sort of companionship drew us nearer together 
and gave the boy more respect and consideration 
for my wishes and more deference to my preferences 
among his associates. 

I cannot claim indulgence for my own point of 
view, I suppose, unless I am prepared to accord a 
similar meed of toleration of the opinions of others. 
But I think mine better than theirs. With the plea of 
lack of time I am afraid I have little patience. Always, 
when I hear it advanced, I wonder what the mothers 
do with their time that is more precious than making 
companions of theirsons. If they have little children to keep them 
at home, and are unable to leave them for even brief intervals, 
that is a condition which one must respect. I am sorry for such 
women as these. But when I know that it is a fondness for general 
society, or a so-called ‘‘duty” to a club or to a philanthropy, my 
heart waxes hot within me. Perhaps I have no right to speak 
against clubs, as I am not a member of one myself, but to my mind, 
if it had to come to a choice between any club on the round earth and 
the conserving of one’s influence over one’s son, that club might go. 


& TO the Statement That the Boy Will Take his own way in 
the end I am not in a position to speak authorjtatively. My 
boy has not come to the end yet, and when he goes his own way I 
usually go along with him. If our paths must sometime diverge, 
as itis quite possible they may, I venture to believe they will be 
less widely severed than if the parting of the ways had begun when 
he was a young lad. 

One potent objection was brought up by a victim upon whom 
I had inflicted my views: “It is all very well for you,” he said. 
“You and your boy have always been good friends and you began 
with him in time. But how about those mothers whose boys are 
already grown and have followed their own way ever since they 
began going out socially? What chance has the mother then?” 

Well, she has at least a fighting chance. Of course it will be far 
harder for her to become her boy’s companion at this late stage than 
it would be if she, so to speak, had grown up with him. But in her 
place I wouldn’t let him get altogether away without a fierce struggle. 
The struggle would have to be conducted with diplomacy as well as 
with energy. The mother has let the opportunity slip by when she 
might have made her son her chum, and she will have to work and 
plan hard to regain the ground she has lost. 

It is impossible to lay down a general rule that will fit all specific 
instances. But if I were a mother with a son in such a case as that 
I would study diligently as to what I could do to bring him into 
closer friendship with me. If we lived in the city I would take him to 
dinner and to the play and exert myself to entertain him as F would 
to entertain any man in whom I was especially interested. If for any 
reason theaters were ruled out, and other public entertainments were 
not attainable, I would cast about for something else. I would invite 
his friends to the house and supply them with the best and jolliest 
time I could, entering into their enjoyment in appearance even 
though I were bored in reality. I would plan to give the boy pleas- 
ures in which I could share. I would inquire about his pursuits, I 
would meet his associates. I would make him sure of my unfailing 
sympathy in all that concerned him, either for work or for play. 

Naturally a companionship and intimacy of this sort cannot be 
woninamoment. My friend who asserted that her son would go to 
a tea where there were girls, but would not accompany her to one, 
would not be successful in converting him immediately to a fondness 
for afternoon receptions in her society and that of her friends, no 
matter how fervent might be her desire to bring about such a state 
of affairs. But if she began by giving a party for his girl and boy 
acquaintances, or by having a little dinner that would be followed by 
some sort of an entertainment, and would by degrees get in touch 
with his intimates, she would probably find after a while that the lad 
was willing to sacrifice himself even to the extent of an afternoon 
tea—or anything else—if it were to be in her company. 


UCH a Pity That More Mothers and Sons are not upon a foot- 
ing where they feel that to be together is ‘‘always jolly”! -There 
is such a hurt in the drifting apart, there is so much harm done to 
the boy when he feels that his mother sympathizes with him less 
than does the chance friend, there is such loss to him of growth and 
development when he is, for any reason, debarred the advantages he 
might gain by association with the riper minds of his parents’ friends, 
that it would seem worth a great deal of effort on the mother’s part 
to spare him such deprivation—apart from the joy she herself loses 
in not having her son for ‘an intimate friend.” 

Do I make too little of the father’s share in the son? 
responsibility in this matter? The other day I was speaking to a 
young man of the great loss he had sustained in the passing away of 
his father, who had been taken from him just after the boy reached 
manhood. 

“Yes,” he said musingly, “I lost my father at the time when he 
was beginning to make a companion of me. I think that all a father 
seems to be intended for, as a rule, is to sit on a boy’s chest and hold 
him down when he tries to get up. My father and I had just got 
beyond that period when he passed away.” 

The mother usually does not “sit on a boy’s chest” enough to 
make him feel that he must throw her off in order to get up. In that 
she has an advantage over the father. The fine work of the latter is 
usually done after the boy isa man; but while he is in the making 
he is in his mother’s hands, and she is guilty of a big mistake when 
she leaves to happening so serious a section of the work as the boy’s 
social development and associations. 


NOTE—This page is one of a series which is being published in THE JouRNAL 
under this general heading. The next article will appear in an early issue. 
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A Word 
to Mothers 


The beauty and 
freshnessofachild §& 
largely depend 
upon the condi- 
tion of its skin, 
which is so tender 
and sensitive that 
only constant 
and unremitting fF 
care can keep it [ff 
free from irrita- Fy 
tion. 


The first necessity 
and safeguard in ff 
these mattersisasoap [ip 
that willactlike balm [iF 
upon the dainty skin, 
that soothes while it 
cleanses, is kind to 
the skin, and of a 
gentle emollient 
daintiness. No soap 
answers to this descrip- 
tion so completely as 


Pears’ 

No soap is so com- 
forting, so pure or so 
perfect in itshygienic 
influence. Bad soaps 
injure the skin and 
worry the child. 


Pears softens, pre- 
serves and beautifies. 


The skin of a child 
is kept sweet, whole- 
some and healthy, 
and retains its soft- 
ness and beauty to 
later years by the 
regular use of Pears, 


The Great English 


Complexion Soap 
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S EACH season brings its 
fresh need of comfortable 
wraps for a baby those made of 
soft light wool are in demand for 
both outdoor and house wear. 

The new caps are shown in 
charming babylike fashion, 
knitted of Angora wool and 
trimmed with bows, rosettes, 
shirrings and bands of soft satin 
ribbon. Some of the crowns fit 
closely to the head, while others 
have the effect of a Tam o’Shanter 
cap, like the one pictured on the 
extreme right of the row. This 
style is suitable for a baby of one 
or two years of age. 

The smart little cap next to it 
should be worn only by a boy 
baby. It is made of gray and 
white Angora wool and may be 
pulled way down over the ears 
in cold weather. 

The cap in the center is one of 
the simple plain styles, but the 
trimming of silk crocheted flowers 
and the fluffy bow give it just the 
right touch for a girl. 

The fourth cap toward the left 
again suggests a good style for a 
boy baby; the straight band and 
plain flat bow, which should be 
made of one-inch ribbon, are 
slightly tailored in effect. 

The first cap in the row has a 
simple, pretty trimming of ribbon 
for a girl’s cap in all white. 
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Afraid of Jack Frost 
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Girl’s White Knitted House Coat Trimmed 
With Cross-Stitch Embroidery 





White Bootees in Plain Knitting 
That are Useful for Any Time 





Blue and White Coach Cover in Crochet 


INCE babyhood carries us up 

to the third or fourth year, 

the two complete suits shown on 

the left are presented in sizes for 

little ones of thatage. They can 

be knitted in sizes from one to 

six years, in white for the wee tots, 
and in gray for the older ones. 

A pretty fashion always is to 
have a baby’s house coat and 
bootees match, and the little coat 
and bootees embroidered in cross- 
stitch are the very prettiest ever, 
made in all white with the em- 
broidery in pink and green. 

In the coat and bootees shown 
below, which were designed for a 
boy, a pretty idea is introduced in 
the border, yoke and cuffs, show- 
ing alternate rows of white silk. 

For the one-piece hood and 
jacket, which would be suitable 
for either a boy or a girl, the color 
must be a matter of choice, though 
all white is undoubtedly the most 
babylike. 

Working directions for any of 
the designs will be supplied for ten 
cents each by Mrs. Ehrlich, who 
may be addressed in care of THE 
JOURNAL. The suits on the two 
figures include three designs— 
cap, sweater and leggings—which 
may be ordered separately. 
Inclose the necessary amount 
with your order, and a stamped, 
addressed envelope for mailing. 











Crocheted in White and Pink 





Knitted Jacket in Pale Blue and White 


for a Boy Baby 








16 
Knitted Coach Cover Embroidered in Cross-Stitch 


Boy’s Bootees in Pale Blue and 
White to Match the Jacket 























Shoes Fit Best 


over 


Burson Stockings 


VERY woman knows 

the importance of a 

smooth, well-fitting 

stocking—especially with 
new shoes. 

Burson Hose fit perfectly— 
close but not tight, and without 
a seam on sole, heel or leg. 

There is no binding anywhere un- 


der pressure, and the smoothness adds 
especial comfort to new shoes. 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


are not only shapely at first but the shape 
will stay in no matter how old the stock- 
ing, and it will not come out in the 
wash as is the case with the ordinary 
““seamless’’ kind. 


Burson Hose are made by the only 
machines in the world that ft as they 
knit. That is why— 


As long as the threads hold 
together, the shape of a 
Burson Stocking stays in. 


In all lengths of foot and widths of 
leg —extra sizes, medium, and ‘‘Sylph’”’ 
for slender figures. 





THE BURSON THE OTHERS 


The prices of Burson Hose vary to 
suit every purse according to quality of 
material, but the shape and style of a// 
is the same—perfect smoothness and 
grace of outline. 

For cotton, 19c and 25c—for isle, 
35c—and for the finest mercerized, 
50c and 75c the pair. At your dealer’s 
or write us. 


Burson Knitting Company 
Dept. 1, Rockford, Illinois 
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he Gifts That Housekeepers Like 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





Number | 


ROCHETED work 

for household use 
may be done in the old- 
fashioned white thread, 
in the new tinted cotton, 
or incarpet warp, accord- 
ing to the use for which 
it is intended. 


Z 


Number 


The Border in the Shamrock Triangle is a Charming Bit of Picot 


Work in Chain Stitch 


HE most charming 
use can be made of 
crocheted triangles in 
the construction of tea- 








Number 3 


OR table doilies or 

bedroom laces white 
cotton is suggested for the 
work, while tinted thread 
combined with natural- 
color linen is more desir- 
able for living-room 
cushions or draperies. 


Number 4 





Number 6 
These Separate Motifs May be Arranged Very Effectively Also in 
the Corners of Linen Couch-Cushions 


NLARGED blue 
prints of the de- 
signs 5,6, 7,8 and 9 
will be supplied for 





cloths. These triangles 
are made separately 
and then inserted inthe 
linen. They are setin 
by careful whipping on 
the reverse side. In- 
stead of the hem one 
may use the middle 
square of linen only and 
then crochet tothe edge 
of the triangles a lovely 
wide border to match. 
These tea-cloths meas- 
ure about forty inches, 
finished, and they are 
exceedingly dainty ona 


fifteen centseach. In- 
close the amount to the 
Needlework Editors, 
who will be glad to for- 
ward the prints and to 
answer all inquiries. 
Working directions 
for the four doilies 
numbered 1,2, 3 and 4 
will be given in the 
November Embroidery 
Book (Page IV), price 
fifteen cents, and eight 
cents additional for 
mailing. Order from 








polished table. 

The borders on the 
oblong and square 
shaped tray-cloths are 
unusual designs with 
very well managed 
corners. 
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Number 8 








Such Lovely Patterns Can be Wrought in the Simple Chain Stitch. On This Tray- 
Cloth a Very Lacy Effect Has Been Obtained by the Use of Fine Thread 














This. Pattern, in Which the Dots are Raised, Suggests a Handsome 


Design for an Individual Tray-Cloth of Rather Heavy Linen 


your nearest dealer in 
LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
patterns, or by mail, 
inclosing the amount 
to the Pattern Depart- 
-ment, THE LADIES’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Phila- 
delphia. 














Number 9 
A Graceful Basket Pattern Which Suggests a Charming Idea for a 
Tea-Cloth. The Linen Should be of Heavy Round-Weave Quality 








STERLING 
HE boudoir 


table of mi- 
lady of two cen- 
turies ago boasted 
no finer or more 
classic toilet ware 
than that of our 
No. 9000 pattern 


in sterling silver. 


It includes brushes, 
. hand mirrors, 
» combs and 
all toilet ac- 
} cessories. 


\ 
} Our Wash- 
ington pat- 
tern ster- 
ling silver 
Merson table service ni- 
vals the past in 
purity of design and 
perfection of work- 
manship. 
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RWALLACE 
Silver Plate 

that RESISTS wear 


The Laurel pattern 

in silver plate offers 
an artistic value and 
a durability seldom 
found in any but the 
finest sterling pattem. 
Triply reinforced with 
pure silver at all weanng 
points it lasts three times 
as long as ordinary plate. 

















We guarantee to re- 
place any of our plate 
or sterling which does 
not give positive satis- 
faction. 

A delightful little 
book, “Table 
Decoration for 
Celebrations,” 
and “How to Set 
the Table,”” by 
Mrs. Rorer, will 
be sent free to 
anyone interested 


in Wallace Silver. 











R. WALLACE: & 


SONS MFG. CO. 2 


Box 14 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
New York i 
San Francisco 
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The New Devices That Save.Her Time and Strength 


hospitality are as closely asso- 

ciated with food as they are at 
present the kitchen will continue to be 
the heart of the home establishment, for 
it is the culinary laboratory and there is 
no lack of useful and attractive devices 
to make the work of the housewife pleas- 
ant and easy. 

“The glass coffee-mill illustrated shows 
how much coffee remains to be ground. 
It grinds rapidly and evenly, from the 
finest to the coarsest, and is regulated 
easily. It is air-tight, so it preserves the 
full strength and aroma of the coffee, 
and if the glass canister and cup get 
broken they may be replaced by a preserve-jar and a jelly-tumbler. 
The mill detaches instantly from the wall for filling. 

An ingenious cream-dipper consists of a nickeled cylinder two 
inches in length and one inch in diameter, the pointed end of which 
is a separate piece forming a small cup about three-quarters of an 
inch deep. The cylinder is held in place and operated by a small 
nickeled handle. The cream is drawn into the cylinder as the little 
cup is lowered gently into the bottle, after which the cylinder is 
dropped into place, then lifted and emptied. Following the direc- 
tions which come with the device the cream may be entirely removed 
from the top of the bottle. 

The sanitary garbage-can shown is not only sightly, but it is also 
convenient, as it may be fastened to the wall or any upright. The 
garbage is placed in this can in the usual way, and when the garbage 
man comes he just pulls the slide and allows the garbage to drop 
into his bucket. Because of the construction of the can and the 
manner of fastening it to wall or fence nothing can fall out of it 
unless the bottom slide is pulled out. 


At G as health, enjoyment and 





A Glass Coffee-Mill 


MANY housekeepers have scalded themselves while filling 
teakettles that they will gladly welcome the aluminum teakettle 
illustrated. By pulling down a knob at the front end of the handle 
a small lid which covers an opening in the kettle is lifted, and by 
inserting a faucet in the opening the kettle may be filled without 
exposing the hand to the steam. The extra-large bottom insures 
quick boiling of the water. 

An excellent fiber-cutter is made of high-grade steel. It may be 
used for making tough meat tender, or as a bone-cleaver; it-is also 
an ideal vegetable-chopper, fish-scaler and ice-shaver. The fiber- 
cutting portion consists of three series of five sharp little steel knives, 
making a cluster of fifteen small knife blades. When the cutter is 
used like an ordinary steak-pounder these little blades cut through 
the tender meat covering without bruising it, and they cut the 
stringy fibers and sinews as well. The two exterior blades are 
prolonged into hatchet-shaped blades, so that the cutter, when the 
reverseend is used, makes a very efficient meat-chopper or vegetable- 
chopper. Thesetwo chopping blades are sharp, and the handle 
allows the cutter to be used as a hatchet. The blades are regulated 
by a thumbscrew, and if this is loosened they may be turned in any 
direction, when, by tightening the thumbscrew, the blades will be 
held firmly in the new position. When it is desired to chop meat or 
vegetables in a deep bowl both of the blades may be turned to the 
end and thus used for this purpose. 

The egg-beater in the illustration makes six hundred revolutions 
a minute without any splash, and will beat an egg in fifteen seconds, 
increasing the bulk of the egg five times. It will whip a cupful of 
cream in two minutes and a half, and it will beat an egg in an open 
saucer, It has twelve five-eighths-inch cutting blades, making a 
total of seven cutting edges and a half acting six hundred times a 
minute on any quantity of material, holding the bulk of the material 
still while the turbine is in action. It is indestructible and easy of 
action. 

The sanitary sink-pail shown is made of heavy steel, galvanized 
after it is made, making it absolutely rustproof and filling every 
crevice so that it is easy to keep clean. The coveris funnel-shaped, 
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An Automatic Ice-Cream Freezer 


Selected by Marion Harris Neil. 
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A New Teakeitle 
Labor-Saving Wheel-Tray 





with suitable perforations for straining 
tea and coffee—in fact, for separating 
any solids from liquids, thereby prevent- 
ing all waste and dirt from collecting in 
the sink and stopping up the waste- 
pipes. Simply pour through the cover 
when open, and after draining close the 
cover, when all solids will fall back into 
the pail. 

Another illustration shows the new 
bread-slicer with combined guide and 
spacings for two thicknesses of slice in 
the same guide. By moving the loaf 
along the whole of it may be cut into 
either thickness. The bread-slicer is 
simple in construction, lying as flat as 
a bread-board when the guides are not in use. It is novel, efficient 
and reasonable in price. It is a pleasure to cut new bread with this 
slicer—the sides of the loaf being supported by the guides the bread 
is not crushed, but is held in shape and is cleanly cut. For sand- 
wiches, cutting bread an eighth of an inch in thickness is easily 
accomplished. Extra knife-guides are furnished with each slicer if 
desired, and are interchangeable. They are made with four different 
spacings, providing for four different thicknesses of slice. 





LLUSTRATED also is an automatic ice-cream freezer—a machine 
for freezing cream or other preparations automatically, in which 
the freezing mixture acts while standing at rest, without a rotary 
movement being necessary. The freezer is intended for family use 
and is made in four sizes, ranging in capacity from three pints to a 
gallon. It consists of three parts: the exterior jacket, into which are 
placed finely pulverized ice and a salt solution; the sieve, which is 
hung in the jacket and is filled with rock salt; and the mold, into 
which the cream or preparation to be frozen is placed. 

The strainer illustrated may be attached in a moment to any 
square-backed kitchen chair, or against the wall, without the use of 
a tool, and it may be detached as readily. Its own weight holds it in 
position and it balances with perfect safety, there being no danger 
of tilting. It is excellent for straining fruits, jellies, chow-chow, 
cottage cheese, grape juice, starch, etc. It is one of the most simple, 
practical, durable and convenient inventions on the market. The 
wire ring at the top of the bag can be removed in an instant, thus 
allowing the free washing of the bag. 

Cream or eggs may be beaten up very quickly in the clean and 
durable cream-whip shown. 

An automatic, one-hand egg-beater, cream-whip and mayonnaise- 
mixer like that illustrated is very simple, extremely durable and 
exceptionally sanitary. It is operated by the short up-and-down 
stroke of the handle, which forces the wings to spin around rapidly. 
It consists of a hardwood handle containing an oil-tempered spring, 
against which a steel-spring seat is forced by the twisted wire stalk 
leading to the beater. At the lower end of the handle a steel ferrule 
holds the spring in place and causes the mixer to revolve as the 
handle is forced up and down. 

A strong fruit-press and vegetable-ricer which saves material, 
labor, time and fuel is also illustrated. It is made of the finest steel 
and is heavily coated with two coats of block tin. It wears well, 
is sanitary, easily manipulated, and requires little or nocare. It is 
excellent for making purées for soups, it removes the hulls from oats 
and makes the finest of porridge; it makes the roughest gravy fine 
and smooth in two minutes. 


HE wheel-tray shown is substaritially made and finished in biack 

enamel. It is light in weight, although it is amply strong to 
sustain one hundred and fifty pounds. The trays are supported by 
a steel-framed carriage with three one-eighth-inch rubber-tired 
wheels. The front wheel swings on a pivot so that it is easy to 
move in any direction. The oval trays are of extra-heavy steel and 
are removable. The wheel-tray is handy for serving tea, luncheons 
on the porch, or chafing-dish parties, and after ironing it is useful 
in the distribution of the clothes. 
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Full of 
dust, 

but not 
a speck 
shakes 


For Hardwood Floors 


A B-B Dustless Mop absorbs the dust— 
every speck—none gets into the air— 
none shakes out. Saves dusting and the 
cleaning itself can be done in half the 
time. The floors look better. 

The secret of the mop is our chemical 
treatment which makes it pick up and 
hold every particle of dust with which it 
comes in contact. Our treatment kills 
germ life. No germs can live ina B-B 
Mop or Dust Cloth. 

The mop can be washed perfectly clean 
with warm water and soap. Washing has 
no effect on its efficiency. The mop fits 
any handle. Price 50c. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Dustless Mop 


This will interest watchful mothers. 
The United States War Department has 
banished feather dusters from its build- 
ings. It says: ‘‘Dust is filth in its most 
dangerous form. It spreads tuberculosis. 
Contains every form of disease germs, 
also particles of sand, soot, ashes, street 
sweepings, hairs, pollen of plants, wood 
and plant fibres, lint from clothing, re- 
mains of flies and waste material of end- 
less variety.» Do you or your children 
want to breathe dust? 


Good Faith Offer 


If your dealer will not supply you, send us 
his name and we will send you, express pre- 
paid, without previous remittance, the follow- 
ing B-B Dustless Specialties: B-B Dustless 
Mop, B-B Dustless Dust Cloth and B-B Bric- 
a-Brac Duster. Use them ten days. If you 
like them, send us $1.00, otherwise return to us. 

All black mops are not B-B Mops. The 
genuine B-B Dustless Mop has here and there 
a yellow thread. Avoid substitutes. 


MILTON CHEMICAL 50 cents 
COMPANY, ; 
165 Binney St., 
Cambridge C, 
Mass. 










Send to me 
B-B. Dustless Mop -- 
B-B Bric-A Brac Duster 
B-B Dustless Dust Cloth’ .- 
1 agree to remit $1.00 or : 
return goods after ten days’, trial. 2, 


Name____ 


Address 
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‘The Wonderful Kruse Baby Dolls 


The Story of the Origin of the Famous German Dolls 
As Told by Their Originator, Frau Kaethe Kruse 





























did not wish to buy any dolls for 

our children. He disliked ex- 
tremely the stiff, cold, breakable dolls. 
On the other hand the character dolls 
left very little play for the imagination 
of the child, I found out too. I have 
always believed that a mischief doll 
must be able to be everything: a little 
Princess and a beggar’s child; a little 
mischief and a little angel. 

My eldest two girls stood with eyes 
full of expectation before me and 
wanted a doll. So I took a towel, 
wrapped a potato into it, pulled out 
the four corners and made them into 
two hanging members and then filled 
the body with sand. The face was 
made by primitive lines upon the 
potato head, drawn by burnt-off 
matches. This miserable performance 
immediately won the entire love of 
the two little mothers. They liked it 
because it was soft and lifelike, 
a sand body that nestled in 


[: HAPPENED thus: My husband 























out into the world as I could have 
wished it. I must confess that my 
husband, a sculptor, gave me some 
assistance. 

There was an exhibition of home- 
made toys in Berlin to which I was 
invited, and I sent my children’s dolls. 
From that day on the triumphal march 
began, and neither the dolls nor I know 
howit happened, for they were thought 
out only for my own children, were 
made only for them. They were a suc- 
cess because I had simply made a doll 
that was unbreakable and washable, 
and yet was a pretty doll. Each doll 
carries my name and number on the 
sole of the left foot. 


pny requests for my dolls come 
to me from every country in the 
world. I now have assistants in my 
work. Every doll we make is a little 
different. The human hand cannot 

make exactly the same thing 





the arms of the doll mothers. 
The little head fell to the side 
and always demanded to be 
thought of and to be protected. 
The effect of the hanging limbs 
is to them droll. Indeed with 
all their hearts did the children 
love these dolls; they were their 
playmates most of the day, and 
were taken lovingly with them 
to bed at night. 


ROM this towel doll to the 

present Kaethe Kruse doll 
there are five years of thought 
and work. The idea was to 
make a nose out of material, 
two ears of material, and yet 
have no seams. I made re- 
peated attempts to paint the 
head with washable paint, and 
at last one day my efforts were 
crowned with success. The 
form held a faultless little nose, 
and two little ears sat firmly on 
the little head, and the head 
itself, loosely and slantingly 
sewed on, peeped as sweetly 








twice, and everything on and 
about the dolls is hand work. 
How the little head is set on— 
this way or that—whether the 
hair or the eyes are painted light 
or dark, the rounding of the 
face and body, how the tiny feet 
stand—everything makes a dif- 
ferent impression and gives to 
the doll a different character, 
and yet they have something 
in common. 

Each doll goes through my 
hands at least twenty times. I 
think this is the secret of their 
success: not the technical 
solution—a man might have 
discovered that—but to create 
a baby, an innocent, sweet, 
foolish little thing!—this was 
only possible for a woman, a 
mother, who several times has 
held in her arms a loving, 
heavenly doll. 





NOTE—As these dolls are the spe- 
cial work of Frau Kruse, and are 
copyrighted, it is not possible for THE 
LaptrEs’ HoME JouRNAL toissue patterns 
by which they may be copied. 
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Wouldn’tyou like to to know 
‘Style be, a it becomes 





common? - 


_ Then write today is a set 
of PRINTZESS Fashion 
Ast Prints. <7 


A new thought in Fashion illus 
trationthat cleverly portrays the 
styles that the well-dressed will 
wear this Fall and at the same 
time Se dehaarce the “Distine- 
tion in Dress” idea. 


_ PRINTZESS”” means perfection and 
protection, It is the label name for gar- 
ments of ity—tailored with exacting 
care—reinforced with PRINTZESS Plio 
Canvas and guaranteed for two full 
seasons’ wear. 


Send us your name—we'll send your Art 
Prints by return mail, and tell you where 
you can. ae on & ‘a BRINTZESS garment. 
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The Wonderful New 
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Bungalow Home of a Most Delightful Little Lady 
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AVE you ever seen a more charm- 
ing doll house than this, or a 
more charming little doll than the 
one standing on the terrace? Of 
course you haven’t. Months ago 
THE JOURNAL’S architects and artists 
were asked to design the most beauti- 
ful doll house ever made, and even 
from the pictures of it here you can 
see how splendidly they have suc- 
ceeded. 

As for the dainty little girl who 
lives in this wonderful house, she 
comes to us from Germany; she is a 
jointed doll of bisque and practically 
indestructible. Pretty as she is, her 
dainty dress and braided straw hat 
add to her attractiveness. Moreover 
she just fits the house and harmonizes 
with every feature of it — its trellises 
of blooming roses and honeysuckle; 
its beds of Shasta daisies and forget- 
me-nots, and the sentinel bay tree 
on each side of the doorway beneath 
thelamp. Anditissuch 
a big house too. To be 
exact it is two inches 
wider than this whole 
page is long, and from 
front to back thrce 
inchesdeeper. Anditis 
seventeen inches high. 

The little mistress is 
very proud of her home; 
and she should be, don’t 
you think ? 


Every Room is Ready : 
for Doll Housekeeping 








Here is the Model Kitchen With its New Range 




















Isn’t This Dark Oak Living-Room Attraclive? 
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How to Obtain the House 


NY little girl may own house, doll 
and furniture if she will do this: 
Send to us THREE new yearly 
subscriptions for THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, accompanied by the reg- 
ular subscription price ($4.50 for the 
three), requesting Lettie Lane’s Doll 
House, whereupon the house, furni- 
ture and doll will be sent, all ship- 
ping expenses prepaid. 

Remember four things: 1st, these 
must be 3 yearly subscriptions; 2d, 
they must all be sent at the same 
time, and must be accompanied by 
$4.50 remittance; 3d, they must all 
be NEw subscriptions (renewals of 
subscriptions already on the list, or 
transfers from one member of the 
family to another, will not count); 
4th, the house must be asked for 
when the order is sent. 

Perhaps Mother or Father will 
want to order some subscriptions 
as Christmas presents for friends 
this year. If so they can be ordered 
now and will count, but be sure that 
it is stated clearly that the subscrip- 
tions are not to be really started un- 
tilChristmas. The house, however, 
will be sent at once. Above all, be 
very sure that the name and address 
to which the house is to be sent are 
written very clearly, and not con- 
fused with the names of the new 
subscribers. Address: 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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This is How the House Looks When Open and With All the Furniture in Place for a Doll Party 


(Page 51) 


Its Little Mistress 
Bids You Welcome 


O TELL the truth another doll 

bungalow decorated and fur- 
nished in such perfect taste does not 
exist in all Dolltown. The living- 
room is finished and furnished in 
dark oak; the dining-room in tan 
and white and mahogany, while the 
blue bedroom’s woodwork is ivory 
and its furniture mahogany too, like 
the charming dining-room. As for 
the kitchen, the walls, chairs and 
table appear cleanly painted, while 
the floor is in imitation of cork. 

Moreover the furniture may be 
placed wherever the little girl who 
owns the house may choose to place 
it. For it is printed on heavy paper 
ready to be cut out, folded and 
pasted, while the house itself is 
printed on heavy coated cardboard, 
all cut out and clearly marked for 
bending, pasting and putting to- 
gether. Indeed the setting up of 
the house and its furniture is one 
of the most interesting features of 
it, and yet very easy. 

When donethe house and 
furniture become as shown 
here, only of course much 
larger, both being in the 
same proportion to-the 
charming little doll mis- 
tress that the actual house 
in which a real little girl 
lives, with its furniture, 
bears to her parents. 
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Could a Doll Have a Prettier Bedroom Than This? 
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did not wish to buy any dolls for 

our children. He disliked ex- 
tremely the stiff, cold, breakable dolls. 
On the other hand the character dolls 
left very little play for the imagination 
of the child, I found out too. I have 
always believed that a mischief doll 
must be able to be everything: a little 
Princess and a beggar’s child; a little 
mischief and a little angel. 

My eldest two girls stood with eyes 
full of expectation before me and 
wanted a doll. So I took a towel, 
wrapped a potato into it, pulled out 
the four corners and made them into 
two hanging members and then filled 
the body with sand. The face was 
made by primitive lines upon the 
potato head, drawn by burnt-off 
matches. This miserable performance 
immediately won the entire love of 
the two little mothers. They liked it 
because it was soft and lifelike, 


[: HAPPENED thus: My husband 


a sand body that nestled in ae 


the arms of the doll mothers. 
The little head fell to the side 
and always demanded to be 
thought of and to be protected. 
The effect of the hanging limbs 
is to them droll. Indeed with 
all their hearts did the children 
love these dolls; they were their 
playmates most of the day,.and 
were taken lovingly with them 
to bed at night. 


ROM this towel doll to the 

present Kaethe Kruse doll 
there are five years of thought 
and work. The idea was to 
make a nose out of material, 
two ears of material, and yet 
have no seams. I made re- 
peated attempts to paint the 
head with washable paint, and 
at last one day my efforts were 
crowned with success. The 
form held a faultless little nose, 
and two little ears sat firmly on 
the little head, and the head 
itself, loosely and slantingly 
sewed on, peeped as sweetly 
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out into the world as I could have 
wished it. I must confess that my 
husband, a sculptor, gave me some 
assistance. 

There was an exhibition of home- 
made toys in Berlin to which I was 
invited, and I sent my children’s dolls. 
From that day on the triumphal march 
began, and neither the dolls nor I know 
how it happened, for they were thought 
out only for my own children, were 
made only for them. They were a suc- 
cess because I had simply made a doll 
that was unbreakable and washable, 
and yet was a pretty doll. Each doll 
carries my name and number on the 
sole of the left foot. 


ODAY requests for my dolls come 
to me from every country in the 
world. I now have assistants in my 
work. Every doll we make is a little 
different. The human hand cannot 








make exactly the same thing 











twice, and everything on and 
about the dolls is hand work. 





this way or that—whether the 
hair or the eyes are painted light 
or dark, the rounding of the 
face and body, how the tiny feet 
stand—everything makes a dif- 
ferent impression and gives to 
the doll a different character, 
and yet they have something 
in common. 

Each doll goes through my 
hands at least twenty times. I 
think this is the secret of their 
success: not the _ technical 
solution—a man might have 
discovered that—but to create 
a baby, an innocent, sweet, 
foolish little thing !—this was 
only possible for a woman, a 
mother, who several times has 
held in her arms a loving, 
menventy om. 


NOTE—As these dolls are the spe- 
cial work of Frau Kruse, and are 
copyrighted, it is not possible for THE 
Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL to issue patterns 
by which they may be copied. 
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The Wonderful New Bungalow Home of a Most Delightful Little Lady 


AVE you everseena more charm- 
ing doll house than this, or a 
more charming little doll than the 
one standing on the terrace? Of 
course you haven’t. Months ago 
THE JOURNAL’S architects and artists 
were asked to design the most beauti- 
ful doll house ever made, and even 
from the pictures of it here you can 
see how splendidly they have suc- 
ceeded. 

As for the dainty little girl who 
lives in this wonderful house, she 
comes to us from Germany; she is a 
jointed doll of bisque and practically 
indestructible. Pretty as she is, her 
dainty dress and braided straw hat 
add to her attractiveness. Moreover 
she just fits the house and harmonizes 
with every feature of it— its trellises 
of blooming roses and honeysuckle; 
its beds of Shasta daisies and forget- 
me-nots, and the sentinel bay tree 
on each side of the doorway beneath 
the lamp. Anditissuch 
a big house too. To be 
exact it is two inches 
wider than this whole 
page is long, and from 
front to back three 
inchesdeeper. Anditis 
seventeen inches high. 

The little mistress is 
very proud of her home; 
and she should be, don’t 
you think ? 


Its Little Mistress 
Bids You Welcome 


Every Room is Ready 
for Doll Housekeeping 






























How to Obtain the House 








Here is the Model Kitchen With its New Range 





O TELL the truth another doll 
bungalow decorated and fur- 
nished in such perfect taste does not 
exist in all Dolltown. The living- 
room is finished and furnished in 
dark oak; the dining-room in tan 
and white and mahogany, while the 
blue bedroom’s woodwork is ivory 
andits furniture mahogany too, like 
the charming dining-room. As for 
the kitchen, the walls, chairs and 
table appear cleanly painted, while 
the floor is in imitation of cork. 
Moreover the furniture may be 
placed wherever the little girl who 
owns the house may choose to place 
it. Forit is printedon heavy paper 
ready to be cut out, folded and 
pasted, while the house itself is 
printed on heavy coated cardboard, 
all cut out and clearly marked for 
bending, pasting and putting to- 
gether. Indeed the setting up of 
the house and its furniture is one 
of the most interesting features of 
it, and yet very easy. 

When done the house and 
furniture become as shown 
here, only of course much 
larger, both being in the 
same proportion to-the 
charming little doll mis- 
tress that the actual house 
in which a real little girl 
lives, with its furniture, 
bears to her parents. 





NY little girl may own house, doll 
and furniture if she will do this: 
Send to us THREE new yearly 
subscriptions for THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, accompanied by the reg- 
ular subscription price ($4.50 for the 
three), requesting Lettie Lane’s Doll 
House, whereupon the house, furni- 
ture and doll will be sent, all ship- 
ping expenses prepaid. 

Remember four things: Ist, these 
must be 3 yearly subscriptions; 2d, 
they must all be sent at the same 
time, and must be accompanied by 
$4.50 remittance; 3d, they must all 
be NEW subscriptions (renewals of 
subscriptions already on the list, or 
transfers from one member of the 
family to another, will not count); 
4th, the house must be asked for 
when the order is sent. 

Perhaps Mother or Father will 





























want to order some subscriptions 
as Christmas presents for friends 
this year. If so they can be ordered 
now and will count, but be sure that 








Isn't This Dark Oak Living-Room Attraclive? 


it is stated clearly that the subscrip- 
tions are not to be really started un- 
tilChristmas. The house, however, 
will be sent at once. Above all, be 
very sure that the name and address 
to which the house is to be sent are 
written very clearly, and not con- 
fused with the names of the new 
subscribers. Address: 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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This is How the House Looks When Open and With All the Furniture in Place for a Doll Party 
(Page 51) 











Could a Doll Have a Prettier Bedroom Than This? 








Vegetable 





Onion Soufflés 


ELT two tablespoonfuls of butter ina saucepan, add 

three large, sliced onions and one cupful of water, 
cover tightly and let the onions steam until tender and 
all the water is cooked out, then allow them to become a 
yellowish color, Remove from the fire, mashthe onions, 
add one tablespoonful of flour, the yolks of three eggs and 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar beaten together, one table- 
spoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of cream, a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of salt and the whites of the eggs 
stiffly beaten. Divide into buttered ramekins, sprinkle 
a little sugar and chopped nuts over the top and bake 
until ready. 


































Beet Fritters 


‘WO beets, the yolks of four eggs, three tablespoonfuls 

of flour, three tablespoonfuls of cream, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, a grate of nutmeg andthe rind of half 
a lemon. Boil the beets until tender, then skinthem and 
rub them through a Sieve, add the yolks well beaten, the 
sugar, cream, flour, nutmeg and lemon rind. Mix well 
and form into neat fritters, using a little flour. Allow 
to stand for fifteen minutes in acool place, then fry in 
smoking-hot fat. Serve decorated with fresh or pre- 
served apricots. 


Squash -and -Walnut C roquettes 


UB two cupfuls of cooked squash into a basin, add one 

egg well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt, four tablespoonfuls of flour and half acupful of chopped 
English walnut meats. Form into neat croquettes, brush 
ever with a beaten egg, toss in fine breadcrumbs and fry in 
plenty of smoking-hot fat. Drain, and serve the croquettes 
with a sweet sauce. 


Squash Muflins 


UT two-thirds of a cup- 

ful of cooked squash into 
a bowl, then add a quarter 
of a cupful of sugar, one 
well-beaten egg, two cup- 
fuls and three-quarters of 
flour, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and two 
tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Mix well and bake 
in buttered and floured 
gem pans for twenty-five 
minutes. If these muffins 











Bean Custards 


"ASH one cupful of dried lima beans, cover them with 

cold water and soak overnight. Drain and put them 
into a saucepan covered with cold water and boil until 
they are soft. Rub them through a sieve, add half a pint 
of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of butter, three beaten eggs, 
half a cupful of milk and one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Mix and divide into custard-cups, cover with 
buttered papers and steam gently for half an hour. Serve 
hot or cold with sweet wafers. 


Lentil Cakes 


IRST wash one cupful of lentils in several 

waters and soak them in water for twelve 
hours; then boilthem until soft but not pulped. 
Drain and add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of salt, yolks of two eggs and 
half a cupful of chopped nut meats. Make 
into round cakes, lay on buttered tins and bake 
in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. Sprinkle a 
few chopped nuts on top and serve hot. 


Rosalie Carrot Pudding 


WO large, raw, grated carrots, three cupfuls of bread- 

crumbs, six tablespoonfuls of flour, six heaping table- 
spoonfuls of chopped suet, half a cupful of Sultana raisins, 
one cupful of stoned-and-halved dates, a quarter of a cup- 
ful of chopped citron peel, twotablespoonfuls of blanched- 
and-chopped almonds, one teaspoonful of powdered ginger, 
three well-beaten eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
cupful of molasses and one cupful of milk. Mix all these 
ingredients together, pour into a buttered mold and cover 
with a buttered paper and steam for three hours. Serve 
with hot milk or a sweet sauce. 


Pumpkin Brown Bread 
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Breads and Desserts 


New Dishes for the Thanksgiving Table 
By Marion Harris Neil 





Crocus Carrot Cake 


UB four good-sized, cooked carrots through a sieve, 
add two tablespoonfuls of ground almonds, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, the grated rind and strained 
juice of half a lemon, the well-beaten yolks of four eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of melted butter and the whites of 
the eggs beaten stiffly with a pinch of salt. Pour intoa 
small baking-tin that has been lined with pastry. Bake 
in a hot oven until ready and serve hot or cold, cut in 
squares. 





Potato Scones 


UT two cupfuls of mashed potatoes into a bowl, add 

two tablespoonfuls of hot milk, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt and one cupful of flour. Knead, 
divide into three pieces and roll out intorounds. Divide 
each round into four small scones. Place them on a 
hot griddle and cook for five minutes on each side. 
Serve hot with butter. These scones may be made with 
left-over potatoes, but arenicerif prepared with potatoes 
freshly boiled. They will not keep more than a day. 


Tomato-and-Corn Pudding 


NE cupful of cooked corn, one cupful of sliced or quar- 

tered raw tomatoes, four tablespoonfuls of butter, four 
tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
and seasoning of salt and pepper. Mix and pour into a 
buttered baking-dish. Sprinkle afew breadcrumbs over the 
top, dot with small pieces of butter and bake for half an 
hour in a moderate oven. Serve hot in the dish in which 
the pudding was cooked. 








Parsnip Rolls 


OIL two large parsnips 

until they are tender, 
then press through acolan- 
der; add one quart of hot 
milk, one teaspoonful of 
salt, half a cupful of butter, 
one yeast cake mixed with 
a quarter of a cupful of 
sugar, and enough flour to 
make a stiff batter. Allow 
the dough to raise to twice 
its original siz , then knead 
some flour ir .o it and let it 
raise again; divide it into 





are intended for a luncheon i pe cupfuls of pumpkin juice, three cupfuls of yellow cornmeal, three cupfuls of rye meal, half a small pieces, lay them on 
or atea a quarter of a tea- cupful of molasses, one teaspoonful of salt, two cupfuls of milk and one teaspoonful of baking soda. buttered ins, let raise for 
spoonful of powdered Mix all these ingredients together, beat well and turn into a buttered tin, cover with buttered paper and ten minut:s, ten bake for 
ginger may be added. steam for five hours. twenty mim tes inahot oven. 
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Urges the Observance of “Home-Mission Week” 











Missions from the modern 















‘YSTEMATIC study 
of missions by 
young people began, 
in 1902, with an enroll- 
ment of fewer than 
10,000. In 1912 approxi- 
mately 175,000 were 
enrolled in The Mis- 
sionary Education 
Movement study 
classes. Educational 
literature gives new 
visions, and awakened 
and informed minds 
see new opportunities 





people’s church society 

supposed to be interested 
in Home Missions has been 
living at a ‘poor dying rate”’ 
it will have a chance to be re- 
vivified this autumn. From 
the seventeenth to the twenty- 
fourth of November is to be 
“Home-Mission Week” in 
America. This movement 
should appeal to every right- 
thinking person, for it will con- 
sist largely of a study of the 


I ANY woman’s or young 


viewpoint, the entire program 
emphasizing the importance of 
“Unity in Making Our Country 
God’s Country.” . 

For those churches, towns 
and cities which may‘not find 
it advisable to follow the 
foregoing plan an alterna- 
tive program has been pre- 
pared, whereby various groups 
of persons, such as men’s 
clubs, women’s organizations, 
chambers of commerce, civic- 


EN years ago the 

numberof volumes 
on mission study used 
in a decade in the 
churches (excluding 
the Student Volunteer 
Movement’s publica- 
tions) was fewer than 
40,000. During the 
past ten years the Mis- 
sionary Education 
Movement alone has 
distributed 1,129,297 
volumes. Six of these 
may be rated among 





PULTE 


ET 


social and religious problems 
of American life. It will be 
non-sectarian, educational in 
character, and there will be no 
appeal for money. The Home- 
Missions Council, composed of 
twenty-seven general boards engaged in National Home-Mission 
work, and the Council of Women for Home Missions, which is com- 
posed of nine women’s boards, representing a church membership 
of twenty millions, are back of the movement. 

The educational part of the campaign has been under way since 
the first of September, and a series of twelve posters, two of which 
are shown on this page, have been placed in the hands of pastors 
all over the country to stimulate interest and discussion. The 
complaint is often heard that the church is not doing enough to 
better social conditions. The lower chart in the center of the page 
is especially interesting in this connection. The ‘‘Church” is made 
up of the men and women who belong to it; and ninety-two out of 
every one hundred Associated Charity workers and eighty-eight 
out of every one hundred Social Settlement 
workers are members of the “Church.” 


for service. 














improvement societies, public- 
school officials and teachers, 
groups of professional men and 
women, and similar organiza- ===. 
tions, may be brought together 
during the week, for the purpose 
of indicating to them their special responsibilities in the matter of 
bettering the conditions and conserving the interests of all backward, 
depressed and suffering people in America. 


the “ best sellers.” 











Books That Will Help You 


HE following are books that may be studied to get an intelligent 

outlook upon the need of Home Missions. With every one 

of the books there is a supplementary book of “Suggestions to 
Leaders” for the benefit of those who may lead study groups. 

“The Upward Path.”” This book covers one phase of the subject, 

“ American Indians, Africans and Asiatics.” ‘The Upward Path” 

is a discussion of the Negro problem—a book widely and accept- 

ably used North and South. When presenting 

a public program from this book negro melodies 





What “Home-Mission Week” Is 


F IT could be demonstrated that America’s 

greatest problems are fundamentally moral 
questions—and our wisest statesmen have said 
that they are—then it must be conceded that an 
unselfish agency which annually spends millions 
of dollars for the development of great moral 
ideals, and enlists thousands of workers to apply 














HOME MISSIONS 


“Our Country — Gods Country” 


Home Mission Week-Nov. 17-24, 1912 
THE CHURCH AS A RELIGIOUS FORCE 


“Holding its own” 


“Evangelizing 


may be used throughout. 

“The Frontier” and ‘Advance in the An- 
tilles” are two books covering the topic ‘‘The 
Frontier and the Island Possessions.”” The former 
is an up-to-date discussion of our expanding 
frontier, and the latter treats of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Interesting map exercises may be arranged 
or for a public presentation of these subjects. 

“Aliens or Americans?” is recommended as 
the basis for securing information on the topic 


them to human life, is worthy of the respect and the World “The Immigrants.” 

the support of the nation. “The Church of the Open Country” and 
The American Home-Mission enterprise, as WHICH? “The Challenge of the City” cover adequately 

represented in the various mission boards of our 4 2199 the topic “The Rural Regions and the Cities.” 

country, is one of the biggest, broadest, bravest Se a “The Church of the Open Country” is a new 

movements in the United States, because it stands ioe taooae book which should be widely used. It deals 





for the physical, social, economic, intellectual and 
religious welfare of all the people. “‘ Home-Mis- 


largely with the question of amusements and 
recreation. Two subjects for debate present 





sion Week” is an attempt to impress upon every 
man and woman of the churches of every evan- 
gelical denomination in this country the supreme 
importance of saving America for the Kingdom 
of God through the established agencies of the 
church. It will be the culmination of a campaign 
of education through the use of literature, the 
press, study classes and conferences. 

The subjects selected for discussion during the 


HOME MISSIONS 


“Our Country — Gods Country” 


Home Mission Week -Nov. 17-24, 1912 


THE CHURCH- 
The Source of Supply of 
Social Reform Workers — 

Results of a recent study 
involving 1I2 persons. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHURCH MEMBERS 


themselves after a study of this book: 


Resolved: ‘“‘That the prosperity of Agriculture is 
more vital to our Nation’s welfare than the pros- 
perity of our manufacturing industries.” 

Resolved: ‘‘That the church is a greater factor 
in developing the moral and economic life of a 
community than a public school.” 


“Mormonism the Islam of America,” the cur- 


The Kind 
of Food 
a Man Eats 


is responsible for 
a lot of his success 
or failure. 


The brain can- 


not work clearly 
when it is distressed 


with aches and 
pains—or if it is 





week are: 


Sunday, November 17—‘“‘Our Country’s Debt to 
Christ.” ‘‘ Units in Making Our Country God's 
Country.” 

* Monday, November 18—‘‘ American Indians, Afri- 
cans and Asiatics.” 

Tuesday, November 19—‘‘The Frontier and the 
Island Possessions.” 








Associated Charity Workers. 





Social Settlement Workers. 





General Social Workers. 


rent textbook of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, deals with one phase of ‘American 
Social Problems.” A quantity of picture material 
is available to make a public meeting on this 
subject interesting. 

These textbooks may be secured for fifty 
cents each in cloth, and _ thirty-five cents in 
paper; postage eight cents extra. 








Wednesday, November 20—‘‘The Immigrants.” 

Thursday, November 21—‘‘ The Rural Regions and 
the Cities.” 

Friday, November 22—‘“‘American Social Problems.” 

Saturday, November 23—“‘ Prayer and Fellowship.” 

Sunday, November 24—‘‘Our Country’s Opportunity for Christ.” 
“Unity in Making Our Country God’s Country.”’ 


How to Organize for “Home-Mission Week” 


HE Central Office in New York has been organizing committees 

in the twenty-five hundred cities in the United States having 
a population of twenty-five hundred and over, consisting of at 
least one member from each church in the town or city. These 
committees are composed of men and women who thoroughly 
believe in the cause of ‘Home Missions as represented by the 
recognized agencies of the church, and they will be responsible for 
the program during ‘‘ Home-Mission Week.” During this week meet- 
ings should be held in all of the churches, following out the program 
prepared by the Central Office, although in some cases it may be 
desirable to group certain of the churches, according to denomina- 
tions or districts. The subjects for discussion may be presented 
each evening by the person or persons selected from among the 
mission-study classes which shall have been preparing for ‘“‘Home- 
Mission Week” during the preliminary period. If on some of the 
subjects no study classes have been organized, fresh and interesting 
information in charts and literature may be secured from the Central 
Office in New York. Women’s meetings may be held on several 
afternoons during the week for the purpose of discussing the subjects 
which are of peculiar interest 
to women. Printed programs 





Issued by the Home-Missions 
Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions 


A single volume that includes all of the sub- 
jects has been prepared for the Home-Mission 
Week Campaign. It is entitled “American 
Social and Religious Conditions.”’ This book 
gives the latest information available on the 
subjects discussed, and is written first from the standpoint of the 
Church, and second from the standpoint of the home. 


A Thanksgiving Home-Missionary Program 


UNDAY-SCHOOL exercises will be of great value in spreading 

general missionary intelligence among the children. Material 
for a Thanksgiving program of this kind for general Sunday-school 
use, simple as far as preparation is concerned, yet comprehensive 
and adapted to every department of the school, is available. This 
program may be substituted for one of the proposed sermons of 
‘“‘Home-Mission Week,” or may be given the Sunday following 
Thanksgiving. A sample copy may be had upon request. 

Of course it is not to be expected that all of the suggestions offered 
can be put into-operation in every city, but every city may have 
some kind of a Home-Mission celebration during ‘‘ Home-Mission 
Week.” There is a wealth of material presented in interesting and 
entertaining ways for those who will make the effort to find it or ask 
where it may be found. Your own denominational Home-Mission 
board can supply you with all material needed for the celebration 
of ‘‘ Home-Mission Week.” 

The study of one or more of the books mentioned will suggest 
work that may be done at home. No woman can be in a right 
attitude toward Home-Mission work in general until she is in a 
right attitude toward one at 
her door who may be poor, { 





“logy” from undi- 


gested food. 


Cut owt the 
fancy “dishes” and 
“drinks” and _ try 


for a time 


Post 


Toasties 


—delicious, crisp 
bits of perfectly 
cooked and toasted 
Indian Corn—eaten 





















N 1902 there was only 

one mission board in 
the United States and 
one in Canada making 
any organized effort to 
promote mission study. 

In 1912 there are forty- 
seven boards using the 
textbooks of the Mis- 
sionary Education 
Movement. 

It is plainly seen that 
these studies have great 
influence on the life 
idealsandchoiceofvoca- 
tions of young people. 
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and suggestions will be pre- 
pared by the Central Office for 
many of the special meetings. 

The local committee should 
make itself responsible for the 
final mass meeting to be held 
on Sunday evening, November 
24. On this occasion all the 
churches should unite for a 
great demonstration, when 
the best speaker or speakers 
available should present Home 





degraded, uncouth and needy, 
not only in body, but also in 
spirit and opportunity. 

Every woman’s missionary 
society that is suffering from 
inertia should rouse itself, ask- 
ing the question that is the 
motto of one of our women’s 
Home-Mission societies: 
““Who knoweth whether thou 
art come. to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?”’ 


NOTE—This page is intended to be of help to all church workers along the 


lines of new methods of work and of social entertainment and money-making 
suggestions. The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid you through 
personal correspondence and will pay for any ideas you may send her which 
she can use to help others. Inquiries regarding the observance of ** Home- 
Mission Week”? also will be answered with pleasure. 


NNUAL contribu- 
tions to missions 
have increased in ten 
years by more than 
$5,500,000. An educa- 
tional campaign 
through the use of 
more than a million 
textbooks in the 
churches in ten years 
has been a large factor 
in this increase. 



















with cream and a 
sprinkle of sugar, if 


desired. 


““The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal] Co., Limited, 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone 

But it cost so much pelf 

That she ate it herself 

And so the poor dog had none! 


r NHE above paraphrase of a favorite 
nursery rhyme demonstrates the fact 
that all is grist that comes to the funny 

man’s mill. We must have our joke, even on 
an empty stomach. Perhaps this is just as 
well, though it sometimes seems to thinking 
people that we are a bit too light-hearted 
over hard times and the causes of them. If 
we looked a little deeper, perhaps, we might 
be able to lend our influence tothe better- 
ment of affairs so that our Nation might 
adopt a more sober pace, a less jaunty air 
and a return to quieter, saner ways, instead 
of being recklessly ready to ‘‘quaff the gay 
draft round the red fires of ruin.” With 
vainglorious swagger we have gone on proclaiming to the other 
nations that ours is a land of milk and honey, until the question of 
meat—plain meat—stares us in the face and there is imminent 
probability of our having a class, like the peasant class of Russia, 
which cannot afford to eat meat. 

While much of the dreadful cost of living may be properly traced 
to woman’s extravagance and to her taste for idleness the thing 
that puzzles me most is the fact that people go ahead in exactly the 
same way despite the general alarm over high prices. Women get 
just as many new dresses and have just as much company, churches 
rebuild and redecorate, “causes”’ that call for donations flourish, the 
cheerful requests, ‘‘Do you want to buy a ticket?” or “How much 
will you give?”’ come quite as often to our door; and some way we 
meet them all, and each day’s dawning finds us alive and kicking, 
though most of our “‘kicking”’ is about the indecent cost of living. 


EARLY Everybody Knows that most of the poor man’s 

money goes down the “red lane.” I have known women who 
worked like dogs themselves and kept their husbands’ noses to the 
grindstone, simply because of poor ways of cooking. Such women use 
three eggs where they should use one, or even none. They heap the 
spoonful of baking powder, and put in two cupfuls of sugar where a 
cupful and a half would be plenty. They pile lard in the frying-pan 
and work it into the pie crust regardless of the fact that they are 
both injuring the food and ruining their pocketbooks. They never 
have any sour milk handy—they can’t spare cream—and they are 
stingy of butter exactly when they shouldn’t be. My idea about 
economy in the kitchen (though presented humbly and with a 
consciousness of possible mistake, for some of the women I have 
known to talk most learnedly on household economy have been 
deplorably mistaken) is that in cooking quality always takes the 
place of quantity. Ibelieve we eat more poorly cooked food 
because of an unsatisfied craving (we do it mechanically), not 
really wanting the food, but putting it away, as it were, for future 
use, fearing that if we do not eat it we may get hungry. It would 
be very well for us all if we did get hungry in the right way oftener, 
and then it would be a good thing if we could have, when real 
hunger seizes us, the right sort of things to eat. 

Personally I am very fond of plain, rather rough food, just as 
I like rugged facts—big, rough, unvarnished truth; just as I like 
crude, open country; just as I like big, unaffected, simple people. 
It is no hardship for me to come down to boiled cabbage and corn 
dodger. Give me a dash of vinegar and a taste of cayenne with my 
cabbage, with just a bit of bacon (extravagant taste!), or of beef 
with some fat on it, and a potato or two steamed on the top of the 
pot, and you may have all the dainty dishes you like. In the winter 
we always buy a quarter of beef from a farmer, which is easy to do 
because our village home is in the midst of a farming community. 
I put it away after a recipe which I have, which was handed down 
from my foremothers—and maybe you think it isn’t a joy to go and 
fish out a steak or a boiling piece when other people are wringing 
their hands over high prices. This and the simple getting of a fat 
fowl now and then from my own henroost, together with bringing in 
grand eggs, varying in number from eight to fifteen a day, have kept 
us rich during many a hard, trying winter. 

The things that really count for most in studying how to keep the 
home cuisine up to a standard of excellence are things made in the 
kitchen by the careful hands of the cook. For instance, take various 
breads.. Nothing is more monotonous than a steady diet, day after 
day, of the same kind of bread, even though it be good. A simple 
meal may be redeemed and the touch of luxury added by a plate 
of hot biscuits or muffins or a pan of fine cornbread. Woman’s dis- 
taste for the kitchen is a cause of much waste and extravagance. 
Many a wife who is ‘‘dressed up” and feels that she cannot go into 
the kitchen goes to the telephone and orders something extrava- 
gant to help out a meal, when just by adding the cleverness of her 
own hands she might give greater satisfaction and work a decided 
economy. 


HE Careful Housewife Who is Deeply Interested in domestic 

science has an engrossing business on her mind, and of all good 
things that life brings us an engrossing business may be mentioned 
as one of the first. There are many households in which the mistress 
of the establishment doesn’t know her business. Thisis a deplorable 
state of affairs. What right has a woman to marry and take on the 
responsibility of housekeeping when she doesn’t know the first thing 
about it? What man would dare attempt life at such hazard? 

There are many women who hold this ignorance and incapacity 
of theirs as a distinction—they imagine that it marks them as 
something above the “common herd.” Out upon such nonsense! 
What man at the head of a large business concern can succeed unless 
he knows the minutest detail of the business? Why is it that the 
man who “began as an office boy”’ so often ends as a millionaire? 
Simply because he knows his business from the ground up. 

If the details of a business, then, are not above the close study and 
consideration of a financier, why should the minutie of the day’s 
work be beneath the notice of the mistress of any sort of house? 
Why should not the flour-bin and the grease-can be under her 
inspection? And why should not she be able to take the place of 
any servant in the house if necessity presents itself? To my mind 
nothing is more interesting than the preparation of food and the 











study of domestic problems. We all have 
too much house. Nobody needs a parlor, a 
living-room, a dining-room and a kitchen, 
at least nobody in moderate circumstances. 
The family life is much alike among rich 
and poor, and we are nestling, close-living 
creatures by nature. A small room with a 
genial fire draws the family like a magnet, 
forming a little circle that needs only love 
and congeniality to bring happiness. Can 
we not take a lesson from this regarding the 
actual essentials of éxistence? 

In easy times, when money is plentiful and 
prices are low, we are very likely to stray 
away from the essentials of existence and 
cultivate luxuries and fall into habits which 
we like to call “ease.” This is the most 
approved method of filling the belly with 
husks. Nothing is less profitable to spiritual 
and mental development than the cultivation 
of habits of ease. The easy way is the 
demoralizing way. No great thing ever came 
easily to the doer of it. You may be cul- 
tivating ladyhood, then, when you are ignoring the common details 
of life, leaving the house in the hands of hirelings while you take 
up “other interests” (as if there were any real interests that do 
not pertain to the domestic life!), but you are not gaining an inch of 
ground in your personal development. You are leaving a big hole 
in your life, if you are leaving the actual domestic experience out. 


T IS for This Reason—because the plain business of three meals 

a day is the most important thing in the world—that women can’t 
afford to regard it as a “common” subject and one fit only for very 
ordinary minds. I detest common claptrap and chatter over any- 
thing. I hate to hear women gabble over dresses and just how they 
are made, dishes and how they are cooked, children and how to 
manage them, to the exclusion of other subjects. I like a woman 
who can discuss books, who knows a good picture, who is up on the 
general doings of the world, who is interested in everything; but all 
of this intelligence may be gained at home, and there is no more 
painful lack in any woman than the lack of plain domestic sense. 

A time like the present fully demonstrates this fact. It is the 
woman with a full supply of plain, domestic sense who will find 
herself least dismayed over the general panic about high prices. 
Fortunate indeed is the man who has such a wife, and happy the 
house with such a mistress. I am persuaded that much that is 
written and printed about domestic economy is stuff and nonsense. 
I am not much of a hand for substitutes, being especially devoted 
to the real thing all along the line, from religion to lace. 

There are always plain ways of doing things that are far superior 
to any attempt at the elaborate which doesn’t quite arrive. I heard 
a woman say once, regarding some imitation furniture that she 
bought: ‘You couldn’t tell it from the real to save your life, and 
I do love to fool the people!” But aside from this unworthy desire 
to fool people the bald fact remains that you can’t do it. 

I think then that, all things considered, it is much better to stick 
to plain food, depending on the cleverness of the cook for flavor, than 
to worry yourself and dirty up a lot of extra pans and kettles in the 
construction of something new. 

Do you know that much of the flavor of the dinner depends on the 
condition of the pot or pan, and do you know how many women put 
pots and pans away half dried and without scalding them? A girl 
who was recommended to me as a fine cook once came to stay with 
us. During her brief residence with us I tasted the dishrag in every 
bit of food she prepared. Many a family subsists on the dishrag 
flavor year in and year out, because the mistress of the house does 
not know what is the matter. I have heard of an officer in one of the 
Western States who goes about and inspects interiors of houses, 
sniffing about the kitchen sink and peering into the pantry. It 
seems to me that this would be an infringement on personal liberty— 
and yet it certainly would be a fine thing in many cases. If families 
who live in a perpetual atmosphere of bad air, eating nothing but 
bad food, could be stirred up a bit, the average of intelligence would 
be raised. And we have no idea how many families are thus housed 
and fed—families of well-to-do folks who would sorely resent the 
idea that there is anything wrong with them. 


UT the Future is Before Us, the Presentis With Us. These are 
the important facts, and it does little good to look back witha sigh 
to times we can remember when the smokehouse was full of meat, 
the storeroom full of home-grown supplies. Those were the days in 
which many of our wasteful habits were formed. There was such 
plenty of things now fairly priceless that we did not learn to save. 
There is no doubt that much of our trouble is due to the refusal 
of men and women to get down to hard work. One sex is about as 
culpable as the other in this respect. We all want things to come 
easily. But the necessities of life will never come easily. They come 
by the spade, the hoe, the plow. They come by the cook-stove, the 
washtub, the needle. Bare hands and raw material—these are the 
things by which all harmonies of life are wrought. I used to hear 
a foolish old negro song that ran something like this: 


Take off yo’ coat, boys, roll up your sleeves! 
Jordan’s a hard road to trabble. 


I do not quite know what “ Jordan” means in this connection, but 
I fully sense the meaning of ‘‘take off yo’ coat, boys, roll up your 
sleeves!”’ This is exactly what we must do if we achieve any sort of 
victory. So the woman who is wrestling with a domestic problem 
today (and she is a great fool if she isn’t giving some serious thought 
to it) must be willing to get down to it in a practical way, cutting off 
foolish luxuries and seeking after such plain and wholesome things as 
really fill out the physical life to a proper robustness and at the same 
time cure the mind of many of the obsessions which our years of high 
living have left upon it. If you have a friend or acquaintance whose 
cordiality will be affected by the fact that you are economizing in 
dress, in style of living or in your daily menu, get rid of her at once. 
Such friends are not worth having. They may be the very things 
that are hindering your best development. Remember that fresh 
air, big thoughts, personal energy, cleanliness, simple affection and 
all real joys of home are still on the free list. With these we may 
work wonders, if we do the cooking and go to market ourselves. 


Sk Aomamtag Aorebrbanten 
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Many Other 
Uses and Full 
Directions 


on Large 
Sifter-Can 














A Persistent Purpose to 
Produce Perfect Biscuit 


And to Deliver them in perfect 
Condition has been the One Aim of the 


National Biscuit Company 


This purpose has resulted in the discovery of improved 
manufacturing methods, in the invention of new machin- 
ery, in the exercise of ceaseless care, in the use of greatest 
skill, in the selection of finest materials, in the insistence 
upon cleanliness and in the building of bakeries which 
combine all these prime essentials for the baking of per- 
fect biscuit. 





The purpose is completed by the delivery of the biscuit 
in perfect condition, some in packages with the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark, some in the familiar glass-front cans, 
and some in the attractive small tins,—thus giving perfect 
biscuit because perfectly made and perfectly delivered. 


It requires more than flour and 
sugar, more than butter and eggs, 
more than nuts and spices, more 
than fruits and flavors to produce 
perfect biscuit. It requires the skill 
and the eternal vigilance of the 


in a way that will retain their fresh- 
ness and flavor from oven to table. 


At the grocery store you will find 
many varieties of biscuit baked by the 
National Biscuit Company, Each 
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National Biscuit Company. 


By buying the best of flour, of sugar, 
of butter, of eggs, of nuts, of spices, 
of fruits, of flavors—by always buy- 
ing the best and rejecting all else— 
thus is the quality gained and main- 
tained in the perfect biscuit of the 
National Biscuit Company. 


Perfection begins with the selection 
of the materials and continues 
through every stage of the making. 
It is not enough to bake perfect 
biscuit. Much depends upon keep- 
ing them perfect by packing them 


variety of biscuit—sweetened or un- 
sweetened —whether known as crack- 
ers or cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes 
or jumbles—is the best of its kind. 


The extensive distributing service 
of the National Biscuit Company 
extends from Coast to Coast. This 
means a constant supply of all the 
perfect biscuit of the National Bis- 
cuit Company delivered to every 
part of the United States. 


Wherever biscuit are sold, there you 
will find the perfect biscuit of the 
National Biscuit Company. 


Buy biscuit baked by 
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By Karleton Hackett 








thing about talking machines and piano players, yet few men 

have any comprehension of the educational value these instru- 
ments may have for a household. “Canned music”’ has been held 
up to scorn and ridicule; but so has every other step in the right 
direction, so that means nothing. 

Love for music comes only through familiarity with the music 
itself; education in the appreciation of music means that the indi- 
vidual has had chances enough to hear music he can comprehend 
and so has grown into a liking for it. To young people the music 
which pleases and entertains must be given, since there is no surer 
way to earn their dislike than to ram down their throats what they 
cannot understand, especially if they get the idea that they are being 
“educated.” 

Some will say: ‘‘ Better no music than to corrupt the taste by 
what is bad.” ‘This brings up the question: What is bad? Expe- 
rience has taught us that we learn by doing, not by inaction; that 
the faculties actively employed gain in taste and power of apprecia- 
tion, while the finest natural faculties, if unemployed, will atrophy. 
We grow into consciousness of the beauty of music by hearing it, 
not by keeping ourselves beyond the range of its influence for fear 
that if we listen to anything unworthy we shall corrupt our taste. 


"Tine is hardly a man in the country but knows some- 


DOZEN women in Chicago formed a bridge club which met 

weekly at the houses of the members. One of the women 
owned a talking machine, so when it came her turn to entertain she 
had it play while refreshments were being served. None of the 
other women possessed any musical instrument, but the hostess for 
the following week was so much impressed by the social powers of 
this talking machine that she concluded to borrow it for her party. 
Before the winter was over each of these women persuaded her 
husband to purchase a machine. 

One of these households was typically American, the wife without 
any natural inclination for music, and the husband one of those mili- 
tant anti-noise crusaders who boasted everywhere that he knew 
nothing about music. Nevertheless they bought a machine, and, 
since they must have something to play, they started in with the 
latest ragtime favorites. One evening they heard, at a house where 
they were calling, the record, by Mischa Elman, of Dvordk’s 
“Humouresque,” and next morning the husband was the first one 
at the counter to buy that record for himself. He played it two or 
three times that night, finding in it something that he did not know 
existed. With this glimpse into the new world he began to question 
his musical acquaintances as to other things which might appeal to 
him, forif there were any such pleasure to be derived from music he 
was not going to be fool enough to missit. One day in glancing over 
the paper he noticed that Mischa Elman was to give arecital, with 
this same ‘‘Humouresque”’ on the program, The combination was 
too much, and the man who had always looked down on concert- 
goers with patronizing pity found himself standing in line before 
the ticket office. If this be not education in the appreciation of 
music of the most valuable type I know not what to call it. 

This was the growth from within, the love for the thing because 
it appealed to the individual’s sense of beauty—worked over and 
dwelt upon until it took on personal meaning—that makes of every 
average man one who cares for music if only he be given the chance. 
People do not so much need predigested musical pabulum, set down 
in cold type, to tell how to enjoy music, as they need to work with the 
actual tones themselves and so develop their own individual con- 
sciousness. Without the mechanical aids which have only come into 
existence during the last few years this would not be possible for the 
great majority of our people. Americans as a race have not yet 
learned to use their own fingers and voices to make music, yet a per- 
fect wave of musical desire has swept over the country during the 
last fifteen years in which so many have been floundering about 
rather helplessly. There is now a boundless wealth of enjoyment 
of the art of music ready prepared for these people with the helpless 
fingers, if they will but take a little pains to find out where it is. 


F YOU can sit down at your piano and play the Chopin Etude inG 

flat on the black keys then there is no need to talk about mechan- 
ical piano players; but in how many houses does the piano wait in 
vain for one to wake it into life? Suppose you could have Josef 
Hofmann or Ferruccio Busoni or Ignace Paderewski drop in of an 
evening to play for you, how would you feel about it? It is doubt- 
ful if you could command the services of these gentlemen, but 
nevertheless you can command their powers whenever you desire. 
You can have the Chopin Etude, opus 10, No. 5, interpreted as 
Harold Bauer likes it, or according to Madame Teresa Carrejfo. 
These great artists and many others have carefully indicated just 
how the masterpieces should be played to’ bring out their character, 
and these markings have been placed on the music rolls in such an 
understandable manner as to make it possible for anybody to 
follow their directions. Even if, musically speaking, you have no 
fingers, still you can play this music, and by the actual doing of 
the thing grow into comprehension of its beauty and 
learn how an artist proceeds to bring out the inner 
thought of a composer. 

Does it seem to you that the average person would 
be likely to have his artistic perceptions dwarfed or 
injured by hearing Chopin played as Paderewski 
wished it, even though the actual tones were pro- 
duced through mechanical aid? Many distinguished 
artists will be giving piano recitals all over the country 
this coming season; do you imagine that your power 
to enjoy these would be lessened if you studied some 
of the music with the assistance of your piano player? 
In fact does it not sound foolish to suggest such an 
idea? Taking at random the first program of a great 
artist that came to hand, and looking up the numbers 
in one catalog, it was found that of the ten numbers 
which he was to play at his recital eight were 
arranged for one particular piano player, and several 
were especially prepared by the artist himself for 
mechanical reproduction. The same catalog con- 
tains a list of about three hundred arrangements of 
Chopin’s music, which anybody can study, learn to 
play with understanding and grow into comprehen- 
sion of the beauty thereof, even though his own fingers 
be as stiff as the proverbial board. 





The study of music is something more than the training of the 
fingers to play a few pieces or learning to manage a song or two: it 
is to open the mind to some conception of the power and range of the 
world of tone, that people may add to the capacity of their minds a 
knowledge of this wonderland. Young people are made to study the 
masterpieces of literature, not with the expectation that they will 
produce other such masterpieces, but that they shall grow into 
comprehension ‘of them and so enlarge their mental powers. The 
study of music should be for the same purpose, and the consciousness 
of this fact is beginning to dawn in this country. 


ANY youths and maidens as they reach maturity find that 

they have good voices, and with this comes the desire to 
express themselves in song; but they are without training in music, 
cannot play the piano at all, and often do not know one note from 
another. In studying song literature they are handicapped by this 
lack of piano technic, either picking the notes out with one finger 
and getting no idea of the music at all, or running about in the 
frequently vain attempt to find somebody who can play for them. 
These mechanical instruments have come to their aid by arranging 
a great number of song accompaniments, so that the singer can 
play them for himself. Somebody will say that it is much better to 
have a sympathetic accompanist than to have a roll ground out of 
a machine, and that everybody should learn to play the piano. 
Welland good. But we are not talking about the millennium; we 
are talking about conditions here in America this very year. What 
ought to be is one thing, what actually is forms the problem to be 
faced; and since there exists an aid of great practical value it 
should be used to the utmost. 

Then there is that great mass of our young people who have 
scarcely ever heard a good song well sung, who have no idea what 
the violin or ’cello sounds like, yet who may be filled with undeveloped 
musical consciousness. The appreciation of music should begin in 
the home, not altogether by making the young ones work at their 
music, but by having it in a form that will give them pleasure. The 
talking machines offer wonderful possibilities along this line. 
Suppose you have Maud Powell play the Meditation from “Thais” 
on the violin, or have Hollman play “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, 
on the ’cello—you will find that these things have charm. Ask 
Geraldine Farrar to sing her duet with Caruso in the finale of the 
first act of ‘Madama Butterfly”—she will do so as often as you 
wish; you will be charmed and the family will love to hear her. 


OUNG students appear all the time with a great love for music, 

but totally ignorant of what it should sound like because 
they have never had the chance to hear any. Let a young tenor 
listen to John McCormack sing “I Hear You Calling Me,” and he 
will gain such ideas of tone quality, fine diction and ease in singing 
as would not come to him unaided ina year. Or give a contralto 
Madame Schumann-Heink’s record of Brahms’s “Lullaby.” Some 
clumsy bass ought to have the opportunity to hear Plancon in that 
aria from the “Tambour Major’’—it will open his eyes. Let a 
soprano without sense of pathos ponder over the tone quality of 
Miss Farrar pouring out her heart as Madama Butterfly. 

The noble music of the oratorio finds many of the young helpless 
for want of models, but they may hear the great songs interpreted 
by men and women who know what they mean and how to express 
it. The village tenor can study “If With All Your Hearts” from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah”? to some purpose if he will get Evan 
Williams’s record. The choir can hear the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” 
from “The Messiah,” or study the anthems they sing weekly at 
church service. 

Have the Barcarole from “The Tales of Hoffmann,” Paderewski’s 
“Menuet,” Rubinstein’s Melody in F, Schumann’s “Traumerei,”’ 
“The Serenade” of Titl, the sextet from “Lucia,” the Intermezzo 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana’?—you can get them all for your talk- 
ing machine and they will be educational in the highest degree. 

Many of the arias will be to the students like the light of a star, 
dim and far away, with weary years ahead before they dare attempt 
anything of the kind, but it will be an incentive, the opening of a 
possibility, the developing of a consciousness. They can hear 
records by great artists of just the songs they are learning, and they 
can make the artists sing them over and over again until they begin 
to grasp the meaning. And meanwhile the family is unconsciously 
absorbing the thing, too, until music represents something in the 
household. Practically every talking machine sold has made itself 
an educational force, for, by a law of Nature, through constant 
listening we begin to tire of the trashy and desire something better. 
There is a mass of music so beautiful that it needs only to be heard 
to be enjoyed, which people shy at because it bears the name “‘ clas- 
sical”; but buy some of the records mentioned, and try them. You 
will find it educational in the sense that education leads you into 
a consciousness of the beauty of the world about you. 

One of our most distinguished musicians was lately presented with 
a talking machine, which has been as much ofa delight to him as was 
ever anew drum to a small boy. He plays it for 
himself and for his guests, saying that he must do 
what within him lies to make people comprehend the 
value of it. If he ‘learns something every time he 
plays a record”? what possibility do you think there 
is that your taste will become corrupted if you, too, 
play the machine and listen to what it tells you? 


HOUSANDS of pianos that were never touched 

save on weekly dusting day have been roused 
by the mechanical player from their long sleep; thou- 
sands of homes where the sound of music never broke 
the stillness have been awakened to life as the talking 
machine poked in its nose. 

The study of music in America is not now pointed 
so much to the training of professionals as to devel- 
oping the- musical consciousness of the mass of the 
people. These mechanical instruments for the repro- 
duction of music are now the most valuable aids for 
developing this consciousness which exist, so have no 
fear of those who turn up their noses at “canned 
music”; they.mistake the conditions. Let those 
whose voices and fingers are untrained take courage, 
since they can learn to appreciate the meaning of 
music to the full and be better for it. ‘ 
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The First 10,000 


Women who Answer 


This Advertisement 


Warren’s Featherbone Collar Set de 
Luxe is being used in the smart Win- 
ter costumes in preference to all other 
methods of securing the graceful throat 
lines now in vogue. The featherbone 
is silk covered, with a new patented 
end binding of softest kid, which, when 
the stays are clipped apart, forms an 
ideally comfortable cushion. Always 
keeps in shape and is most easily sewn 
to any fabric. 


Let us send your com- 
plimentary set at once 
also our ‘‘Book of 
Gowns” showing 
the most exclu- 
' sive of the 

new frocks. 
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Featherbone 


is indispensable to all 
dressmakers who desire 
to secure, in the easiest, 
simplest way, correct lines 
for collar, waist and girdle. 
Ask for Warren’s collarbone 
and waistbone and Warren’s 


Weighted Tape 


for weighting hems, draperies, pan- 
niers, etc. Each weight is so secured to 
the tape, and so covered, that working 
loose and fretting the fabric is impos- 
sible. The tape when cut the required 
length may be sewed invisibly in the 
hem with practically no work. 


Brassiéres 


Warren's Brassiéres give to the modern low cut 
corsets the charming 
bust lines that per- 
fect the gown. 
They are 
unlike 


mM 





















other 
Brassiéres \ 
inasmuch \\ 
as they are \\ | 
not injured }} | 
ormisshapen | 
by frequent /}! 
laundering, 
and are of * 
unusually 
superior 
material, 
lightly 
s stayed 4 ca 
with Feath- I2 
erbone. Worn by well dressed women everywhere. 


F Look For The 
Name ens 


Waren 
In Red. It Means 


| = Correct Lines and 
‘Good Style in 
Dress, and Brings 


to the home dressmaker the ‘‘tools’’ of the fash- 
ionable modiste wherewith she can create the sim- 
ple, charming, smart effects that well dressed 
women everywhere delight in. And send for the 
| “Book of Gowns.’’ Warren's Dress Accessories 
-4 are sold by dealers on four continents. 


Dept. B Three Oaks, Mich. 
| Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, London, Paris, Hamburg, 


Buenos Aires, Sydney, Melbourne. 
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dinner better and more 
digestible 


|e thousands of homes, Crisco is now the regu- 
larly used cooking product, and is doing its part 
to produce more wholesome and delicious foods. 
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H It makes fried foods crisp and dry; biscuit and 
i = puddings lighter, and pie flakier than you ever 
m4) AA have had them before. Cake made with Crisco 
Ky Wy) \| : 
WI | surpasses the most successful ever turned out with 

f Nah | | butter, and keeps fresh twice as long. 

Hit if ! 


il | pestsmees MITRE) Crisco is a strictly vegetable’ product, scrupulously 

WHT] | pure in origin and manufacture. If you are not 
using Crisco, let us assure you that it is well worth | 
atrial. Orderacan and follow your usual recipes, | H 
except that you should use one-fifth less Crisco than has Gy | 
lard or butter and, when used instead of butter, add “ My) 
salt in the proportion of one level teaspoonful to ) SATS 
the cupful of Crisco. 
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Send for Our Free Crisco 
Cook Book 


Its 100 tested recipes, showing the best way to 
use Crisco, will help you plan your Thanks- 
giving menu. The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. D, Cineinnati, Ohio. 
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Lighting 
for 
Cheerfulness 


Why shouldn’t the 
home be at its best at 
night when the whole 
family is there to en- 
joy it? 

Why shouldn’t you 
have exactly the light 
to bring out the beauties 
of the room, to make 
reading and _ playing 
games easy, to surround 
everything and every- 
body with cheerfulness, 
to do what light can do 
to make home life a 
success? 

It can be done by 
using the proper 


Globes and 
Shades 


Get those that look well 
by day; but be sure to have 
them look well and do well 
atnight. —Thewrongshades 
and globes waste your light, 
make your room gloomy or 
harsh and staring. 

The right shades give 
you plenty of soft, gentle 
light where you want it. 

We make every kind. 
The best are in our cata- 
logue and so are the facts 
about them. It will help 
you make your home more 
beautiful and cheerful and 
probably save you money. 








Send for our Catalogue 
No 42 of Shades and 
Globes — Alba and the 
many other kinds we 
make for electricity and 
gas. Giveusyourdealer’s 
name. He has, or can 
get,any Macbeth-Evans 
shadeorglobe you desire. 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Macbeth-Evans 


Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 
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What You Can Make 





‘VERY man likes neck- 
ties, but if you are 
uncertain about his color 
taste choose black or deep 
navy blue. The tie above 
is crocheted, while the 
four-in-hand ties below can 
easily be made from rem- 


nant lengths. 


The traveler will appre- 
ciate a pair of soft slippers 
made from silk or cloth, 
tucked away for easy pack- 
inginaflat casethat fastens 


with a snap. 











WELL-MADE 

nightshirt of 
wash silk, muslin 
or outing flannel, 
like Pattern No. 
7295 below, would 
be acceptable. 








For a Man 
By the Fashion Editors 





Three Initialed Handkerchiefs 
are Sufficient 





ATHER or one of the boys would appre- 
ciate a cloth cap. Patterns (No. 7296) 
include both styles, the circular top cap with 
separate headband in the left-hand corner 
and the sectional-crown cap on the opposite 


side. Just above is a safe-deposit belt. 


Directions for making any of the unnum- 


bered articles on this page will be mailed 
postage is sent. 
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Mother Could Make a Bath Robe or a 

Sleeping Garment for One of the Boys 








if 


UST above is a bach- 
elor’s mending-case 


filled with all the needed 
buttons, needles and 
strong thread for mascu- 
line needs. 


A bath robe, made from 


a single blanket and which 
comes in sizes 34, 38, 42 
and 46 inches breast meas- 
ure (Pattern No. 7297), is 
shown below. The border 
may be applied to the cuffs, 
pocket and lower edge 


a trimming. 
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HEN the men 

in the family 
prefer utility pres- 
ents pajamas like 
Pattern No. 6493 
can be made at 
home. 














Praes (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied 
Sor fifteen cents each, post-free, except No. 7296, which is ten cents. 

required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving head size for cap and breast 
measure for the other garments illustrated, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


The amount of material 
Order from your nearest 

















THE MORNING MAIL 





Newest fashions 


in correspondence 


papers 


T is easy to go wrong on 
writing paper and hard 
to be right. You can 

always feel safe in using 
Crane’s Linen Lawn or 
any of the Crane Writing 
Papers for your correspond- 
ence. They have behind 
them the approval of those 
whose taste for what is cor- 
rect and fine is unerring. 


rane’s 
inen 
awn 


The new fall color in 
Crane’s Linen Lawn 1s 


Eclipse 


Latest advices from Paris tell that 
the most fashionable color this 
season is called Eclipse. It was sug- 
gested to the ingenious French 
designers by the beautiful halftones 
caused by the recent total eclipse 
of the sun visible at Paris. This 
shade reproduced in Crane’s Linen 
Lawn has resulted in one of the 
most attractive papers of this fa- 
mous series. When combined with 
a narrow French border of crimson 
or a beautiful French Blue, the re- 
sult is rich and novel, but at the 
same time in perfect good taste. 
The letter sheets and envelopes 
are both much larger than in the 
past, this also being in accordance 
with the latest advices from Paris. 


If you cannot procure these papers from 
your stationer, write us and we will 
send you samples and give you the name 
of a stationer who will supply them. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 






New York 
WO): © Pittsfield, Mass. 
tame © 
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we OMMOUNITEY SIN fakes 


©1912, By ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lp. 


“A CASE OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 














LOUIS VL DESIGN 


Ad your Service for 50 Years 
HESTS of COMMUNITY SILVER range in price from $20 to $200 


They can be had at your dealer's either in mahogany or oak, and make 
extremely serviceable and beautiful presents —presents which every 
woman will appreciate. uaranteed for 5O Years. 


6 TEASPOONS, $20° 


(ENGRAVING EXTRA) 


IN CANADA, $2.50 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. Lr. = - ONEIDA, N.Y. 


PS: We also make Oneida Community RELIANCE PLATE. It offers exceptional value at the price 


6 ‘Teaspoons, $1.09 —~ Guaranteed for 25 Years. 
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You Are 

4} Entitled to 
| ) The Truth 
*} About Furs 


as given in 


Albrecht’s 
Fur Facts and 
Fashions 


HIS is not an ordinary cat- 
alog or price list, but a com- 
prehensive treatise on furs. It 
contains a fund of information 
gathered through many gener- 
ations of experience in furs. 
Shows you the latest approved 
styles, a variety so large that 
any woman can select furs to 
suit her individuality and pock- 
etbook. Tells you how, when 
buying furs, to get the utmost 
for your money, how to choose 
the Models most becoming to 
you. Contains illustrations from 
actual photographs in natural 
colors. Complete description, 
RN prices, wearing prop- 
oe erties, usual 
Ce tradenames, 
and corre- 
sponding 
common 
English 
names of 
all furs. 
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structive 
informa- 
tion 
useful in 
buying 
furs. Why 
don’t you 
send 4c in 
stamps 
and se- 
HE cure 
: ‘*Albrecht’s 

| Fur Facts 





an 
Fashions’’ 
Edition 

> No. 10 right now? It will 

| probably beworth many dol- 

lars to you. The illustration shows: 


Model 119 and Animal Muff, 
Natural Lynx Cat. . . $5050 


You can secure Albrecht Furs from 
dealers in various places, or we will 
ship to you direct and prepay ex- 
pressage, on cash orders. You take no 
risk. If Albrecht Furs are not satis- 
factory,oras represented,we promptly 
refund your money. 


If Your Furs Bear the 
“Albrecht” Trade-Mark 


you will have the agreeable satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your furs are 
‘* correct’’ and your friends will recog- 
nize that you buy ‘“‘the best.’’ The 
Albrecht reputation is the reward of 
threescore years of painstaking efforts. 
We buy skins direct from the trappers 
and make them up in our own clean, 
sanitary workrooms. 

To be sure, you can get some furs 
that are cheaper, but in securing the 
“Albrecht kind’’ you get the choicest, 
correct furs, at prices no higher than 
the ordinary kind. 

You will be proud indeed to wear a 
set of exquisite‘‘Albrecht Furs’ direct 
from Saint Paul, the heart of the fur 
country. The only real guarantee of 
genuineness and satisfaction when 
buying is the maker’s name on your 
furs. In buying “Albrecht Furs’’ you 
are relieved from alldoubtas to their 
genuineness. 

References :—The fact that the Albrecht adver- 

tising is welcomed by the best Journals and 

Magazines of America, who will accept adver- 

tising only from trustworthy houses, is evidence 


of our reliability. Any Bank or Mercantile 
Agency will tell you who and what we are. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Founded 1855 
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Sixth & Minnesota Sts., Station A, Saint Paul, Minn. | 





RED CROSS WORK 
IN YOUR TOWN 


How to Forma 
-Wemen’s Detachment 


By Marion L. Oliver 


| Titov 4 woman and girl in America has 
heard of the Red Cross and knows in 
rather a vague way of the splendid work done 
by that society in time of war or great National 
disaster, but few of them know that the Red 
Cross is a society not only to cope with the 
great crises of a nation, but with those accidents 
which happen in every person’s life as well. 

During the past year, following the Ninth 
International Red Cross Conference, the Red 
Cross of America decided to copy some of its 
sisters in Europe and establish Women’s De- 
tachments. These detachments will act as 
an auxiliary corps to the Red Cross in times of 
disaster or war, but in times of peace their 
duties will be to organize and maintain classes 
in first aid and in home nursing, and, moreover, 
to endeavor each year to persuade more and 
more people to join the classes, until practically 
all the women in the United States will know 
what to do in case of accidents, and how to make 
a patient comfortable and to keep a sick-room 
clean and airy, as well as what precautions 
to take in cases of infectious or contagious 
diseases. 

The first-aid lectures, of course, must be 
given by a doctor, and the nursing lectures by 
a doctor or a graduate nurse, if possible by a 
Red Cross nurse. Textbooks for both these 
courses are issued by the central office of the 
Red Cross at Washington. Each Women’s 
Detachment, it is planned, will be composed 
of from sixteen to eighteen women, a command- 
ant, a quartermaster and an adjutant. 

The course of study for the Women’s De- 
tachments will be: 

First YEAR—Ten lessons in first aid; ten 
lessons in home nursing. 

SEconD YEAR—Ten lessons in dietetics 
(cooking); two lessons in preparing food 
for desperately ill patients; eight lessons in 
equipment. 

Turrp YEAR—Post-graduate course in 
sanitation and hygiene. 


ET us imagine that a train disaster has 
occurred near the home town of several of 
these detachments. What would their work 
be? One detachment would at once be sent to 
some farmhouse near the scene of the disaster, 
and would be given orders to put the house in 
immediate order as a temporary hospital for 
the wounded. The course in equipment would 
have taught just what to supply, and, while 
the quartermaster and her assistants were 
putting away the supplies, etc., the head dieti- 
tian, aided by others, would take charge of 
the kitchen and orders for food, and the com- 
mandant and the remainder of the detachment 
would turn the rooms into temporary hospital 
wards: putting up and fixing the beds, etc., 
and turning one room into an operating-room 
to be used in case of emergency. When the 
patients arrived this branch of the detachment 
would be prepared to take the names of the 
patients as they were admitted, and to aid, if 
possible, the Red Cross nurses arriving with 
the wounded. If the Red Cross nurses did not 
arrive with the patients then the members of 
the detachment would do temporary nursing 
and making the wounded comfortable until 
the regular nurses should arrive. 

It has been further suggested that in time of 
peace the Women’s Detachments could be a 
very real use at civic celebrations by preparing 
rest tents along the route of march where first 
aid could be given; also at county fairs, where 
such a first-aid tent would be of great value in 
case of accident. In fact there are numberless 
ways in which these detachments of trained 
women can be of real help; but, above all, they 
will teach the American women how to cope 
in their own homes with accidents, sickness 
and contagion. 


T THE Ninth International Red Cross 
Convention four detachment teams of 
Washington women competed for medals in 
the first-aid competition. This Women’s De- 
tachment, in their attractive uniforms of blue 
chambray, with soft white turn-down collars 
and cuffs, and shieldlike pocket with the Red 
Cross on it, marched on tothe field just behind 
the trainmen and miners’ team, and just ahead 
of the Boy Scouts, teams of soldiers, sailors and 
policemen who also took part. The Women’s 
Detachment stood at attention in groups of 
four until the Boy Scouts, who were to act as 
patients, were brought on stretchers and put 
beforethem. Then the judges gave the captain 
of each team a sealed envelope. When the 
bugle sounded the captains opened their orders. 
Three problems were given: 

1. An injury to be dressed by one person. 

2. Aninjury to be dressed by two persons. 

3. An injury to be dressed by the whole 
team. 

The quartermaster of each team opened the 
Red Cross pouches and put out the bandages, 
etc., in neat piles, and then, when the bugle 
sounded again, the work began. 

As soon as a problem was finished the cap- 
tain of that team would hold up her hand and 
say ‘‘Finished,” and then would stand at 
“attention” while the work was judged and 
questions were asked. 

When all the problems were finished the 
judges compared notes and averages and then 
told the result to the officer in charge of the 
contest. After all the teams of miners, train- 
men, Boy Scouts, policemen, soldiers and 
sailors had been judged, the winning teams 
were marched up to the grandstand and were 
decorated with the bronze First Aid Medal. 

Textbooks on first aid, home nursing, etc., 
and charts of all kinds, can be obtained from 
the central office, in Washington. If any 
reader of THE JoURNAL would like to start a 
detachment in her city, town or village, she 
can obtain from the American Red Cross, War 
Department, Washington, District of Columbia, 
all information on the subject. 
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Satin Charmeuse, Satin Liberties, 
Crépe Charmeuse, Crépe de Chine, 
Crépe Meteor, Bengalines, Failles 
and Toile de Soie are the prominent 


HEN 
COIL af 


that will be popular for fashionable fall and 
winter wear. 


The new styles are so altogether charming 
and permit of such wide latitude of choice, 
that women may give their individuality free 
expression in the selection of any of the 
fashionable Cheney Silks mentioned above. 


In asking for Cheney Silks, and in order that 

you may secure the genuine, it is always best 

to look for the name on the label and on the 
end of the piece. 


Cheney Silks are of superior quality, and 
include practically everykindof goodsmade 
of silk— whether for dresses, millinery, 
decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher 
or manufacturer. Man or woman. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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“And 1 Only Hugged a Little” | | 


Most popular picture published. 
Size 8x10, for 25c postage piid. 


PYROGRAPHY (Burnt Wood) 
AT CUT PRICES 


12x17 inch leather panel stamped | | hair. 


” Artistic Hair-Bow 
‘ Fastene 


is a simple, gold 
finished metal 
device for 
a, securing 
” ribbon bows to 
Keeps bows fresh. One Artistic 
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x with this design, 45c postpaid. can be used on anorent bows, a gibbon \ Price 
UIR & CO., 23 W. Washington St., Chicago eee Piel yg eden mage AE . 15c 
CATALOGUE FREE | wae ompany, Chicago 
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WISTARIA Blossom 


Vantine’s Newest and Most Delightful Perfume! 5 


Has all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself as it airily | 
sways On its stem in the warm Spring air. Its delicate odor hasat last —ex 
been caught and distilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, $1.00 ES, 
and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00 and $1.50; Sachet, 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. gm 

Other captivating Vantine odors—Sandalwood, Corylopsis, Geisha Flowers, Lotus 


Flower, Mikado. Also manufacturers of Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth 
Powder, Geisha Nail Stone, Kutch Sandalwood Talcum. 


Vantine's Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. Look for the word "awit iy 
on box and label when buying. If your dealer won’t supply you, do not 
go without these real delights of the toilet. Write us. 


Send Us 2c Stamp 


and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a charming little story of the 
Orient, ‘“*‘ The Loving Heart of O Ane San.” Mention your dealer’s name. 


° 9 253-—36th Street 
AANANTINE- &-CO- 
Pia 1854) oS Vantine S Brooklyn, New York 
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HE oldest agricultural journal in the world was bought about a year ago by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
cultural authority for 80 years; yet in this one year 300 per cent. more people than ever before have begun to buy it. 
been made which widen its scope to include every interest of the farmer and other country men. 


for a new weekly for the farmer. 


The Country Gentleman is a national weekly devoted to agriculture as a great business industry. 


We will mail you a copy of 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


every week from now until February 1, 1913 
on receipt of only 25 cents 


We offer it to you on trial for three months for 25 cents. 


It had been an agri- 
Changes have 
It comes in answer to a demand 


It is for the business farmer, 


big or little, for the man with 10,000 acres, or the man in the suburbs who raises a few delicacies on a little land, and wants to do it by 
business-like methods. In England “the country gentleman” is a man of means, with estates cultivated by men in his employ. In America 


today “the country gentleman” is the business farmer. 


or intellectually from the heads of factories or commercial houses. 


Here the efficient owners of farms or other cultivated land do not differ socially 
They are business men. 

To help the reader solve scores of his problems, both national and local, we spare no expense. 
dairy, the orchard. They write sound common-sense in interesting, accurate and helpful articles. 
only 25 cents (Canadian price 40 cents). This is solely a trial offer—it never will be repeated. 


Our experts are men in the field, the 
You can try it for three months for 





Here Are Four of the Several Regular Weekly Departments, Alone Worth the Subscription Price 


Women’s Cares, Comforts, 


Clothes and Cooking 


Our departments for women are care- 
fully designed to appeal directly to the 
woman in the country. They include four 
regular features, all written by capable 
women: (1) Practical Talks by a country 
woman of experience on problems of the 
hired man and hired girl, training of chil- 
dren, pin-money, etc. (The Country Gentle- 
woman); (2) Foods and Cooking, country 
dishes, pleasing new recipes from East and 
West—preserving and canning; (3) The 
Rural Home—its furnishings and decora- 
tions, home work and how to save steps 
and money doing it; (4) Sewing—how to 
make clothes suitable to country needs, 
stylish yet practical—embroidery, laces 
and knitting ideas. 





The Home Acre Garden 
and Orchard 


A net income of $1106.85 in twelve 
months from a little one-acre home garden 
was the achievement of one man, who 
wrote and told us how he did it. There 
is always definite and helpful informa- 
tion on gardening in our Home- Acre 
Department. The methods of the big 
growers are reduced to terms of the 
quarter-acre. The Country Gentleman will 
aid the man who is trying to get his 
living from a little land—or the man 
who has a small truck garden—or the 
city man who has not yet given his 
whole time to farming, but hopes to— 
or anyone really interested in the scien- 
tific cultivation of the soil. 


How Are Crops and What 
Are They Worth? 


What crop to grow? When to sell it? 
These two questions determine profits on 
most farms. The Country Gentleman em- 
ploys a national expert on crop reports 
to write a weekly department on The Crops 
and the Markets, giving the changes in 
prices and the market demands. In addi- 
tion to this, there are special articles tell- 
ing how to put each crop on the market in 
prime condition so as to get the maximum 
price. Other articles tell about the ways 
of the different markets and the factors 
which determine values when crops are 
sold. No farmer who reads this depart- 
ment regularly, and supplements it by a 
local newspaper, should be ignorant of 
when and how to market his crop so as to 
get the greatest returns. 


What is Your Congressman 
Doing? 

Dothepoliticians youknow, the men who 
are in touch withWashington and the State 
Capital,explaintoyoursatisfactionthehap- 
penings in Congress and your Legislature? 

The Presidential campaign, the State 
campaigns, involve today many issues of 
direct personal importance to farmers 
everywhere. You want an interpretation 
of the movements of Congress and the 
Legislature, a way to follow easily and 
accurately what the politicians are doing. 
That is what the weekly Congressional Cal- 
endar in The Country Gentleman is for. 
It does it successfully, always with an eye 
for the agricultural interests. By it you 
can check up the votes of your own repre- 
sentatives on things that mean dollars and 
cents to you. 














Here Are Six Important Subjects That Will Be Covered During the Next Few Months 


A Master Farmer and His Fifty Farms 


In the Genesee Valley, New York, one man owns some 
fifty farms—over 10,000 acres in all. They are rented to 
tenants—many of them have been for a century. The 
rental is $2 to $4 an acre, according to the crop. Every 
acre must return a clear net profit. Much of this land fif- 
teen years ago returned only seventy-five cents an acre— 
some of it, nothing at all. Now it is all on a paying basis. 
How this master farmer manages this enormous estate, and 
aids fifty tenants in making a profit, is told in one article 
of our series on successful farmers. It’s the story, not of a 
fad, but of a money-maker. So with all this series. The 
articles deal with big and little farms in various parts of 
the country. They contain lessons for every farm owner. 


Good Marketing By Advertising 


You are reading this advertisement. So those who 
buy farm products read advertising. 

Six years ago a farm hand in a Western State rented 
some land, grew a crop of fine seed grain, and began to 
advertise. Last year he sold over $15,000 worth of pure- 
bred seed grains, and is known as one of the leading 
seed experts of the world. Judicious advertising did it. 

A student in a leading agricultural college heard a lec- 
ture on advertising. He went home and prepared some 
small ads. for produce. In six weeks he sold for nearly 
$1000 goods which might otherwise have brought less 
than $400. The methods of these men and a dozen others 
will be told in our series on ‘‘Farm Advertising.” It 
covers advertising of pure-bred livestock, seed grains, 
produce, dairy products and fruit. Several stockmen of 
national standing will contribute. All details explained. 





Wiped Out By Fire 


In New York State alone there were 5800 farm fires 
last year. They caused a loss of $1,500,000. Most of 
them could have been prevented. Lightning caused 
1800—many of these were preventable. We shall print 
a series of articles on fire prevention and protection. 
They will cover (1) What farm fire losses represent and 
how they threaten the average farmer; (2) How to guard 
against fire; (3) How to put it out if it starts—up-to-date 
home fire-fighting apparatus; (4) The best kinds of insur- 
ance on buildings, crops and livestock impartially com- 
pared; (5) Actual facts about farmers’ mutual insurance 
companies that have succeeded. These articles will show 
every country resident in the most practical way how to 
strengthen his own protection against the possible loss 
of property or profits. 


Preventing Disease in the Country 


Tradition goes that living in the country-is healthful, 
and yet the very life and work of the farm pave the 
way for many dangers—tuberculosis and typhoid, for 
instance. A baby born in the country has only one more 
chance in three to pass its first two years than a baby 
born in the city. 

A physician of wide rural experience has written sev- 
eral articles on the prevention of the diseases that 
threaten the country resident. He tells in detail what 
are the sanitary improvements necessary on the average 
country place. He gives concrete examples of what other 
owners and physicians have done, and tells why. With- 
out being technical, this series will be filled with exact 
directions and reliable information and data. 


What Can Your Boy Earn? 


Six graduates of different agricultural colleges went 
back to the farm, as thousands of others are doing. They 
farmed by the help of what they had been taught in college. 
Some did brilliantly from the first; others just held their 
own; all are now what you would call successful. They 
have consented to write what they did and how they did 
it. In particular, they will say just how their training 
panned out when actually put to test. Six articles 
crammed with hints for others, whether or not college 
trained. Is your boy going to an agricultural college? 
Neither you nor he should miss this opportunity to get 
a line on the possibilities that await him, the salary he 
may expect to earn, the capital he may need in future. 


What is a Money Crop? 


If you had a farm big enough, and the soil, climate 
and market conditions varied enough, to take care of 
30 crops, you would like to have 30 experts—one for 
each. But the cost would be too great. Most successful 
farming communities center attention upon a single crop 
adapted to the locality. To diversify or combine crops 
offers greater returns from year to year, but it is nec- 
essary to have one crop that you may promptly convert 
into cash to meet running expenses. 

We are printing a series on ‘The Money Crop” which 
will deal with 30 crops. The articles will be written by 
30 experts—on wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, hay, pota- 
toes, pork, beef, milk, wool, and so forth. Each article 
will show the essentials in business management, soil, 
climate and capital, and the returns which may be 
expected. They will include personal experiences. 


Besides these, we have regular practical articles on poultry, livestock, the dairy, farm machinery, and frequent articles on 
the rural school, the church, the grange, and other aspects of country community life; cooperative marketing; building and 
furnishing the house; a regular department on the scientific advance of agriculture and newinventions; wholesome fiction of 
country life, stories and verse; a letter-box; and a strong editorial page that stands always for the interests of the farmer. 





The Offer 


fers. 


1913, for 25 cents. 


We want you to know The Country 
Gentleman. The Curtis Publishing 
Company never gives premiums, bonuses or clubbing of- 
But to give you a fair chance to read it regularly for 
a few weeks we will send it to your home until February 1, 
This special reduction in price is 
solely a trial offer for new subscribers. It never will be re- 
peated. Fill and send the coupon opposite with your money. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Cut On This Line 


Name 


Enclosed please find 25 cents (Canadian price 40 cents). 
Country Gentleman to the address below until February 1st. 


COUPON 


THE CountTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send The 





Town 





State. 
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Beware of satins 
with a very high lus- 
tre and no wearing 
quality. 


Skinner's 
Satin 


is guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. It has 
the soft, natural lustre 
of the original silk fibre, 
| free from the injurious 
and dishonest treat- 
| ment that produces 
artificial gloss. 


Thousands of wom- 
en are deceived every 
day into buying silks or 
satins that split almost 
as soon as put on. Un- 
scrupulous manufac- 
turers who think only 
of profit, stretch the silk 
fibre and ‘bake’ it until 
it remains stretched. 
This gives a high lustre 
and more fabric, but 
robs it of life and 
strength. 


Skinner’s Satin is 
made from pure dye 
silk, with all the elas- 
ticity and strength of 
the perfect silk fibre 
unimpaired, That is 
the reason for its won- 
derful wearing quality. 


Skinner’s Satin is guar- 
anteed to wear two sea- 
sons. If it does not, send 
the garment to any of our 
stores and we will reline 
it free of expense. 








Write for samples to Dept. G 


William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 





Skinner’s 
Satin is sold 
by all First- 
class Dry Goods 
Stores and is used 
by all manufacturers 
of First-class Cloaks, Furs 
and Men’s Clothing. 
This label is furnished when desired, 


to makers of ready-made garments for 
the protection of their customers : 





The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis — | 
Skinner's Satin | 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 














THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


Some Ideas for Her 
For This Month and Next 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


be =e often the opening exercise makes or 
mars a child’s whole schoolday. By far 
too little time, thought and care are given to the 
preparation of this part of the daily program. 

The first and most important factor of the 
opening exercise is the securing of the atten- 
tion of children and the directing: of their 
thought along some given line. It is well for 
them to become a united school family by 
adjusting themselves to their school surround- 
ings, and by fixing their attention and thought 
on something of interest to all during the early 
part of the day. 

In planning, the interests of the children, 
the time of year and the happenings in the 
world at large should all be considered. 


November and December Nature Talks 


November Days (Compare with October). 
November Woods (Leafless trees, empty nests, 


etc.). 
How the Fallen Leaves Help Mother Nature. 
Jack Frost and His Work. 
The Birds’ Departure. 
Harvest and its Meaning. 
Short Study of the Pumpkin. 
Some Fleshy Roots We Eat. 
Life History of a Turkey. 


December Days (Clear and stormy; length). 

Wes Trees (Holly, hemlock, pine, spruce, 
etc.). 

Special Study of the Pine. 

Products of Winter Trees (Tar, pitch, turpen- 
tine, etc.). 

Snowbirds (Special study of fox sparrow or 
pine finch). 


Stories for November and December 


6 be. teacher might read, the first thing each 
morning, sections of a story of interest to 
the children. This is one of the best means of 
doing away with tardiness. 

The children might prepare stories to tell to 
the school, or give reports of stories from books 
they have read at home. 

Different children might bring story books 
from home from which they could read short, 
appropriate stories to the children. 


The Crane Express, “In Child World’— 
POULSSON. 

Broken Wing, ‘‘Indian Myths’’—EmeErson. 

Coming and Going, ‘‘ Kindergarten Stories” — 
WILTSE. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper— A:sop. 

Baby Buds’ Winter Clothes, “In Child 
World’’—Poutsson. 

The Anxious Leaf. 

The Crow and the Pitcher— sop. 

How the Squirrel Got His Stripes, 
Myths’—CookeE. 

The Mountain and the Squirrel—EMeERSON. 

Little Maple Leaves— ANDERSEN. 

The Birds’ Thanksgiving—WILTsE. 

The First Thanksgiving, “Story Hour’— 
WIGGIN. 

A Boston Thanksgiving, ‘In Child World’”’— 
POULSSON. 

Old Time Thanksgiving, ‘‘St. Nicholas.” 


**Nature 





Death of Baldur—Junpp. 

The Fir Tree—ANDERSEN. 

The Discontented Pine Tree—ANDERSEN. 

The Last Dream of the Old Oak—ANDERSEN. 

Ceres and Proserpine, ‘‘Classic Myths”— 
Jupp, or Greek Mythology. 

Child’s Dream of a Star—DIcKENs. 

Story of an Evening Star, ‘‘Classic Myths’ — 


Jupp. 
The Great and Little Bear, ‘‘ Classic Myths” — 
Jupp. 
Story of the Golden Fleece— Greek Mythology. 
Castor and Pollux, ‘‘ Classic Myths’ —Jupp. 
Orion—Greek Mythology. 
The Pleiades— Greek Mythology. 


Poems to be Recited or Read 


NM ANY of the poems given in these columns 

are intended to be read or recited by the 
teacher. If well done a deep impression is 
made and a good model given. Poems to be 
used in this way should be planned for the 
year, at least one a month to be given. 

Selections for study and memorizing are 
made from the more difficult poems. Poems 
by different writers on the same subject may 
be compared for the children to appreciate the 
beauty of each, and the children may read or 
recite choice bits of literature. 


November—AticeE Cary. 

November—HELEN Hunt JAcKSON. 

November— BRYANT. 

Come Little Leaves (Children learn). 

I'll Tell You How the Leaves Come Down— 
COoLIDGE. 

Flight of Birds—-STEDMAN. 

Landing of the Pilgrims— Mrs. HEMANs. 

Thanksgiving Day, ‘“‘Class Poem’’—LyprA 
CHILD. 

The Pumpkin— WHITTIER. 

For an Autumn Festival— WHITTIER. 


December—LONGFELLOW. 

December— LOWELL. 

Woods in Winter—LONGFELLOW. 

Winter— WHITTIER. 

The Hemlock Tree—LONGFELLOW. 

The Little Pine Tree, ‘‘ Nature 
LovEjoy. 

Holly, ‘‘ Nature Verse.” 

Pine Needles, ‘‘ Nature Verse.” 


Verse” — 








NOTE—This department will be published regularly 
during the next year, and Miss Mildren will be glad to 
answer questions from her readers who wish informa- 
tion or suggestions to aid them in their work in the 
rural schools, if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed to her in care of THE JOURNAL. 
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This new 
Walk-Over model for women 
is the result of nearly forty years’ 
study of human foot-needs. 


It is called “Solace,” because 
it is so easy, so consoling. 


A shoe with comfort, style, 
worth and wear. A“ pro- 
portioned” shoe that con- 
siders all foot lines—toe, 
ball, heel, shank—a com- 


mon-sense shoe. 


The “Solace” gives room for 
every joint with special room 
for some. It doesn’t imprison 
the feet. Yet— it looks just as 
good asit feels. The Walk-Over 
name guarantees style and quality. 
Exclusive Walk-Over stores or agencies are es- 


tablished in all cities and towns of the United States 
and in the principal cities of the world. 


You can get fitted to the ‘‘Solace’’ 
through the Walk-Over dealer in 
your town. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Over 
Shoes for Men and Women 


CAMPELLO 
(Brockton) 








A Million Housewives 
Constant Users 


There is one silver polish that is 
time-tested and of proven superi- 
ority. That is 


ELECTRO 
=SILICO 


Used the world over for nearly 50 years—a 
million housewives have learned there's 
nothing equal to it for removing tarnish 
and imparting a beautiful lustre to Gold, 
Silver, Aluminum, Nickel, Brass, and all 
fine metals. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized 
box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., : 
30 Cliff Street, N. Y. City 
Sold by Grocers and 
ruggists Everywhere. 














US PA) 
serereD nN TENT Ae 


pee 
Sheets and 


Pillow Cases 


They always stay snowy white and you don’t have to 
rub the life out of them to get them clean, They 
outwear ordinary sheets, and always look well. 


Sold by the Yard or Made Up 
Made by Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston 











friends to the little folks. 


able. 


those worn by children. They are 
painted with oil colors and may be washed 
without injury. No matter how many dolls 
your children have, they won't have a real doll 
until you get them a ‘“‘Schoenhut”’ All-wood 
Perfection Art Doll. Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. If he cannot, send us his address 
and we will send you illustrated literature. 


DON’T SEND MONEY—WRITE FIRST 
THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 
Patentees and Manufacturers 
2415 Sepviva St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An American Toy Factory—largest in the 
world—modern, sanitary, well lighted 


Makers of the World Famous‘‘Schoenhut’’ Toy Piano. 





“Schoenhut’ 22222 Art Dolls 


The most beautiful, winsome little 
people that ever came out of Toyland 


The most wonderful dolls that ever won the hearts of childhood. 
roguish smiles and girls of queen-like beauty—they are all real, live, lovable 
The ‘“‘Schoenhut”’ Doll is truly an artistic creation. 
The faces were modeled by a famous sculptor. 


Boys with 


They are practically unbreak- 


The entire doll—head as well as body and limbs—is made of 
wood—jointed with our patent steel springs and swivel 
joints—no rubber cord used. They can assume and hold 
any natural pose —running, jumping, dancing, skipping, 
sitting or standing. Their clothes are reproductions of 






These are not real children, but ‘‘Schoenhut’’ Dolls. 


























THE HAIR 
AND. SCALP 


Their Modern 
Care and 


Treatment 











- 
Our New Manual is Ready 
It Contains Chapters on: 
The Structure of the Hair. 
The Care of the Hair and Scalp in Health. 
Special Directions for Women. 
Packer’s Tar Soap —What It Is and What 
It Does. 
Dandruff. Premature Baldness. 
Excess of Oil. Lack of Oil. 
Care of Combs, Brushes, etc. 
Practical Hints for the Care of the Hair. 


Manual sent postpaid on request. 
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Given Healthy 
Hair — Will you 
keep it ? 


That’s a mutual prob- 
lem—yours and ours. 


You are interested in 
keeping your hair. 


We are interested in 
helping you keep it— 
that has been our: busi- 
ness for forty years. 


Our part consists in 
supplying in Packer’s 
Tar Soap the highest 
possible efficiency, and 
also in offering you a 
guide to the proper care 
of the hair and scalp. 


In perfecting this serv- 
ice, we have printed a 
new Manual, ‘‘The Hair 
and Scalp—Their Mod- 
ern Care and Treatment.’ 


It covers the subject 
authoritatively and thor- 
oughly. It will help you 
to get the full benefit 
from systematic sham- 
pooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap. Manual sent 
postpaid on request. 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


For 10 cts. we will send 
you postpaid a sample half- 
cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., N.Y. 














With One Idea: 
‘To Make Money 


HEN I sat “down quietly to- 

night to write this monthly 

news letter to the Club @ little 

newsboy was shrilling most un- 

quietly under my window. He, too, 

was imbued with our ‘‘One Idea,” although, 

poor boy, his sex debarred him from our Club. 

He attracted my attention, and, I hope, a great 

many other people’s besides, by his piercing, 

ear-perturbing cries of: ‘‘ Ex-tra’dition! Extra! 
EX-TRA!”’ 

“Why that is just what I’m writing!” I 
thought: our ‘‘extra edition” of news for 
November, which, with the exception of 
December, is the newsiest, merriest month of 
the whole Girls’ Club year, and is crammed the 
fullest with extra opportunities for earning 
money and receiving dainty gifts. And, best 
of all, it needs no exaggeration, no ‘‘scare- 
heads” in big black type, no dipping of the pen 
into the darker currents of life, to insure its 
being read by our members and our friends, for 
it tells the story which holds all girldom spell- 
bound, especially toward Christmastime: the 
true story of turning work into money. Here 
itis. Don’t you like it? 


The Latest Club News 


UR new book’sout! It’scalled “How 

to Earn Money Though Married.” 
I'll send it to any of the ‘‘ married girls” 
who haven't seen it. 

Forty Swastika pins were won last 
month. I’ve ordered 100 morein a hurry. 

Another married member has put her 
first month’s salary into table linen. A 
good idea for prospective brides too. 

The opportunity to earn our dainty 
Club Pillow-Cover will remain open 
during November. 

Thanks to Girls’ Club money a home- 
sick little teacher in an Iowa school will 
eat her Thanksgiving pumpkin pie at the 
HOME TABLE (she spelled it in capitals 
in her letter) in Vermont. 

Another girl away off in New South 
Wales has won the Swastika pin, and a 
Senior Chapter clock has been dis- 
patched to South Africa, so it would 
seem that no girl in America need de- 
spair of succeeding in our work. 

One of our ‘‘musical’’ girls, a bright 
fifteen-year-old, has shown such aptitude 
on the violin that the leader of a world- 
famous orchestra has offered to give her 
lessons. The Club is proud that it helped 
her to buy a violin bow in her first month 
of membership. 


HERE is one piece of information which I 
did not include in that news letter, because 
it is a year old, and yet I’m not sure but what 
it is the most important ofall. Last November 
the girls of our Club earned exactly $11,961. 
If only one girl had made thirty-nine dollars 
more the total would have reached $12,000! 
Does not that faintly indicate the amount of 
money which can be earned in November, 
1912, by the ‘‘backbone” girls who get to work 
energetically, and, by forgetting all about their 
‘*wishbones, ” are quickly able to gratify their 
wishes? If I could only show you all the letters 
that those girls wrote me, instead of these two: 
My dear Girls’ Club: My salary check for $30 
reached me a few days ago, and I sincerely thank 
you. My father will keep it and allow me interest 
onit. Am hoping to add $20 to it from my Club 
work. Iam more determined than ever to stick 
to it. I want to send Mother off for a little rest 
before Christmas. AN OHIO MEMBER. 

I must drop you a few lines to let you know how 
much I appreciate the beautiful Club pin. It is 
exquisite and much admired by all of my friends 
as well as by myself. I think the Girls’ Club fine 
and am delighted with the money I made, which 
amounts to about $18. I can’t realize 1 made it 
myself. I think I can make another salary next 
month. A GIRL FROM THE COTTON STATE. 


Pin’s Praises Not Overdrawn 


O MANY girl readers of Tur JournaAL have 

asked questions about our diamond Swastika 
pin, or begged to see its picture, that I have 
prepared for them this illustration, which, al- 
though taken by 
one of the finest 
photographic 
artists in the 
country, is far, 
far inferior to the 
exquisite reality. 
Every winner of 
the Swastika 
pin says the 
same thing which 
was expressed 
bluntly but whole- 
heartedly by 
the member who 
wrote me_ just 
the other day: 
‘““When reading 
the other girls’ 
letters about the 
Swastika pin I 
thought they 
must be a bit 
overdrawn, but now that I have my own pin 
I see that they only half described its beauty.” 

In answer to a few of the questions about the 
pin I will say briefly that: 

The Swastika pin of the Girls’ Club cannot 
be bought at jewelry stores, or bought at all. It 
isan elegant gift made and reserved expressly 
for our members. 

The pin is of 18-karat gold and set with a 
perfect-cut diamond. It is seven-sixteenths 
of an inch square, nearly twice the size to which 
it is reduced in the illustration. 

The Swastika, the Club stationery, and all 
the gifts we Club girls talk of, and best of all, 
our “‘One Idea: to Make Money,”’ are placed 
at the service of any girl. If she will write me 
a line I shall be glad to tell her all about the 
“‘Tdea,”’ and if she will take up the work she will 
soon be making money like the rest of us. 


Marecgyn “ te Gite’ Lobb. 


THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Girls’ Club Emblem: 
Diamond and Gold Swastika 


THE CIRES’ CLUB \ 
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Top and Bea 
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Good Luck 
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DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP YOU PAY FACTORY PRICES 


aye 
: 












52 ee skh oe Re Ce es le 2 ee 


Monogram 
i 250 Extra 


Solid Gold Brooch iy 
Amethyst an a” 






Solid Gold 
Pendant, 
Cameo 


4 


$2.50 
: Brooch, 
a) ™ Green 

es Duacer from Womnswor-You Sant Ot Tnieo, Al Gold Leaves 
ee a ae 
i $1.50 
eld Brooch 
Baroque 






_ Baroque Pear! 










SEND FOR THIS BIG 200PAGE 
CATALOG, PICTURING OVER 
10,000 ARTICLES-IT’S FREE. 










40c 


in 
Monogram o 
Engraved, 


3 
Gold Fil 25c extra 


Oid English 


tiie 2 6 Piss 
by LLL 












ii One Script Initial Engraved Free 
: goods at catalog prices, 
~ shown actual size uniess otherwise stated. 


~ BAiRD-NorTu Co. 


Provipence, KHovE ISLAND. 
BAIRD-NORTH MANUFACTURE AND SELL DIRECT TO THE USER. 


| WILL SEND FOR THEIR BIG 200-PAGE FREE CATALOG. - 


BECAUSE a dollar saved is a dollar earned. 
Buying direct from their workshop | pay fac- 
tory priceg—and factory prices mean a big sav- 
ing to me. 

BECAUSE | shall receive goods of the high- 
est quality in beautiful boxes—goods that are 
unconditionally guaranteed. 





































BECAUSE they deliver free and guarantee LO $3 
the safe arrival of my order. & , AG > ra * hel 
BECAUSE it is easy to shop from their il- 4 ~O & @ of &Fs 
lustrated catalog-—one list of goods, one remit- Sv o> gS o 6 Sk 
tance and my shopping is done. XP Se ef so *.- 
BECAUSE they are. reliable-any banker Vo SF ap LS SS8 
anywhere will tell me so. & > JL Ri Z é ge % 
BECAUSE. just for the asking, | will re- q” VP oO Os os 
ceive their beautiful 200-page book, picturing So” oe / Lor 
ever 10,000 splendid articles suitable for i) OS a F eft 
Christmas and other gifts. a ¥ Z es 
BECAUSE | shali receive prompt service SASS wey 
and bigvatue. They will satisfy me or return PIV! Ss 
my money—nobody can do more. a ‘ vA A, % °° 
t wilt write for their FREE catalog today—NOW. LL 2 ry S 
Wf Sam 
BAIRD-NORTH CO. Pf SSE 
y A. 
. a . 
604 Broad Street, Providence, R. |. f82F 
(ita s J ° 
> Pa sey £ & Jo Ca 
sso FF CF 
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The Teddy Bear Coat 
A new Wooltex $ 2 rm 
creation at 

Did you ever see anything that 
looked so wintry—so snug—so 
big and generous—so altogether 
“comfy” — 


And yet had the style and dash 


that this coat has? 


If you were to pay fifty dollars 
for it—could you suggest one 
single improvement? 

_ If you did pay fifty dollars for 
it— 

It couldn’t bea Jit better made, 
or of better style, or higher 
standard. 

That is where Wooltex coats 
and suits—all of them—differ 
from the ordinary ones. 


They are high grade garments— 
yet at moderate prices— high 
grade in material, in workman- 
ship, in style and in finish. 

_Yes, there are twenty-seven 
distinct ways in which Wooltex 
coats and suits are better than the 
ordinary ones. 

You will appreciate the differ- 
encewhen you wear the garments. 

A postal to us brings the hand- 
some fall Style Book. Address 
The H. Black Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

You can find the coats and suits 
themselves in your own city at 


The Store That 


Sells Wooltex 
coats, suits and skirts 









—— 


WHAT IS NEW IN wat 
SHOPS FOR 

THE LITTLE HOUSE 

By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


FIRST-CLASS article commands a fair 

price, and it is doubtful whether goods 
bought at ‘‘bargain” prices or at “sales” 
really represent a saving of money. Many of 
us have returned home after a weary day in 
the shops, only to find that the much-prized 
“‘bargains” do not bear very close examina- 
tion. A piece of goods that has faded a little 
where it lay on the counter—will it pay to 
make it into curtains where it will be exposed 
to strong sunlight? To be sure it was ‘‘one- 
third off’”’—but! 

That saucepan is nicked a little, andthis rug 
has frayed at one end! 

There usually is no intention to deceive; most 
merchants are quite frank about defects of this 
sort, and mark the goods “‘As is,” ‘ Soiled” or 
“‘Damaged,”’ and it is for the customer to de- 
termine whether the defects are of small con- 
sequence or whether they will affect the life 
and wear of the goods. 

Of course there are genuine bargain sales and 
they are great money-savers, but these reduc- 
tions are usually on goods that are affected by 
the change of seasons or fashions. First-class 
goods in general stock—that is, sold the year 
round—do not vary much in price. 

what kinds of goods 


| Buying at “Sales” | 
it is safe to buy at 


** sales.” In drapery or upholstery goods a color 
or pattern may be “‘ discontinued,” and, as the 
merchant can no longer fill orders, he prefers to 
sell what he has at cost price; or he may not 
wish to carry goods over to the next season and 
will clean out his old stock by a “sale”; then, 
too, there are always the short lengths or 
“‘remnants”’ which are sold under the regular 
price. Materials sold in this way are usually 
goodvalue. Onthe other hand, materials may 
be marked down because they have faded a 
little while in stock, or because they are found 
to shrink, or a pattern may be imperfect. 
A piece of cretonne purchased recently was 
found to have the pattern printed so crookedly 
that it wasimpossibleto useit for the draperies 
intended. 

China and glass are often reduced because 
Part of a set is missing or a pattern discon- 
tinued; the quality of the goods is not im- 
Paired. In kitchen utensils it is different: 
cheap enameled ware it does not pay to buy. 

The leading manufacturers whose goods are 
sold all over the country place a fixed price on 
each article, so the selling price of the retailers 
should be about the same everywhere. Do 
not be misled by the standing of the manu- 
facturer. Beware of buying “‘fifty-cent sauce- 
Pans; our price twenty-nine.” You say: “‘It 
is stamped with So-and-So’s trademark, and 
their goods are considered the best.” True 
enough, but there are “firsts,’’ ‘‘seconds’’ and 
‘“‘thirds.”” If a piece has an imperfection of 
any sort it is returned to the factory and the 
spot is reénameled. It is then sold asa ‘‘sec- 
ond” or “‘third,” according to the extent of the 
defect. It looks like a perfect piece, but it will 
not stand the fire nor wear as well. Some 
stores handle only the “‘firsts,’? but many de- 
partment stores noted for their cheap wares 
have the “seconds,”’ which they can afford to 
sell below the price of the perfect article and 
still make a generous profit. The bargain 
hunter has to be constantly on the lookout and 
to know the stores where she deals to be sure 


of what she is getting. 
| Awaji Ware | ning to look about for 

Christmas gifts, and, as 
usual, are trying to find ‘‘ something different.” 
A tea-set in the Awaji ware, for instance, is 
two dollars and twenty-five cents for the three 
pieces. The ware is rather heavy and of dark 
gray-blue, a lovely color, with a single spray of 
cherry blossoms which show in white relief 
against the dark ground. The blue varies a 
littlein shade, which makes it the more artistic. 
There are also cups and saucers to match— 
fifty cents apiece for the afternoon-tea size and 
sixty-five cents for the larger. A tea-strainer 
and stand of the china is fifty cents, lemon- 
dishes are forty cents, and a little hot-water 
pitcher is seventy-five cents. 

This Awaji ware comes from Japan and is 
much sought after. There are charming vases 
at one dollar and seventy-five cents for the ten- 
inch size and two dollars and fifty cents for the 
twelve-inch size. A small round bowl makes 
a pretty gift, with a Japanese flower-holder in 
the bottom and a few stalks and leaves of the 
narcissus or Chinese lilies standing in it. 

Breakfast-sets are very 
popular, both as gifts 


| Breakfast-Sels | 
and for use in small 


families. Dwellers in apartments, where there 
is not much space for keeping china, find these 
sets most convenient, and, with the addition of 
dinner-plates, ample for their needs. One of 
English china has a quarter of an inch band 
of dark king’s blue edged with a line of gold, 
with dainty Dresden flowers in soft colors 
scattered over the white ground. The pieces 
consist of six breakfast plates, six oatmeal 
dishes, six bread-and-butter plates, six coffee 
cups and saucers, six egg-cups,a covered muffin- 
dish, a meat-platter and an open vegetable- 
dish—forty pieces in all. The cost is sixteen 
dollars and fifty cents. 

The same pattern may be had in an eighty- 
nine-piece dinner-set, which costs thirty-eight 
dollars. Abreakfast-set of thirty-eight pieces, 
in English ware, is seven dollars and seventy- 
five cents. The design is of tiny rosebuds and 
the quality is excellent. 





It is well to know 








Already people are begin- 











NOTE—I want to bring you in touch with the New 
York shops, and then if you care to know more details, 
or the directions for buying what I tell you about, pray 
write me, only please send a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope fora reply. Itis impossible for me to make pur- 
chases or send samples. Address Miss Nelly Snead 
Macdonald, in care of Tue Lanpies’ HomME JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Ladies’ 


a} 


‘“‘Viadam, your new gowns seem to fit 
better; have you a new dressmaker?’’ 


ATHENA 


UNDERWEAR 
For Women, Misses and Children 






























is truly tailored. 
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_. ** Marie, I will tell you the secret. 
__ dressmaker will not attempt to fita gown 
= withoutthe rightfoundation. She sim- 
ply insists upon Athena Underwear. 
And you see the result.’’” 

This new knit 
which is creating the most fa- 
vorable interest among the best 
dressed women everywhere— 


Itis cut and fashioned to accord 
perfectly with every curve and 
line of a woman’s form. 


The shoulders are shaped— 

‘ and there is just 
the right 
ness of bust—and tapering of back. 


one of its exclusive merits. 
there is the Shoulder Stay—intended 
to prevent the garment from stretch- 
ing over the shoulders. 
needs to be told how common this 
annoyance is. 


med in an 
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Usual Form 
of Knit 
Garment, 





The 
Athena 
Garment 







Curved Arm 
: Hole. 

Slanting Shoulder and Sleeve. 

Shoulder Stay. Elastic Cuff. 







The 
Patented 
Seat. 


My present 






The Fabric 
is cut this 


underwear — 


gether to form a fullness on 
each side of the seat. 


Stays on shoulders. 


Low Neck—Sleeveless. 








full- 








And the Athena Patented Seat is 
Then 


No woman 


The Elastic Cuff, another Athena 


feature, holds the sleeve just in the 
proper place always— prevents slip- 
ping up or dragging down. 


Athena garments are daintily trim- 
improved way. The 
trimming stays intact—is just as 
beautiful as ever after washing. 
Made in all the shapes de- 
manded by fashion’s requirements. 
Costs no more than ordinary under- 


Marshall Field & 
— Company 


"Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Distributors 


CHICAGO 


sean 























Brooks 
Table 
jo. 
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oak, Master-built Brooksdesign, 
direct from factory for $15.50. 
Quartered oak—height 30inches 
—top closed 48 inches—top 
B® extended 72 inches. Completed 

and finished at factory —then 
shipped in sections. 
sembled in a few minutes. 


Furniture Book FREE 
Showing above table and 100 de- 
signs of chairs, rockers, settees, all 
t ed prices. Write for this book 
ay. 
¥- BROOKS MFG. CO. 
4011 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


A beautiful extension top, solid | 





Easily as- | 




















Healthful for bed- 
chamber, bath and 
H sick-room. Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in all sizes by 
dealers or by mail 25c a 
pair. Postage paid. Catalog free. Look 


J. H. Parker Co., 9,5°E Gs sames St. Malden, Mass. 


Registered in U.S. z 
Patent Office. 


PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCKS 
4_= 


Illustrated Book FREE 


Shows many new designs in the most 

beautiful fireplace material in the world. 

PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today. 
FISKE & CO., Inc. 


Promoters and Designers of Artistic Brick Work 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘“Tapestry’’ Brick 


1829 Arena Building, New York 






















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


| Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











over to finish a fancy chair—or a 
tabouret. Thats home economy. 


JBPALAC 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


Jap-a-lac is made in 21 colors and Natural 
(Clear). It is sold in10c cams and up. Let 
us send you our booklet of money-saving 
suggestions for the home. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware, Drug and Department Stores 


The Glidden Varnish Company 
Factories: Cleveland, Ohio, Toronto, Can. Branches: New York, Chicago 








Jap-a-lac the Baby's Bed—It's New Again 


ND the cost is only 25c, Madam—that is all. A quarter-pint of 
one of the Jap-a-lac Enamels will do it handily—with enough left 



































EXTRA LONG 
Gives Slender Lines 


HE woman of over-de- 

veloped figure who puts 
ona g*-OG-@ Reducing Cor- 
set immediately gains a mould- 
ing of the figure that is entirely 
natural but wonderfully dis- 
tinctive. 


It is the one corset which re- 
flects every detail of style cor- 
rectness, the flexibility and 
ease so much desired and in 
addition, accomplishes a posi- 
tive reducing of the figure. 


It gives harmony of proportion 
to the contour with long- 
sweeping graceful lines. 


The first success in the designing of 


ACK: Reducing Corset is the 


ease with which the reducing feature 
can be drawn up after the corset is 
placed upon the figure. 


Another feature is—this corset gives 
the stylish flat lines over the abdo- 
men and across the hips at the back. 


The quality and arrangement of the 
boning assures permanent shapeli- 
ness to the corset. 


The AO Reducing, Extra 


Long, gets away from the common 
idea that a reducing corset must 
bind the figure or be unnatural. 


Withthe ACE Reducing Cor- 


set, the over-developed figure is 
persuaded into correct lines, and all 
witha healthy ease to the wearer. 


The special skirt extension moulds 
the upper part of the limbs into 
slender, graceful lines and gives a 
completeness to the corseting of 
the figure. 


In every respect this ACK: 


Model is the most advanced idea in 
an extra long reducing corset. 


You can also find a ack: 


Corset that is fitted in every way 
to every type of figure— for young 
misses, for women of slim figure 
and a complete range embracing 
the new smart uncorseted effects. 


ACE: Corsets are sold in good 


stores throughout the country from 
$1.00 to $6.00. 


Ask yourdealerto showthemto you. 








SCL ess 





Jac 
“Makers of Corsetsfor 


Wornen who care” —> 





Reducing Corset 


kson Grset © 
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SHOPS FOR 
THE LITTLE HOUSE 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


; Modern Japanese 
| Prints and Cards | prints, while of course 
not so valuable as the 
old ones, are often very good, and, if properly 
mounted or framed, are as pretty gifts as 
could be chosen. They come in two sizes, one 
about seven inches by nine, the larger seven by 
twelve, and are twenty-five and fifty cents 
each. There are many to select from: such 
subjects as figures, birds, animals, flowers and 
landscapes. 

The print should be mounted on a plain, 
neutral-tinted mat and framed with a narrow, 
plain black or brown molding, or one of wood 
veneer that will harmonize with the mat. Or 
they may be mounted for calendars and blotters 
and used without frames. There are also a num- 
ber of exquisite small prints of birds and flowers 
on vellum at fifteen cents each. They make 
lovely place-cards and tally-cards. Some hand- 
painted Japanese dinner-cards are ten cents each; 
there are lanterns, fans, figures and flowers. 











Print squares are useful 
for making a number of 
things, and the shops 
bring them out in a varied assortment of colors 
and designs. The prettiest, perhaps, are in 
the Persian designs, in lavenders, greens, roses 
and grays, blended so that the general effect 
is light and soft in color. 

They make pretty bags and cushions and 
the cost is slight: thirty-five cents for a fifteen- 
inch square; larger ones to match, at one 
dollar, are used for table-covers. Twenty-four- 
inch squares, with a solid border of a plain 
color and a center which matches the pattern 
of some of the season’s cretonnes or chintzes, 
are one dollar and twenty-five cents. 


- A group of drapery and up- 
holstery materials well de- 
serve their names, for they 
are as lovely as the flowers for which they 
are called. They are recent additions to the 
already long list of unfadable fabrics. These 
fast-color materials grow daily more popular, 
as they are so satisfactory as to weave and so 
desirable as to color and texture. It is good 
to know that the work put in an article, be it 
cushion, curtain or cover, will not be thrown 
away when the material is soiled, for these 
unfadable fabrics carry a guarantee of fast 
color not only against sunlight, but also against 
washing and cleaning. In making up these 
materials for curtains or portiéres it is well 
to allow a little for shrinking. 

The Harebell cloth is a plain, soft, silky 
material used for curtains and cushions. It 
will stencil well, and the fourteen shades, both 
light and dark, present a wide choice. The 
thirty-one-inch width is eighty cents a yard 
and the fifty-inch width is one dollar and ten 
cents. 

Laurel is like a fine poplin silk and may be 
used in any way where such silk is used. It 
comes in a wide range of colors and is one 
dollar and thirty cents for a fifty-inch width. 

Azalea is much thinner and is charming for 
curtains, being rather transparent, so that the 
light comes softly in through the silky folds. 
It is quite inexpensive: fifty-five cents for a 
yard wide and seventy-five cents for a forty- 
five-inch width. 

Primrose is another beauty, though more 
expensive, as it is one dollar and ten cents 
for the fifty-inch-wide material. It is like a 
shikii silk and comes in fourteen lovely and 
unusual shades. 


| Print Squares 








& The new scrims are 
| Bordered Scrim | very dainty and desir- 
able and it is difficult 
to supply the demand. They are offered in 
écru or white with colored jasper stripes. The 
side border is like an inch-and-a-half hem and 
is woven very close; next comes a row of 
double hemstitching, then the colored stripe 
and a narrower line of hemstitching and then a 
narrow jasper stripe. This whole border, com- 
posed of hemstitching and stripes, is about six 
inches wide. 

The material is forty inches wide. The 
stripes come in pink, blue, green or yellow. 
On some the colored stripes, which run the 
length of the material, are continued inside of 
the border and are about seven inches apart. 
The scrim is of very good quality and costs 
forty-five cents with the border only, and fifty 
cents with the striped ground. 


ae The table shown in 
| Tripoli Tray Table | the illustration below 
is most convenient and 
practical. It is in three parts: a large top 
tray, a smaller tray and a folding stand. When 
not in use the two trays are removed, the 
stand folded up and the table may be stowed 
away in a small space. The stand is of dark 
wood and is steady and substantial. The two 
trays are made of fine bamboo and are there- 
fore light, and have the advantage of being 
easily washed. The table is low and roomy, 
and the price is ten dollars. 














A Tripoli Tray Table is Useful 


TRADE MARK 
Reg U.S Pat Off 





hal 


Dress lalate S 









Selling Agents 
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on Mills 


b> American Women 


ERGES and unfinished worsteds 
mark the high note of fashion in 
separate coats and suits for Winter. 
Both are not only very chic but ver 
practical, and especially well adapted for 
making up by the home dressmaker. 


While the kind of unfinished worsted you 
select is not arbitrary —their variety ranging 
from the very long nap goods to the wide-wale 
and diagonal weaves—the 
permanent good looks of 
your garment demands that 
the material be all wool, as 
only fabrics which are all- 
wool keep their shape and 
look like new each time 
they are pressed. That is 
one reason why the best 
dressmakers and tailors pre- 
fer to use Arlington Mills 
Dress Fabrics for American 
Women. 

They know that they are 
quality fabrics and all wool. 
The coat or skirt or suit 
made of them will retain its 
life and shapely lines until 
worn threadbare. 

Arlington Mills Fabrics 
for Fall and Winter include 
whipcords, cheviots and nov- 
elties in unfinished worsteds 
as well as the ever popular 
serges and diagonal and 
wide-wale weaves. 

The better quality ready- 
to-wear garments are made 
of them. Ask for them at 
the Cloak and Suit De- 
partment. 

The absence of a high 
finish allows these fabrics 
to be sponged and shrunk soy 
satisfactorily that even the | 
amateur can achieve very 
wonderful results if she goes 
about it in the right way. 
And the shrinking of these 
materials is a most impor- 
tant process if you would 
have your gown or suit last- 
ingly satisfactory. 

Just how to shrink wors- 
teds, and how to handle 
most successfully the high 
waist line and two-piece 
skirts, as well as much other 
valuable information, is given 
in our new book ‘‘ Fabrics 
in Vogue.”’ 


Send for Booklet J. N. 
“Fabrics in Vogue” 








UTA 





Copyright, 1912, by 
Arlington Mills 


Any woman who is interested in clothes can not 
afford to be without this novel little book. While 
showing the best of the new styles for Fall and | 
Winter, it gives samples of the new Arlington Mills f 
fabrics and enables you to see just how your suit ¥ 
or coat will look made in the rea/ material. For # 
the woman who makes her own or others’ £ 
clothes, the book is invaluable, because it tells 
all about the most successful _ of han- / 
dling the new fabrics—secrets of the game 
whith many of the most experienced will P i won 
be glad to know about. f & CO. 
# 350 Broadway 
Fill out and mail usthe attached / ew Yo 
coupon and you will receive this $ Gentlemen:— 
book by return mail. vA 








Kindly send me, 
free, your style book 


William Whitman / “J. N.” of fashions 
& Company f and fabrics for Fall. 


350 Broadway / Meme 
New York 


ca 
a 
f 
a Address_ 
a 
a 
a 
a 


a 
a 


a 
a 
a4 
a 
a 





Name of regular store 
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The key-note of a perfect dinner— 


HE soup that puts 

an edge on any 
appetite; that tempts 
while it satisfies; that 
appeals to the most 
critical, with its rich- 
ness and flavor; and 
starts your whole enter- 
tainment on the road 
to success — 


Camblilda. 


TOMATO | 


SouP 


There never was a 
soup So universally ap- 
preciated nor one so 
widely useful. 


The dainty luncheon; the 
family supper; the children’s 
meal; the invalid’s nourish- 
ing repast—all these and 
numberless other occasions 





benefit by this wholesome 


and inviting delicacy. 

It exactly “meets the 
case” so often that you 
should order it at least a 
dozen at a time—and save 
trouble. How about today? 


21 kinds—10cacan , 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 


Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot gees 





Wei Kino 
Consommé ‘Tomato-Okra ~®O U P 
7 Ph Camppeut Ge 

Vegetable AMDEN Na US 


Vermicelli-Tomato ee 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


**Campbell’s quick luncheon 
Is ready and hot, 
Hasty and tasty 
And right to the spot,” 


















MEATLESS MENUS 
By Marion Harris Neil 


LUNCHEON 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Celery au Gratin 
Boiled Rice With Milk 
Tea 


DINNER 


Noodle Soup 
Potato Croquettes, Butter Sauce 
String Bean Salad 
Cottage ag > Foamy Sauce 





offee 
LUNCHEON 
Rice Croquettes, Cream Sauce 
Orange Jelly ut Sandwiches 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Cream of Salsify Soup 
: Nut Sausage, Brown Sauce 
Grilled Sweet Potatoes Sour German Cabbage 
Fig Tapioca 





LUNCHEON 


Eggs With Spinach Purée 
Parker House Rolls 
Sponge Cake T Sliced Oranges 
ea 


DINNER 


Tomato Soufflé, Tomato Sauce 
Succotash 
Lettuce and Egg Salad 
Arrowroot Pudding 
Coffee 





LUNCHEON 


Baked Apples 
Stuffed Beet Salad 
Graham Muffins Gingerbread 
ea 


DINNER 


Cream of Turnip Soup 
Bean Croquettes, Tomato Sauce 
Orange Salad Walnut Pudding 





LUNCHEON 
Onions Stuffed With Nuts 


Apple Salad 
Steamed Whole-Wheat Pudding 
ocoa 


DINNER 
Cream of Pea Soup, Crofitons 


Stuffed Eggs, Sauce Tartare Potato Fluff 
Baked Bananas 





LUNCHEON 


Boston Baked Beans, Tomato Ketchup 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Rice Pudding With Raisins 
Tea 


DINNER 


Potato Soup, Noodles 
Cheese Croquettes 
Baked Apples With Cream 
offee 


Rolls 





LUNCHEON 
Eggs au Lait 
Date and Walnut Salad 
Crackers Cheese 


Toast 


Cocoa 
DINNER 


Egg Timbales 
French Fried Potatoes 
Prune Pie, Whipped Cream 
Toasted Crackers 
Coffee 


Spinach 


Cheese 





LUNCHEON 


Split Pea Soup 

Crisp Crackers 
Canned Peaches With Cream 

atmeal Cookies 


DINNER 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
Macaroni Croquettes, Tomato Sauce 
Cucumbers, French Dressing 
Maple Parfait Sponge Cakes 
Coffee 





LUNCHEON 


Tomato Rarebit 
Unsweetened Wafer Crackers 
Peanut Butter Sandwiches 
Currant Loaf Cake 
Hot Chocolate 


DINNER 
Tomato Bouillon 
Cheese Soufflé 
Mayonnaise of Lettuce and Asparagus 
Prune Whip, Boiled Custard 
Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 





LUNCHEON 


Black Bean Soup 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Jelly Roll 
Cocoa 


Eggs au Gratin 


DINNER 


Macaroni or Rice With Tomatoes and Cheese 
Spinach 
Beet Salad, French Dressing 
Fruit Shortcake 
Coffee 





LUNCHEON 


Baked Beans 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Shredded Cabbage, French Dressing 
White Bread and Butter 
Chocolate 


DINNER 


Cauliflower Soup 
Macaroni Croquettes, Pepper Sauce 
Baked Onions Stewed Carrots 
Mixed Fruits With Cranberry Syrup 
Coffee 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1912 



































You cannot tell the 
difference between Alvin 
platedware and Alvin 
sterling unless you look 
for the mark. But you 
can tell the difference 
between Alvin plate and 
ordinary plate, for Alvin 
patterns always show a 
greater delicacy in de- 
signing —a beauty, sym- 
metry and balance equal 
to the finest sterling. 
And Alvin plate must 
give you longer service 
because it has more ap- 
plied silver than any other. 

Be sure to ask your 
jeweler to show you 
these designs, Lexington 
and Diana, and other 
Alvin patterns which he 
carries in open stock. 
Our complete catalog 
will be sent you upon 
request. 


“ ALVIN COMPANY 
5 Main St., Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
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Hang Your Pictures 
(weighing up to 100 Ibs.) 
with Moore Push devices. 
Their tool-tempered steel 
points w.ll not disfigure plaster walls. 


Moore Push-Pins 


glass heads, steel points. Try them for 
calendars, small pictures, etc. Push them 
in; nohammering. Nos. land 2, %4doz.10c. 
MoorePush-lessHangers(brass hooks, 
steel points inclined downward) will support 
hall-racks, mirrors, etc. No moulding re- 
quired ; no picture wire need show. Easily 
put up. No. 25 (holds 20 Ibs.) % doz. 10c; 
No. 28 (100 Ibs.) 4 doz. 10c. 

Moore Push Thumbtacks, needle-like points 

firmly embedded in flat brass heads, useful every- 

where, 3 sizes, Nos. 31, 32 and 33, ldoz. 10c. At 





























Cheese 


Famous for Eighty Years 


Gives a delightful piquancy and 
flavor that has created an enor- 
mous demand in every country. 


LEA: PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


: stationery, hardware, photo stores or by mail. 
No.25 Send 2c stamp for samples. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1158 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











30 Years of Failure § 
10 Years of Success | 


AND WHY! | 


An actual experience booklet. How | 
7 persons (some after a lifetime of failure) have 
bettered conditions mentally, physically and finan- | 
cially through New Thought. A booklet for you to- 
day, to set your desire-energy in the way of health, 
happiness and success. 

SPECIAL OFFER. FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above 
booklet together with 3 months’ trial subscription to 
NAUTILUS, the practical magazine of self-help—thelead- 
ing magazine of the New Thought Movement. Edwin 
Markham, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, William Walker Atkinson, Anne 
Warner and many others contribute regularly. Elizabeth Towne 
is Editor. Send at once and we will include Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s dainty booklet, ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 546, Holyoke, Mass. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


H O R L I C K’ Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


A perfect relish for Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roasts, Chops, Gravies, Salad Dress- 
ings and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


It Aids Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 





Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 











B85 Avoid Imitations — Ask for ““HORLICK’S’’— Everywhere 






































NGSFORD¢ 
CORN STARCH 


Standard since 1848 





AINTY desserts are easy to 
make with Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch—delicious Custards, 
Charlottes, Blanc Mange, and Pud- 
dings. You need the extreme purity 
and delicacy of Kingsford’s for these 
desserts. Ordinary corn starch won’t 
do. Kingsford’s costs no more. Why 
take any risk with inferior substitutes? 


Send for Cook Book A—168 of the best 
recipes you ever tried. It’s free—just send 
your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 


National Starch Co., Suc’rs 
Oswego, N. Y. 





On Monday tell the laundress 
good starching is as necessary as 
good washing to have clothes 
a snowy white. See that 


WINGSFORDs 
SILYER GLOSS 
STARCH 


is used. Cheap starch spots and stains the 
most carefully washed garment. Kingsford’s 
may cost a little more — but it gives such a 
dainty finish to lingerie and fine undergar- 
ments you would not think of using any 
other starch once you try it. Kingsford’s is 
the pure natural lump starch—the reliable 
starch with American housewives for three 
generations—for hot or cold starching. 


Insist that the dealer send it. Direct 
the laundress to 


use it. 
Sold in 1 1b.,3 lb. and 
6 lb. boxes. 


T. Kingsford & Son 
National Starch Co. ,Suc’rs 
Oswego, N. Y. 















MACARONI MEALS 
By Marion Harris Neil 


ACARONT is one of the foodstuffs of 

which the average cook does not avail 
herself nearly so miuch as she might do to ad- 
vantage. It may be served as a savory or as 
a sweet, farinaceous dish, and it possesses the 
advantage of containing sufficient nutriment 
to qualify it to take the place of a meat dish 
when desirable. In this latter case it should 
be noted that, while macaroni is well supplied 
with nitrogenous and starchy elements, it is 
lacking in fat, and it is consequently well to 
enhance its value by the addition of butter, 
cream, cheese or a little good stock or gravy. 
Macaroni should always be plunged into plenty 
of boiling water to which there has been added 
a little salt. Continue the boiling for from 
thirty to forty minutes, or until the macaroni 
is tender, when the tubes should have become 
double their original size. Drain the macaroni 
and plunge it into cold water for a moment, to 
prevent breaking and cohesion, and it is then 
ready to be dressed for the table. It is to be 
regretted that macaroni does not enter more 
largely into the dietary of the working classes 
of America, not less because of its cheapness 
and the ease with which it may be prepared 
than because of its nourishing qualities. 


Spaghetti and Fruit Pudding 


," QUARTER of a pound of boiled spa- 
ghetti cut in half-inch pieces, one pound 
of stewed fruit, or some preserves, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract. Place a layer of 
the fruit in a pretty dish, then a layer of the 
spaghetti, until all are used, having spaghetti 
for the top layer. Pour over a custard made 
with the yolks of the eggs, sugar and the milk, 
and bake in a moderate oven for ten minutes. 
Decorate with a meringue made with the w’y “es 
of the eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sug”  _.d 
the vanilla extract. Return tothe over set. 


Macaroni and Fish Pie 


4b —- a quarter of a pound of macaroni 
or spaghetti, half a pound of cold cooked 
fish, six tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of butter, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Remove all skin and bones 
from the fish and divide the fish into large 
flakes. Break the macaroni into small pieces 
and boil it until tender. Butter a fireproof 
dish, put in a layer of the fish, then a few pieces 
of butter, sprinkle in a little of the cheese and 
a seasoning of salt and pepper. Now put in 
a layer of macaroni, then some butter, then 
cheese, and so on until the dish is full. Sprinkle 
a layer of cheese on the top. Put a few pieces 
of butter here and there on it and bake in a hot 
oven until it is a nicé brown color. Serve hot. 
Cooked salt codfish may be used satisfactorily. 


Macaroni With Oysters 


Pia half a pound of macaroni into plenty of 
boiling salted water, add one tablespoonful 
of butter, and cook until tender. Drain it well. 
Into a buttered fireproof dish put a layer of the 
macaroni, then a layer of oysters, dot with 
small pieces of butter, season with salt, pepper 
and paprika; follow this with another layer of 
macaroni, another of oysters and seasonings, 
and finish with a layer of macaroni sprinkled 
thickly with grated cheese. Bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. Serve hot. 


Spaghetti Timbales 


I OIL a quarter of a pound of spaghetti in 
boiling salted water. Do not break it to 
make it go into the saucepan, but when the 
water boils fast take part of the spaghetti in 
the hand and hold the ends in the water, allow- 
ing it, as it softens, to slide gently into the 
water. It will soften almost at once, and may 
in this way be quite easily managed. Boil until 
soft, but be sure it does not lose its shape; then 
drain it, rinse it in cold water and spread it out 
at full length to cool. Butter liberally some 
small molds and line them with the spaghetti, 
beginning at the middle of the bottom of the 
molds and coiling the spaghetti up the sides. 
Fill the centers with the following mixture: 
Chop.fine one cupful and a half of nut meats, 
mix with them a sauce made of one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
cupful of milk, seasoning of salt, pepper and 
onion juice, and two well-beaten eggs. Cover 
with a buttered paper and steam for half an 
hour. Turn out and serve with a tomato sauce. 


Spaghetti Cutlets With String Beans 


LMOST any root vegetable or cauliflower 
£ \ or peas may be used for this dish instead 
of beans. Six ounces of cooked spaghetti, two 
eggs, half a cupful of white sauce, two cupfuls 
of cooked string beans, salt, pepper and curry 
powder to taste. Cut the spaghetti, put it into 
a saucepan with the white sauce, add the sea- 
sonings and one of the eggs well beaten. Stir 
the mixture over a gentle heat until it is hot 
through and thickens, but do not let it boil. 
Spread it on a plate and leave it until cold. 
Shape it into small, neat cutlets, brush each 
over with the remaining egg, well beaten, and 
cover with fine breadcrumbs. Fry in smoking- 
hot fat, drain well on white paper, then stick a 
small length of spaghetti into the end of each 
cutlet. Have the beans carefully cooked and 
nicely seasoned, pile them in the center of a hot 
dish and arrange the cutlets around. If liked 
gravy or sauce may be served with the cutlets. 


Baked Vermicelli Pudding 


UR heaping tablespoonfuls of crushed 
vermicelli, four cupfuls of milk, two eggs, 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract, a pinch of salt, and 
one tablespoonful of butter. Bring the milk to 
the boil; add the salt and the vermicelli and 
let it boil slowly for a quarter of an hour. Rub 
the butter over a pudding-dish. Cool the 
vermicelli slightly, stir in the eggs, well beaten, 
the lemon extract and the sugar. Mix and 
turn into the dishsand bake slowly until the 
top isa delicate brown. A little grated nutmeg 
may be sprinkled over the top. 














Note These Mammoth 
Flakes of Oats 


There Lies the Wondrous Flavor 


These flakes of rolled oats were photographed from 
a spoonful of Quaker Oats. 


Note their unusual size. 


That’s because we roll them from the richest, plump- 
est grains. 


We pick out these oats by 62 siftings. 
10 pounds of Quaker Oats from a bushel. 
that two-thirds is discarded. 


Just the very choice grains—just the cream of the 
oats— go out in the Quaker package. 


We get but 
That means 


Luscious Oatmeal 


The result is the acme of flavor. 


Puny, half-flavored grains are not mixed with the 
big ones. 


By our process we make from these premier grains 
the finest oatmeal in existence. 


And it’s always alike. For 25 years it never has 
varied. 


That is why Quaker Oats, in all oat-loving nations, 
outsells every other brand. 


Quaker Oats 


For Breakfast and Supper 


People are eating every year a thousand million dishes 
of this Quaker Oats, morning and night. 


Hosts of users, in. foreign countries, send thousands 
of miles to get it. 

Because Quaker Oats, among connoisseurs, stands for 
the utmost in oatmeal. And because children delight 
in its flavor. 


Yet Quaker Oats, despite this flavor, costs but one- 
half cent per dish. 


You want these choice oats, unmixed with the 


poorer. Everybody 
does. Regular size 
You enjoy, as do all, package, 10c 


their peculiar delicious- 
ness. Then please don’t 
forget how to get them. 


So long as the brand 
Quaker Oats exists it will 
mark just the choicest 
grade. 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 

The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 


or South. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO 


Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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150 Gifts. 
To Women 


Profit-Sharing Coupons 


We have a new 


Premium List 
just from the press. 
It pictures 150 things 
wanted by women, 
children and men. 


Anything shown in it 
can be paid for by cou- 
pons from packages of 
Mother’s Oats. 


Also by coupons from 
Mother’s Wheat Hearts— 
the granulated white heart 
of the wheat. 


Any Gift at Once 
Send Coupons Later 


The book tells a plan by 
which any premium can be 
had at once. You can send 
the coupons later. 


So you don’t need to wait, 
as you used to wait, to save 
up enough of the coupons. 


The premiums include 


Fireless Cookers 

New Kitchen Utensils 
Lace Curtains —Linen 
Jewelry—Cameras 
Silverware —Chinaware 
Roller Skates, etc. 


150 things like these are 
given free to our customers. 


Mother's 
Oats 


is the highest grade of rolled 
oats, famous for 20 years. 


Standard Size Package, 10c 
Family Size Package, 25c 
Prices noted do not apply in 
the extreme West or South 

Mother’s Wheat Hearts is 
the finest granulated wheat 
cereal made from the white 
heart of the wheat. 

Our way of winning users 
is to give them these pre- 
miums. That is our method 
of advertising. 

There’s a coupon in every 
package. And it gives back 
to our customers, in these 
useful premiums, about one- 
tenth of all they pay. 

Thus you get these pre- 
miums, and you get at the 
same time the finest cereals 
any price can buy. 


Send a Postal 
Send us a postal with your 
name and address, and we will 
mail you this new book of gifts. 
Write now, please, before you forget 
it. Address 


MOTHER’S OATS 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
(315) 

















INSTEAD OF THE 
THANKSGIVING 
TURKEY 


By Marion Harris Neil 


A Boned and Larded Leg of Mutton 


OE leg of mutton, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, one tablespoonful of 
grated lemon rind, four sprigs of parsley, one 
stalk of celery, six tablespoonfuls of bread- 
crumbs, two heaping tablespoonfuls of chopped 
bacon, two eggs, one carrot, one turnip, one 
onion, a few sweet herbs, and salt, pepper and 
grated nutmeg to taste. 

Prepare the forcemeat of the breadcrumbs, 
bacon, nutmeg, parsley, lemon rind and salt 
and pepper, mixed with the two eggs, well 
beaten. Bone the leg of mutton to the first 
joint, fill the cavity with the forcemeat; lard 
it neatly with small lardons of bacon cut about 
one inch long and a quarter of an inch thick; 
lay at the bottom of a saucepan the carrot, 
turnip, onion and celery, all cut up with the 
herbs and seasonings; lay the leg of mutton 
on the top of these vegetables, pour round 
enough boiling water to come halfway over the 
mutton, but do not cover; simmer this slowly 
for two hours; lift out and set in the oven and 
brown for half an hour; reduce the gravy by 
fast boiling; dish the mutton and strain over 
a little of the gravy; serve the remainder of 
the gravy in a tureen. 


Jugged Hare 


‘AKE one large hare, two small onions, a 

quarter of a pound of ham, three sprigs of 
parsley, one teaspoonful of salt, the strained 
juice of one lemon, four heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, three-quarters of a pound of 
lean beef, four cloves, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
a blade of mace, four tablespoonfuls of flour, 
two cupfuls of stock made from the hare bones, 
and pepper to taste. 

Wash and wipe the hare; joint it neatly, 
remove the bones from the legs and breast and 
stew the bones in two cupfuls of water for one 
hour; put the butter into a saucepan and 
allow it to get brown; flour the hare and beef, 
cut in pieces, and fry a light brown; remove 
from the pan, and fry the onions, sliced; now 
add the flour and brown it; add the two cup- 
fuls of stock and gradually stir until it. boils. 
Put the pieces of hare in an earthenware jar. 
On the top put the ham, sliced, then the beef; 
pour over the gravy and add all the other 
ingredients; cover the jar and set itin a pan 
of boiling water, which should come within 
an inch and a half of the top of the jar. _ Boil 
for two hours and a half. Meanwhile prepare 
some forcemeat balls: Put two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of breadcrumbs into a bowl, add one 
tablespoonful of chopped suet, one tablespoon- 
ful of chopped ham, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, half a teaspoonful of grated lemon 
rind, half a teaspoonful of chdédpped sweet 
herbs, one well-beaten egg, and salt, pepper and 
red pepper to taste. Form into small balls, 
and fry in plenty of smoking-hot fat. Drop 
these balls into the jar with the hare about 
half an hour before it is finished; when done 
lift out the balls and arrange around the edge 
of a hot platter; pile the hare in the center and 
strain over the gravy; serve at once. A dish 
of currant jelly should be served with it. 


Planked Steak 


EARLY all planking-boards are now fitted 

out with steel rods or bars to hold the 
steak in place and grooves for the conserva- 
tion of the gravy. Before using, heat the board 
very hot before the fire or in the oven, lay the 
steak on and fasten into place. Brush over 
with olive oil or melted butter, dust with salt 
and pepper and lay the plank in the oven orin 
the broiler chamber of a gas range for at least 
a quarter of an hour. Some cooks prefer to 
broil lightly one side of a steak before fasten- 
ing it tothe plank. If you have an open fire- 
place you can stand the plank longwise in front 
of it, the bottom resting in a dripping-pan to 
catch the juices. Reverse the plank and baste 
from time to time. 

While the steak is cooking press fresh-boiled 
potatoes through a ricer, season with salt and 
pepper, add one tablespoonful of melted butter 
and a little hot milk or cream, and beat witha 
fork until very light. Have ready some onions 
boiled in milk, some slices of fried cauliflower, 
some boiled and dressed spinach, or any other 
cooked vegetable preferred, and a good brown 
sauce. When the steak is nearly done take the 
board from the oven, put the beaten potato 
into a pastry-bag with a large rose tube and 
press it round the edge of the plank, heaping 
it up in rosettes and making an encircling wall. 
Between the potato roses put little mounds 
of cauliflower, suitably seasoned, and mounds 
of spinach, onions, orother vegetables. Return 
to the oven and allow them to brown deli- 
cately. Pour afew spoonfuls of the sauce over 
the steak, garnish with cress and send the 
steak to the table on the plank, setting it ona 
large platter or tray. 


Veal and Ham Pie 


HREE pounds of veal, one pound of ham, 

four hard-cooked eggs, one teaspoonful of 
grated lemon rind, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of powdered sweet herbs, 
salt, pepper, red pepper and powdered mace 
to taste, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
a little good stock and some pastry. 

Cut the veal and ham into very thin pieces; 
mix on a plate the flour, salt, pepper, sweet 
herbs, lemon rind, red pepper and mace; roll 
in this seasoning each piece of veal, and lay 
in a pudding-dish, alternately, layers of veal, 
ham and egg, cut in slices; pile this in the 
center of the dish and add two tablespoonfuls 
of water or stock. Lime the edge of the dish 
with pastry, then cover and decorate with 
pastry; when baked add one cupful of very 
good, seasoned stock, which should become a 
jelly when the pie is cold, or two tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatin may be added; garnish with 
parsley if served cold. 
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EADOW-GOLD Butter, made from pure, rich, 


pasteurized cream, is too sweet and delicious to ~ 


permit it to be contaminated on its way from the creamery NS 
to your table. It is three times wrapped to keep in the > ld 
delicate flavor and to keep out taints. m4? 4 

: 7 

First—In thin vegetable parchment paper. Sh 
Second—In waterproof paper—air-tight, odorless, tasteless. rR g 
Third—Enclosed in the dainty carton and sealed. \ # 
The trade mark seal and the familiar i! 
words MEADOW-GOLD BUTTER on the aA 

golden yellow package are your protection. ag 

Dealers who handle Meadow-Gold Butter find that their trade o- 

4 grows steadily and surely. The uniform high quality and the. fair i 

g@ price draw customers. Write for address of nearest distributing house. 
| & 
Hy MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS nt 
a East of the Mississippi River Biel 
“aha, The Fox River Butter Company, Chicago, Ill. de 
Py West of the Mississippi River Ni: 
We Beatrice Creamery Company, Lincoln, Neb. er 
Mg Distributing branches in principal cities , baa 
Whey venetian + gece mae abe’ R ; . \ 1 
tl ee etna vl 








A THANKSGIVING RECIPE 


Little Red Devil Recipe No. 38 
The following recipe was so popular last Thanksgiving that we are publishing it 
again by request :— 
Take 3 cups stale bread crumbs; 1 cup English walnuts thoroughly, the ham and crumbs first, and eggs last. 
chopped fine; 44 cup chopped celery; 1 cup chopped This quantity of dressing will stuff a large turkey. 


apples; 3 eggs; I teaspoonful crushed marjoram leaves; Or just take your own regular dressing recipe andtry 
and 14 cups Underwood Deviled Ham. Mixingredients it with Underwood Deviled Ham added. 


Taste the taste—the bewitching, insinuating taste of Underwood Deviled Ham. 
It’s the good taste of ham seasoned with salt and sugar and hickory smoke, boiled 
em casserole to detain all the delicious ham flavor. Then ground fine and mixed with 
the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing of mustard and a multitude of spices. 


TASTE THE TASTE 


Write for the famous Little Red Devil Recipes. 
We'll send them free if you mention your grocer’s 
name, and say whether he keeps Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham. Orsend 15 centsfor a small can to try. 
Yes, stuff the turkey with Underwood Deviled 
Ham this Thanksgiving. Made by the 


William Underwood Co., 64 Fulton St., Boston. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED HAM 
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“Tt Saves 
the Delicious 
Aroma 





Coffee Pot 
Percolator 
No. 9092 








ASTE will never rob your: 
morning coffee of its deli-' 

cious aroma if it is made in a 
Manning-Bowman Percolator. : 


iN 


Making is simplicity itself. 
little less finely ground coffee ’ 
than you’d need in an ordinary: 
pot—the right measure of water? 
for the number of cups you’ 
wish, and then — no further® 
thought till you’re seated at* 
table and ready. 


anning- 
OwimMafi 
Coffee Percolators 


Uru Style 
Percolator No. 
Tray, Sugar Be 

and Creamer. 


work automatically as 
long as heat is ap- 
plied. Coffee is 


2. ty 


way — Starting with 
cold water—as quickly 
as in an ordinary 
coffee pot with hot 
water. More than 
100 styles and sizes 


ket—in solid copper, 
nickel plate, alumi- 





coffee pot style No. 9092. For sale at 
leading dealers. Write for free recipe 
book and catalogue No. L-1 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes with ‘‘Ivory’’ 
Enameled Food Pans, Eclipse Bread ers, ohol s 
Stoves, Tea Ball Tea Pots, Cha Dish Accessories, Celebrated 
M & B Brass, Copper and — Polish. Also Electric Perco- 
lators and Chafing Dishes 


ORMERS =, 
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You'll Be Delighted 
With This Meat of the 


Tenderest Young Porkers 


Hormel’s Dairy Hams and Bacon is a choice meat 
of extra quality, tende rness and flavor. Made in 
Southern Minnesota’s Dairy section, famous for 
prime, milk-fed porkers. Order a whole Dairy Ham 
or flitch of Dairy Bacon—taste the difference! If 
your dealer does not handle Hormel’s Dairy Hams 
and Bacon, we will ship direct at following prices: 
par hams 20c. pound; Dairy bacon 30c. pound — 
. o 4 Austin. Send draft or money order. 


GEORGE A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 








What Children Should Eat (by Edith Greer) 

Reviewed commendingly by The Journal of the American 

Medical Association, also Journal of ome Economics. 

Human Welfare Publications, ae oo 
per 


(Postpaid: 20c paper. $2 a dozen 


of these coffee per-— 
colators on the mar-. 


num and silver plate. | 
We illustrate urn style No. 3394 and: 










made in this perfect | 





The Little Books 
Long Wanted 


WO-more volumes will be added to The 

Edward Bok Books of Self-Knowledge 
for Parents and Young People this winter. 
One of these new books will be for the 
instruction of girls. 

That there was a wide, unfilled demand 
for just such books has been demonstrated 
in the thousands of copies sold in the six 
months of their publication, the books 
already having gone through several edi- 
tions. It is for just this purpose of a wide 
sale that the price of the little books was 
fixed at 25 cents, so that they might 
thereby come within reach of the most 
moderate purse. 

In The Edward Bok Books physicians, 
medical instructors, eminent writers and 
counselors on physical matters deal plainly 
with the facts of sex that should be a part 
of the knowledge of every boy, girl, man, 
woman or child. 

To impart this knowledge to each in a 
simple, concise, practical manner is the 
purpose of these little volumes, which may 
be slipped into the pocket and read at odd 


moments. Every statement is accurate and 
scientific. The language used is simple, 


plain-spoken, yet it will not offend the most 
sensitive. Each of the volumes may be said 
to serve the purpose of explanation and 
practical aid. 

Each of the books has been selected and 
edited by Edward Bok, editor of THE 
LaprEs’ Home Journal, and he has, more- 
over, contributed to each an introductory 
Foreword. 

Each little book is in handy pocket form, 
bound in cloth, and sells at 25 cents. A 
simple inquiry of your bookseller will bring 
you any of the little books, or the mail 
will bring them to you if you will send the 
price and your address to The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 158 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The published volumes are these: | 


FOR PARENTS 


How Shall | Tell My Child? 
A Little Book for Parents 
By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 


This volume has been expressly prepared 
to answer the question that the title asks. 
In the Foreword Mr. Bok says: ‘‘ The order 
of the day is now distinctly toward the wise 
enlightenment of the child. But where this 
change of opinion has come the question 
has come with it, How?” Mrs. Woodallen 
Chapman, so well known as a practical 
counselor on all matters relating to the 
child, has fully answered this question in 
this concise little treatise. The subject is 
presented in a simple, natural way. The 
book should certainly be in the hands of 
every parent. 


FOR BOYS 


When a Boy Becomes a Man 
A Little Book for Boys 


By H. Bisseker, M. A. 


The second volume of the series is for boys 
of from thirteen to fifteen years of age. Itis 
written by a skilled instructor of youth— 
one who knows the boy and his needs. 
Furthermore it has been revised by a body 
of medical experts, which assures accuracy 
from a medical and scientific standpoint. 
Every boy should know these facts about 
himself; should have the explanations, the 
warnings and the practical aid contained 
in this volume. 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


Instead of Wild Oats 


A Little Book for the Youth of Eighteen 
and Over 


By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D. 


Doctor Hall’s experience as a physician, 
a writer and’an instructor of young men fits 
him to write with authority, clearness and 
persuasive power. Like the preceding 
volumes in this series, this book is frank, 
yet nothing is said that will offend. It is 
truly masculine and manly, while at the 
same time refined and delicate. Parents, 
teachers and all interested in young men 
should welcome this eminently practical 
volume. 
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D8056 29 diamonds, 
12 sapphires, set in 
platinum 250. 


P R2379 Sterling Silver 
Shoe Buckle, 1% in. 
long, pair 1.25. 


palais“ 8 | 


R206 Lingerie Clasps, 
sterling silver, hand 
engraved 1.00 pr. 
B89 Solid 14k gold 


$715 Sterling Silver 

Perfume Box, diam. 
1% in., for handbag 
or handkerchief box .40 


B4001 Collar Pins, 
B4358 Solid 10k gold solid 10k gold, 
Thimble 2.00 Give size 75 pair 


, Christmas Gifts 
Pex from Daniel Low’s 


es 10k gold 2 B4207 
' BA360 Chain Pendant, solid 10k gold, 
15 in. 10k 1.75 baroque pearls 1.25 
B4370 10k Chain 1.00 


— ~ a an . = a 
R1373 Flower Pin, sterling silver, chased .50 


B256 
R2516 Bangle, sterling silver, chased .50 


Scarf Pin, 
Amethyst, 


Friendship 
Scarf Pin, 
solid14k 


B3477 New ; 
Friendship Circle 
Brooch, engine 
turned, 14k gold 
4.00 Actual size. 
Other sizes and 

styles in our 


Per or Salt, 
sterling silver 
deposit over 
white glass. 2% 
in. high .50 
L547 
Eyeglass 
Wiper, ster- 
ling ini- 
tial .40 
Give 
initial 


Seed Pearl Jewelry 
B7384 Necklace 10.00 
B7685 Pendant 6.50 
Shown actual sizes R9588 
Sterling 
Pendant, 
real topaz 
90 14 in. 
sterling 
chain 50 


$103 Wax and Emery 
sterling tops .25 for both 


Oi See 
$560 .50 \ 
~. ~ Cologne 
5 Bottle, / 
3 in. 
high, 
sterling 
deposit 


Sterling 
Silver 
Shuttle, 
2% in. 
long 
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“Why didwt I do this years ago?” 


Think of doing all the Christmas shopping you want without 
getting tired! Think of having in your home a choice of 10,000 
gifts collected from all over the world by a firm whose business 
is the study of gifts! 

That isthe help our great YEAR BOOK gives you. It is an encyclopedia 
of Christmas. It will put anew criginality and variety into your gifts—artistic 
gold and silver jewelry, exquisite table ware, dainty toilet articles, travelers’ 
conveniences, precious stones, useful and decorative articles in leather and 
brass, and fascinating novelties not to be found elsewhere for a year to come! 
_., Remember your old annual despairing question, ‘* What 

shall I give Lucy and John this year?’? Our YEAR 
BOOK puts an end to that sort of worry forever. 
Hundreds of thousands regularly use our Christmas 
gift service. They know that our name on a box is accepted as a guarantee 
of quality and artistic excellence. They find our prices surprisingly mod- 
erate. They like our dainty packing. They are relieved from all respon- 


sibility, as we make free and guaranteed delivery and refund money on 
articles for any reason unsatisfactory. 


Try the Daniel Low method this year. Learn how 
much farther your Christmas money will go. See how convenient it is 
to have some one e/se do your hurrying and worrying. 

As a trial, order one of the articles pictured here. 


Anyway, write today for this free 230-page YEAR BOOK. You 
will always be thankful you did. Address: 227 Essex Street. 


$582 Leather Sewing Roll, 


X7 2 Bayberry Candl itl 
sterling thimble .50 yberry Candles with 


hand colored Xmas card .25 


jel Low 
Dan 60. a>* 


Mahogany 
Banjo 
\$ Clock,17 


in. high, 
yy 5.00 
es Fine 


: il - 8 day 
J2198 Seng Sh Silver Coaster, | movement 


Z696 Old 
fashioned 
Sewing-Bird 
silver plated 


: Caster, 
sterling 
stand, 5 in. high 3.00 


L1211 New flat Traveling Case, morocco, silk 
lined, Parisian Ivory 
fittings 13 pieces12.00 
Our Year Book shows 


a complete line of Parisian Ivory with and without cases. Suit Case Umbrella, Fine silk, sterling cap, 


$5.00 each; Lady’s Y1151 Man’s Y1161 


Daniel Low & Co., 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
227 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 
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More 


There was a time when fashionable 
women thought they must have their 
corsets made to order. This is a 
discarded idea. The smartest dressed 
women are now demanding “Madame 
Lyra” Corsets, which lead in fashion 
and which are 
made in a sufh- 
ciently large vari- 
ety of models for 
slender, medium 
and stout figures 
so that there is 
just exactly the 
right model of 
“Madame Lyra” 
Corsets for 
every indi- 
vidual figure, 
ready to put 
right on. Ask 
at your mer- 
chant’s to see 
the latest in 




































CORSETS 


Getjusttheright“Madame 
Lyra” Corset for your indi- 
vidual figure and you have 
absolutely the correct 
foundation for your gown. 
If you cannot buy 
“Madame Lyra” Corsets 
in your town I| will send 
you direct any “Madame 
Lyra” Corset you wish, 
upon receipt of the retail 











price. 
in For further information 
g write me at the address 
> below. 
b Very cordially, 


a or 


LYRA CORSET 
MAKERS 
LYRA BUILDING 
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Keep your boy 
Y) ’ 
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Safeguard him at every turn—particu- 
larly his reading. Know what he reads. 
Keep his mind clean and free from yel- 
low-backs-~ from the dangerous, sug- 
gestive literature.) 
THE B 
Read by 500,000 boys 

is red-blooded and thoroughly up to 
date. Fine, healthy, stirring stories and 
many clever, instructive departments 
hold the boy’s continued interest. It 
keeps his mind free from treacherous 
reading. 

Don't let $1.00 for a year’s subscription stand be- 
tween your and his future. Realize what 


pure, manly reading to 


You cannot 
refuse fo act t : 











WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


A Pretty Boudoir Cap 


may be made in this way: Cut in circular 
form a piece of dotted Swiss or muslin 
twenty-one inches square, and edge it with 
lace. About three inches from the edge sew 
on a lace insertion. Run through this a 
ribbon-covered elastic to fit the size of the 
head. If desired a ribbon rosette may be 
sewed over each ear. When the cap be- 
comes soiled remove the elastic and bows, 
and it may be easily laundered. 


To Curl Ostrich Plumes New YORK. 


fill an old flat pan with salt and heat it 
very hot; then hold the plume over the 
salt and the heat thrown out will curl the 
feathers without injuring them. | Ae 


When Making Aprons for a Sale 


roll the scraps that are left from the material 
into a neat little bundle and fasten to the 
belt with a few stitches. The pieces will be 
appreciated by the one who buys in case 
patching or mending is needed later. The 
same idea may be applied to other articles 
made for bazars, such as dressing-sacques, 
kimonos, etc. Ay Ess Fs 


A Good Gift for a Traveler 


would be a window protector, which may be 
made easily and cheaply and cakes but little 
space when packing. It is designed to be 
put up at hotel windows, to keep out drafts 
and dampness and the early morning light, 
without shutting off all the fresh air, and is 
made of a piece of unbleached muslin dyed 
dark green. By means of thumb tacks it 
may be fastened in front of an open window 
in a moment. One intended for pretty 
steady use at one place might have button- 
holes in the ends, to slip over screweyes set 
in the window frame. DELAWARE. 


A Case for Rubbers 


may be made bythe boy or man who is handy 
with tools, and it will be a great conven- 
ience for the family. The case described 
was of plain wood, thirty inches high fifteen 
inches wide and twelve inches deep. It had 
five shelves, making six compartments; the 
bottom one higher than the rest, for over- 
shoes. The back was a fitted board, easily 
removed to clean the box. Each shelf was 
labeled for the person who was to use it. 
Across the front a curtain of dark color was 
hung. MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Call to the Telephone 


men who are at work outdoors keep a 
bicycle whistle hanging near the back door. 
It is better by far to use a whistle than to 
strain one’s voice, and the whistle will be 
more easily heard. F.E.F. 


Clean the Nickeled Ware in the Bathroom 


with warm water and soap and polish it with 
a dry soft cloth. If this method is adopted 
when new fixtures are added there will be 
but little need of powders or other aids to 
keep the metal bright. Be sure to polish 
with the dry cloth, because if it is just wiped 
dry the brilliancy will not be renewed. 
M. LB. 
In Making Feather Pillows 
inclose the feathers in a case of heavy un- 
bleached muslin before putting on the tick- 
ing. Protected in this way the feathers 
seldom need to be removed, but the tick’ng 
may be laundered or renewed when necessary. 
Make Moving Day Easier oe 
by following this plan which will save both 
time and money: Buy cheap material of 
many bright colors—red, blue, yellow, green, 
etc.—and tear it in strips. Fasten different- 
colored strips to the doorknob of every room 
in the new house and fasten strips of the 
same color to every article that is to go into 
any particular room. The men will find the 
moving very easy, and no questions need be 
asked by them. White may be used for the 
attic and biack for the cellar. M.S. O. 


Three Time-Savers in the Kitchen 


are a bill hook for the grocer’s checks, a box 
where tissue paper may be kept, neatly 
folded to be used for polishing glass, mirrors, 
etc., and a large wire hook for all empty 
paper bags. Mrs. T. M. S. 


To Keep a Stove Clean When Frying 


make a circular opening, the size of a stove 
lid, in the center of an asbestos mat. Have 
the mat large enough to protect that part of 
the stove on which grease is likely to get 
spattered. Lay the mat on the stove, set the 
frying-pan on the opening and the frying 
may be done with the consciousness that the 
stove will be clean when the mat is removed. 
: A. Coss. 
A Pretty Idea for a Wedding 
is to cut little hearts out of colored tissue 
paper and use them as a shower on the de- 
parture of the bride and bridegroom, instead 
of rice and confetti. The girl friends of the 
bride will enjoy getting together and cutting 
many hundreds of these hearts. They may 
be about an inch in diameter, and will not 
stick like confetti. BosTOn. 


Utilize the Handle of the Dish-Mop 


when the mop part is worn out, in one of 
these ways: Cut the mop off evenly and 
fasten a piece of outing flannel firmly over it, 
using it to put blacking on the stove. Polish 
with a small scrubbing-brush having a handle 
three or four inches long. Or cut the mop 
entirely off and in its place tie a piece of 
cloth six or eight inches long to use in wiping 
lamp chimneys. Cc. W 
NOTE—This department is an “‘Exchange” of 
ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house—to which any JOURNAL 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to the Editor of “‘THE 
JouRNAL’s Exchange,’ THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











_ INSTANT Coffee 


Just pure coffee refined like sugar— use it as 
you do sugar—!, to 34 teaspoonful in a cup— 
pour on boiling water—sugar and cream to 
taste—the flavor is always perfect—you con- 
trol the strength. Sold by grocers at 30c and 
85c per tin except in extreme West and South. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send us his name and 





30c and receive a full 
size tin. 


Made in the cup 
at the table 





A book telling how to prepare 24 deli- 
cious ‘‘New Desserts and Delicacies” 
mailed free upon request by post card 

















Go tec the 
door just 








You can drop work 
and start right for 
the door looking per- 
fectly presentable - , 
if you wear the 


BALDWIN 


House Dress 


Snap—and it’s on! 


No buttons, no hooks and eyes. 
One snap at back holds the Baldwin 
in place. Adjustable belt fits dress 
to any figure. ouble breasted, 
gives double service. Worn as a 
separate garment, or as a protec- 
tion to good clothes. Attractive 
Princess or shirtwaist effects. 
Neat patterns in best percales 
and chambrays. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t the 
Baldwin, send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for free illustrated booklet. 
BALDWIN GARMENT CO., Inc., 50 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 
CANADA—London, Ontario 





Patented 


Style 302—With 
turn-over collar; for 
Fall and Winter. 








A Formand Corset Combined 


Has no padding, hooks, 
steels, clasps, eyelets, 
strings, nor heavy steels. | 
The construction makesdeep \ 
breathing easy and natural, 


and erect posture becomes a 
comfortable habit. No com- 
pression at shoulders be- 
cause straps do not cross. 


Price $1.00 
Z Extra quality as 
ill ed 


+} be ts 

The name SAHLIN on each garment 

guarantees satisfaction or money re- 

j| /vseded. Made in medium and light 

weights. Give actuad waist measure, 

} bust measure desired and length from 
| armpit to waist line. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. If he cannot 

supply you, order from us, adding 14c 

postage. Write for free fashion booklet. 


The Sahlin Co., 1402 W. Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 








. o 
Indian Moccasins from Idaho 
as worn by the Shoshone Indians. The most 
» durable, most comfortable, most perfect 
fitting and most practical house shoe in 
the world. Ideal for invalids. 


Buck Sizes Squaw Sizes Papoose Sizes 








Sent 


post- 4 formen for women for boys and 
paid. ‘\ (5 to 11) (2 to 7) girls (9 to 2) 
Money a $2 $1.90 $1.75 
ner = @ Indian Curio Company | 
satisfied. Box H, Boise, Idaho 


Invitations, Announcements, ¢tc., 
100 in script lettering, including inside and 


e g outside envelopes, $2.50. Write for samples. 
Stationery Engraved with any 
onogram two or three initials on 60 sheets, fine 


quality, including 50 envelopes, $1. 
100 Visiting Cards 50 cts. 
in an attractive script lettering. 


25 Christmas Greeting Cards $1.00. 
Daintily engraved in 10 different designs. Workmanship unex- 
celled. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Include every kind of fashionable colored wash materials. 
Dealers have known them for years, but this is the first season 
that the name, BONTEX, has appeared on the fabrics them- 
selves, so that you can identify them. Go to your wash goods 
counter and see the different BONTEX fabrics. 
style and service they are known to be the greatest values offered. After you 
FE have seen the beautiful new patterns, the finely woven textures and delightful 
' colorings, you will always order yourcolored tub fabrics by thename ‘‘BONTEX.” 
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ADE in a 
wide range of 
weaves, textures 
and designs to suit 
all styles of deco- 


ration. 


Guaranteed abso- 

lutely color-fast to —@ 

sun and water Wi 

even in the most [Ry 

delicate shades. Ry 
4 


Every bolt tagged 
with the guarantee [fp 
ticket shown be- 
low. Insist on 
seeing this tag. 


At leading stores 
everywhere. Ask 


your dealer for MG 
our book, “Drap- Fy 
ing the Home.” ty 
The Orinoka Mills : 

Philadelphia . y 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


GUARANTEE 
These goods are guaran- 
teed absolutely fade- § 

less. If color chang- ff ¢' 


‘es from | 
‘ g¢ exposure F 
es to the sunlight 


i. or from } 
£4 washing, 
the merchant 
is hereby au- 
thorized to re- 
placethem withnew 
goods or refund the 
purchase price. 
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Sweeper 
Another of the celebrated Santo Vacuum Cleaners. 
Tested and approved. More than 30,000 in use. 
Five types of machines to meet every pos- 
sible requirement and to fit every purse. 


Write for ‘‘Santo’’ booklet on dustless 
homes and name of nearest representative. 


Keller Mfg. Co., 2109 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 











MIACEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 


HAVE FOUND OUT 


For the Thanks2iving Table 


a pretty centerpiece may be arranged by 


taking a child’s toy cart, about eight or ten 


inches long, for the foundation. Wind the 


spokes of the wheels and the tongue of the 


cart with parsley. Load the wagon with 
the following named vegetables, piling them 
high: a carrot, a turnip, a beet, a potato, a 
few onions, a small bunch of celery and some 
apples. This ‘load from the farm” will 
look very pretty on the table and cause 
much amusement as well. H. E. 


Don’t Pick Up Little Pieces of Glass 


but wet a woolen cloth, lay it on the floor 
where the fragments are and pat it. The 
tiny particles will adhere to the damp cloth, 
which may be burned. A splinter of glass, 
if it should get in one’s flesh, might cause 
serious trouble. CONNECTICUT. 


The Odds and Ends of Housekeepin& 


should have attention at a regular time. 
Let this be, for instance, the last Saturday 
forenoon in every month. Whatever time 
it is let it be adhered to systematically. See 
if drawers in rooms and closets are in order; 
examine store closets, to see what is needed; 
go to the cellar, to look over the vegetables 
stored there and examine the preserves and 
jellies; inspect the linen closet, to see if any 
new dish-towels, floor-cloths, dusters, etc., 
are needed; examine the kitchen utensils, to 
make sure whether any need repairing or 
should be replaced. Such a morning’s work 
once a month will go a long way toward 
keeping a house in good order. M. M. 


Have All Dishes for the Refrigerator 


of white enameled ware of various shapes 
and sizes and keep them just for holding left- 
overs. There will be no broken china if this 
plan is followed, and the refrigerator will 
look neater, too. W. W.B. 


Tor Cleaning Cream Pitchers 


that have small mouths a clean mucilage 
brush, used for this purpose only, will be 
found useful. BERTA. 


A Scrapbook for Advertisements 


is a good idea, and the book will be much 
more helpful if it is indexed, so that the item 
you want can be readily found. We all cut 
out many scraps we wish to keep, but few 
are able to find them when wanted. 

NEw ZEALAND. 


Before Slicing Citron 


lay it in a small strainer and place this on 
top of the teakettle for a few minutes. The 
steam will soften the citron and make slicing 
much easier to do. MINNESOTA. 


Tin Covers May be Kept From Rusting& 


by rubbing them well, when new, with lard 
and letting them stand for twenty-four hours. 
Do this before they have even been used or 
washed, then heat them slightly by placing 
in the oven; finally rub off the lard and wash 
them. OHIO. 


To Clean Out a Flour-Barrel 


take a child’s small broom. It will be found 
very convenient, as the long handle is an 
aid in reaching the bottom of the barrel. 


Cut Flowers Will Last Longer 


if the stems are split up about an inch before 
putting them in water. Maidenhair fern will 
last longer if, when it is gathered, the stems 
are inserted in boiling water and allowed to 
stand in it until the water is cold before 
arranging them in vases. Mrs. J.H.F. 


Avoid Knocking the Furniture 


when using a dry mop on a bare floor, by 
wrapping the fixtures of the mop with strips 
of soft cloth, such as old stockings; also 
by covering the handle as far up as may 
be necessary. Such a precaution will pre- 
vent the furniture and baseboard from being 
marred. C. Ls. As 


For Pressing Dark Woolen Garments 


like trousers and skirts, the most satisfactory 
pressing cloth is made of plain blue percale. 
It is possible to use a hotter iron than with 
cheesecloth, and the percale leaves no lint. 
A yard cut in two lengthwise will make two 
cloths that will last indefinitely. G. B. W. 


Where to Keep Kettle-Covers 


is always a question that troubles the neat 
housekeeper. Here are two solutions of the 
problem, both good: A grooved shelf, similar 
to a plate-rail, placed near the kitchen stove, 
is a convenience for kettle-lids; or a small 
brass curtain-rod, resting on screw-hooks 
driven into the wall, will keep the covers in 
place, the knobs of the lids resting on the 
rod. J. M. 


Try Using a Half-Hour Glass 


as an aid to get the children to go to bed 
peacefully and quickly. Little folks like to 
watch the sand dropping, and should be 
taught that the last grain means that 
they must be abed. Use the glass only at 
bedtime. Mrs. W. 


Make a List for the Men 


in the household when you want their help 
about the house, jotting down.as you think 
of them those tasks which are too hard or 
otherwise unsuitable for women to do. 
Such a list might read somewhat like this: 
‘* Bread-knife is dull. Hall window sticks. 
Box on porch to be put im cellar,” etc. 
Keep the list where the men will see it. 
Even if there is no man about the house 
it-will be well to make such a list just the 
same, and when there seem to be enough 
odd jobs to warrant it hire a man or boy to 
do them. NEw YorRK. 


Every One Who Has Dressed a Small Doll 


knows how hard it is to put in the sleeves 
of a garment. Try putting them in before 
sewing up the under-arm seam and you will 
see that the work is easier. y.C 
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Here is a business 
story that reads like 
a romance. 


It has a message 
for you. 


Read it. 


The story begins with my father, 
Dr. Wm. L. Johnson. He was a 


lover of all humanity. 


Dunng his practice of forty-two 
years, he observed that many, 
many people were suffering from 


the lack of food elements which 
their bodies needed. 


He knew that all the elements— 
necessary to sustain physical and 
mental energy—are stored away in 
the grain of wheat. 


But most of these elements are 
milled out in the making of white 
flour— while human bodies deterio- 
rate for want of them. 


Then my father reasoned that if 
all the elements of the whole 
wheat were made into a food of 
delicate texture, exquisite. crispness 
and delicious flavor— every appetite 
would be - satishied—and_ people 
greatly benefited. 
























He hit upon the cracker as the most practical form of food for this purpose — 
and after long experiment, succeeded beyond his greatest dreams. This 


was the idea that resulted in 


EDUCATOR 
-GRAGKERS 


My father first made these crackers for his own family and friends. He 
had no thought of selling them. But the news spread so rapidly that many 
others began to ask for them also. Then, and only then, did he consent to 
make Educator Crackers on a commercial basis — so that all the people 
who wanted them—in every part of the world—could be supplied. 


The benefits of my father’s idea 
to mankind are increasing year by 
year. I, who helped him in the 
beginning, and know best his wishes 
and ideals, am carrying on his work— 
constantly developing the old time- 
honored methods—to meet the 
changing needs of present-day 
conditions. 


The Educator Flour is still freshly 
ground by good old-fashioned millstones. 
Then, under my supervision, Educator 
Crackers are baked in the old-style ovens — 
just as they were twenty-seven years ago. 


And I personally sample each day ’sbake— 
to make sure that my father’s standard of 
pure food excellence is strictly maintained. 


Now, I ask you—for your own and your 
children’s sakes—to get acquainted with 
Educator Crackers. 


Taste the flavor that’s so sweet and 
nut-like. Then you'll realize that the most 
nutritious food can be delicious as well. 


You can buy Educator Crackers from 
any dealer, but be sure to look for the name 
Educator on the package. The name is 
also stamped on every cracker. 


If your dealer doesn’t have in stock 
the kinds you want, send 10 cents 
— his name for large trial assorted 

Ox. 


Watch for my next little talk in the 
December issue of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. You'll find it interesting. 


A FEW OF MANY KINDS 


EDUCATOR WAFERS 


—spread with fresh, creamy butter—a 
delightful change from bread Their natural, 
sweet, whole wheat flavor is unique and 
fascinating. Unsurpassed for children’s 
luncheons, peanut butter sandwiches and 
between-meal nibbles. Get acquainted with 
them today. Your dealer will introduce you. 


EDUCATOR TOASTERETTES 


are delicious with soup or salad. A delicate, 
whole wheat wafer—salted, buttered and 
toasted to a crispness that makes their eating 
a delight. Nothing gives more distinction to 
any dainty function than Toasterettes. For 
pa sake of your soup and salad service—try 
them, 


EDUCATOR WATER CRACKERS 


are a delightful finale to any dinner when 
served with cheese and coffee. Some water 
crackers, though good to taste, are too hard 
to eat with pleasure. Educator Water 
Crackers have the natural, sweet flavor of 
whole wheat —and are “Just Hard Enough” 
to make their eating a genuine treat. 


FRUITED EDUCATORS 


are ideal for children’s luncheons, because 
they’re real food—and the little folks like 
them better than candy. Made from two 
delicate crusts of whole wheat flour — 
between which are baked imported Sultana 
Carabuna Raisins. The only cracker of its 
kind. And you'll like them, too—as well as 
the children, 


BABY EDUCATOR 


—a food teething ring—comforts the fretful 
child—and makes teeth-cutting easy. Made 
from wholesome, honey-sweetened cereals, 
pulverized and baked so hard that only a little 
can be taken at atime. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, we'll mail a box of Baby 
Educators, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
25 cents. 


YS Ee ae a a 


JOHNSON EpucATorR Foop ComPANY 
40 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 





































































Everyday Uses of the 
é 


Aluminum Roaster 


Steaming fruit in jars. 

Baking on top of stove. 

Baking bread, biscuits or apples. 
Baking or steaming fish. 
Steaming asparagus or corn. 
Baking bacon. 

Frying food. 

A food warmer. 

A drip pan. 

10. A bread box or a cake box. 


CONAVRwON— 


‘Wear-Ever 





? 


The Thanksgiving Turkey may be evenly browned 


because the ear-Ever’’ 


Roaster heats quickly 


throughout, Not only does it save meat because it is 
self-basting, but it saves fuel because aluminum stores 
up so much heat that the Roaster may be used for bak- 
ing ontop of the stove over one burner—thus making 


it unnecessary to use the oven, 


Fruit steamed in jars remains unbroken, js beautiful 


in appearance and of superior flavor. 


The Roaster Disk is an excellent cake cooler — upon 


which cake may be cut. 
as moist and fresh in the Roaster as in any box. 


Bread and cake will remain 


No utensilis more generally useful every day of the 


year. 


The“ Wear-E.ver" Roaster is seamless— cannot rust — 
cannot chip or scale —has no hinges to break —the 


corners are round—is easily kept clean. 
Ask your dealer why it pays to 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


If“ Wear-Ever’” utensils are not ob- 


WEAR-EVER J tainable at your dealer's, mail us 15 
4 two-cent stamps (30 cents), statin 
> your dealer's name, and we a | sen 

you & one-Qquart ear-E.ver auce- 

ALUMINUM  jan—stamps to be returned if pan is 
= not satisfactory. 
te) Send for “‘ The Wear-Ever Kitchen,’’ 

TRADEMARK 2 booklet telling howto care for alu- 


minum ware. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CoO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 


or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO,., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Distributing Agents for Canada) 
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Guernsey — the Autocrat of 
the Dinner Table 
S 
q 





Guernsey Earthenware has a rich brown 
finish that blends beautifully with the 
gleam of silver and the whiteness of table 
linen, With or without a metal receiver, 
a Guernsey casserole or baking dish will 

a always be the Most at- | d TT) 
i tractive dish on your 
table. ey 
t And foods cooked in | | CHING ' 
Guopmacy caste cwice as } \ SRA i 
& ZO : or suernsey c Ss } 
% Sowhy and cherie — } ernse i 
; retains the full matural Serbo) j 
4 juices of the foods, makes er 
them rich and savory. } SS 7 

Send 6 cents in stamps | 1S 
for Guernsey Cook Book. i / MAN 
It tells all about casserole | ry aa ; 
and au gratin Cooking, | ‘ ie 
and contains almost half a , 
hundred delicious recipes. a SE 


THE GUERNSEY EaRTHENWARE CO, 
34 East End St., Cambridge, O. 





Guernsey is made in all shapes and sises, 3S 
and will be found im the best metal receiv- *°'S' 
ers. For sale ai most good stores. Look 
for the mame on the botiom of every piece. 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 


and writing of the Short-Story 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s . 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day, 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
10 Besse Place, Springfeld, 





be. Eseawein 


taught by J. Berg 
Magazine 


Y “MY BEST RECIPE” 





Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


Bermuda Pudding 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Orange Marmalade 
or Raspberry Jam 

A Sweet Sauce 


2 Eggs 
\% Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Flour 
\% Cupful of Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Baking Powder 


EAT the butter and sugar until creamy, 

then add the eggs well beaten and beat 
again, then add the flour, baking powder and 
orange marmalade. Pour into a buttered 
mold, cover with a buttered paper and steam 
gently for two hours. Serve hot with a sweet 
sauce or with hot milk and sugar. 


German Apple Pudding 


Salt to Taste 
4% Cupful of Brown 


1 Egg 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 


Le the egg be beaten without separating, 
then add the milk, melted butter, flour, 
baking powder and salt, stir well and pour 
into a buttered, shallow pan. Press into the 
mixture the quartered apples, dust with the 
brown sugar and the cinnamon. Bake until 
the apples are tender. Serve with cream. 


Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
dered Cinnamon 
Some Quartered Apples 


Cauliflower Soup 


1 Cauliflower 

1 Small Spanish Onion 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Crushed Tapioca 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Potato Flour 


1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
14 Cupful of Cream 
3 Cupfuls of Milk 
Seasoning of Salt, 
Pepper and 
Nutmeg 


ASH and trim the cauliflower, peel and 

blanch the onion, cook both in boiling 
salted water until tender, then drain (keep the 
water). Rub the cauliflower through a sieve 
and chop the onion, Bring two cupfuls of the 
water in which the cauliflower has been cooked 
to the boil, stir in the crushed tapioca, the 
potato flour and the chopped onion; let sim- 
mer for half an hour. Boil up the milk, add 
it to the soup and cook for five minutes, stir- 
ring all the time. Season to taste with salt, 
pepper and gratéd nutmeg. Add the cream, 
reheat, and serve. 


Baked Bananas With Jelly Sauce 


12 Bananas 
34 Cupful of Powdered 
acaroons 
14 Cupful of Red- 
Currant Jelly 
24 Cupful of Boiling 
Water 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Arrowroot 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cold Water 
1% Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Lemon Juice 
YOOSEN a section of the skin on each banana, 
_, then arrange the bananas ona baking-pan. 
Bake them in a hot oven until the skin becomes 
discolored and the pulp soft. Remove the 
bananas from their skins, keeping them whole, 
and roll them in the macaroon powder. Dis- 
solve the arrowroot with the cold water in a 
saucepan, add the red-currant jelly and the 
boiling water mixed together, stir over the fire 
for a few minutes, then add the butter and the 
lemon juice. Serve this sauce with the baked 
bananas. 


Bran Muffins 


2 Cupfuls of Bran 
2 Cupfuls of Flour 
114 Teaspoonfuls of 


1144 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Soda 
¥% Cupful of Water 
Salt 1 Cupful of Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Sour 1 Tablespoonful of 
Milk Lard or Butter 
1 Egg 
EAT the butter and sugar together until 
creamy, then add the egg well beaten. Put 
the sour milk into a bowl, then add the soda 
dissolved in the water, the bran, flour, salt, and 
the egg and sugar mixture. Mixand divide into 
buttered gem-pans and bake in a hot oven for 
twenty minutes. 


Potato Soup 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 
1 Heaping Tablespoon- 


6 Good-Sized Potatoes 
14 Pound of Salt Pork 


2 Onions | : ful of Butter 
A Few Sprigs of Salt and Pepper to 
Parsley Taste 


Pee and quarter the potatoes and put 
them into a saucepan. Add the pork, the 
onions sliced, and the parsley. Cover liberally 
with cold water and allow to boil gently for 
one hour. Remove the pork and rub the 
remainder through a colander. Return to the 
pot, add the milk, butter and seasonings. 
Allow to boil up once, to become thoroughly 
hot, and serve in a hot tureen. 


Dainty Fig Tartlets 


14 Pound of Dried 14 Cupful of Chopped 
Figs English Walnut 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Meats 
Sugar A Few Drops of Lemon 
2 Eggs Juice 


3¢ Pint of Water Some Pastry 


INE some tartlet tins with pastry. Cut the 
figs into small pieces and simmer them in 
the water for half an hour, then add one table- 
spoonful of the sugar. Remove from the fire 
and cool, then add the nut meats and the yolks 
of the eggs well beaten. Divide the mixture 
into the prepared tins and bake in a hot oven 
until ready. Make a meringue with the whites 
of the eggs, the remainder of the sugar and the 
lemon juice. Spread on the top of the tartlets 
and brown slightly. 

NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it. This department 
is open to every JoURNAL housewife. Have you not a 
recipe that would be good for use on a page like this ? 
Any kind for any dish, but, please. send just one: your 
best. If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we 
cannot return what we cannot use; all such will be care- 
fully destroyed. Address The “ Best Recipe” Editor, 
Tue Lapis’ Home JourNA, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Mothers 
Insist Upon Clean Flour 
For the Children’s -Bread 


In the crease of every wheat 
kernel. lodges dirt. Unless all 
the dirt is washed out of the 
wheat and the wheat hair and 
waste fibre separated from the 
flour, it goes into the bread and 
the children have only partly 
clean, partly wholesome food. 


You” can always tell clean 
flour by the length of time the 
bread keeps fresh. 








No other bread keeps fresh and 
sweet, as long as bread made from 


The OCCIDENT way of washing and 
scouring the wheat and purifying the 
flour is the most thorough and costly in 
use. Moreover, we use for OCCIDENT 
Flour only the choicest selection of the 
hard, glutinous Spring wheats of North 
Dakota—the most nutritious bread wheat 
grown—rich in muscle- making properties. 
Costs More You pay only a few cents more 
per sack for OCCIDENT than 
—Worth It for other flour, but every sack is 
sold on a Written Guarantee to satisfy you better 
—for all baking—to make better bread and more 
loaves to the sack—than any other flour, or your 
money refunded without question. 
Every mother should test OCCIDENT Bread. e 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Better Baking,” tells more about Better Bread. Send for it. 














In order to secure your address and 
send you our 


Book of Beautiful Gifts 


for the home, holidays, weddings | 
and birthdays, we will send this fine 
art panel 


**Autumn At The Mill” 
and 2 companion pictures suitable 
for framing, each 4% x 10 inches, 
printed in full colors on mat paper, 
together with choice of sheet music, 
“‘Love’s Old Sweet Song”’ or ‘‘Schu- 
bert’s Serenade’’ complete with 
words and accompaniment (regular 
50-cent edition). 

Your address and 10cents to cover 
packing and postage will bring the 
catalog, 3 pictures and sheet of music. 
Write today. 


The Melrose Studios 
55 Edgewater Ave., Dayton, O. 


CRANE’S FRUIT CAKE IS RIPE! 
Tons of Crane’s famous Fruit Cake— mellowed in air- 
tight tins for 6 months—ready to be shipped all over | 
theworld! Pure, finest ingredients (imported fruits, | 
etc.) cleanly and scientifically mixed and baked by 
the famous Crane recipe. Guaranteed incomparably 
rich, spicy, delicious— or your money back. 
everywhere, at 60 cents per lb. (3-lb. to 20-lb. tins). 
Express prepaid. Write today for Crane’s Fruit 
Cake Booklet. Crane Ice Cream Co., Philadelphia 


Al aN 


You'll Be Proud of Your Stove and 
Your Saving—If You Buy a Kalamazoo 


Maybe you think it is easier to buy a stove at home than from the factory. 
So you are willing to pay a lot more or get asecond or third rate stove. 
You are mistaken. Write a postal now for_our catalog and you'll 
see it’s easier to buy from our factory. Of course it’s far more 
economical because of our factory prices, and much safer because 
of our free trial. year’s approval test, and legal guarantee, 
our prices have been reduced. We have saved 200,000 customers an 
average of $18.00 each. 


We Will Save You $5 to $40 


According to Size, Style 
and Location 
Kalamazoos are acknowledged 
the best everywhere—but being 
a quality stove sold exclusively 
direct by the makers, they are 
also the lowest in price. 


DE LONG CO. 
HAIR PINS 


Perfectly finished; in gold, silver or black; with 
the famous twist that holds and never slips. 
Ask your dealer for the package with the white 
band. Send for Samples. 

THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE C0., 640 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 


HAIR PAN) 
JAPAN 
= iNDEYE Company , 
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Make Stamping Patterns 

with the MIDGET PERFORATOR 

Strong, practical and easy to oper~ 

3 ate. Will eng nenipete patterns 

if at once. Runs for months ontwo 

2  —— small batteries. A_ necessity in 

(? 1; every Fancy Work Shop. Many 

oe inde make big money at home making 
patterns. Guaranteed. Sent Express Paid, $6.00. 

F. A. RICE, 304 Van Buren Street, Joliet, Illinois 
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And One Year’s Approval Test 


Write for Book Now—Free. Itshows 400 

styles—a heating stove and cooking stove 

and range for every home to suit every 
purse— everyone a bargain. Orders 
shipped day received. Write for Catalog 
No. 306, mentioning name Of this magazine, 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo 








We alsomakeFurnaces and Gas Stoves. Ask 
Sor SpecialCatalogsifinterested in these lines, 
And 
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When You 
Buy Fruit 


Look for the Above Trademark 


Discriminating housewives 
serve only Hunt’s Quality 
Fruitsin their homes. They 
are the choicest of sunny 
California’s tree ripened 
fruits, packed with scien- 
tificand clean methods, and 
come to you, fresh as when 
picked, everydayintheyear. 


Hunt’s 


Quality 
California 


Fruits 


“The Kind that is NOT Lye-peeled” 


are knife peeled, not as many others, 
treated with caustic soda, peeled by a 
lye bath. This process, altogether too 
prevalent, softens a green unripe peach— 
makes it look ripe, but the full flavor has 
gone. By tasting Hunt’s Quality Fruits 
once, you note the difference instantly. 
It’s nature’s full ripe flavor. 


Served for breakfast or dessert they provide at 
your own table the rich delicious ripe fruit 
which makes California famous. 


Make Your Choice from this List 


Bartlett Pears 
Peaches 


Yellow Free, Lemon Cling or Sliced for Cream 
Muscat Grapes Prunes Strawberries 
Hawaiian Pineapple 


Cherries Plums 
White or Black Green Gage or Egg 


Sold under Three Labels — All Good 


HUNT’S SUPREME QUALITY (Red Label) 

is everything the name implies. 35c per can. 

HUNT’S SUPERIOR QUALITY (White Label) 

is better than most people have ever used. 
30c per can. 

HUNT’S STAPLE QUALITY (Blue Label) 

Pure and delicious, in medium heavy syrup. 
25c per can. 






Apricots Raspberries 


HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 





Insist on this Label 





“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


An Excéllent Cream Slaw 


1 Gallon of Cabbage 
1 Pint of Vinegar t 
1 Pint of Sour Cream 1 Tablespoonful of 
¥% Cupful of Sugar Black Pepper 
1 TeaspoonfulofFlour 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Eggs Mustard 
1 Heaping Table- 
spoonful of Butter 
HOP the cabbage very fine and then 
sprinkle the salt, pepper and mustard over 
it. Put the vinegar, sugar and butter into a 
saucepan and let the mixture come to the boil- 
ing point. Now beat up the eggs, add the 
cream and flour and stir them into the vine- 
gar; allow to boil thoroughly and then pour 
over the cabbage. 


1 Tablespoonful of 


How to Make Jellied Veal 


1 Knuckle of Veal 4% Cupful of Vinegar 


2 Onions Salt and Pepper to 
6 Cloves Taste 

6 WholeWhitePeppers 1 Lemon 

1 Bay Leaf Some Parsley 


ay 
1 Blade of Mace 
¥% Teaspoonful of 
Ground Allspice 


\ JIPE the veal knuckle with a cloth dipped 

in boiling water; cut the meat into pieces, 
then put it into a saucepan with the water and 
bring slowly to the boiling point, then skim 
and let it simmer gently for two hours. Peel 
and slice the onions, and add them,’ together 
with the mace, bay leaf, cloves, whole peppers 
and allspice; cover and cook slowly for one 
hour longer. Take out the knuckle, remove 
the bones carefully, and put the meat into a 
wet mold. Remove the lid from the pan and 
boil the liquor until it is reduced to one quart; 
strain it, add the vinegar, salt and pepper, then 
pour it over the meat, and set aside to cool. 
Turn out and garnish with parsley and slices of 
lemon. 


2 Quarts of Water 


Corn Chowder 


1 Quart Can of Corn 


1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Quart of Sliced Raw : 


our 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Potatoes 
A 2-inch Cube of Fat Butter 
Salt Pork 2 Cupfuls of Milk 


1 Sliced Onion 
1 Teaspoonfulof Pepper 
EAT the corn and scald the potatoes. Fry 
the pork and take it from the saucepan; 
cook the onion in the fat. Strain the fat into 
one quart of the water in which the potatoes 
were scalded, then put in a layer of potatoes 
and a layer of corn pulp; season with salt and 
pepper and allow to simmer for twenty min- 
utes. Blend the butter and flour together in a 
saucepan Over the fire, stir in the milk, and 
keep stirring until it comes to the boiling point. 
Pour it over the chowder. Put a layer of 
crackers into a hot soup-tureen, and turn the 
chowder over them. 


6 Butter Crackers 


Apple and Pineapple Salad 


1 Can of Sliced 
Pineapple 

1 Lemon 

4 Large Sweet Apples 

1 Pint of Sweet Cream 


RAIN the pineapple and boil the juice 

with the strained juice of the lemon. 
Sweeten to taste. Cut the pineapple in small 
pieces into a salad bowl, peel the apples and 
slice them into the salad bowl with the pine- 
apple. Sprinkle sugar over this to make it 
quite sweet, then pour the boiled juices over 
it and put aside to cool. Just before serving 
add the nut meats and sweet cream, stirring 
lightly to mix the ingredients. 


A Famous Welsh Rabbit 


14 Pound of Mild 2 Cupfuls of Milk 
Cheese 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Egg Red Pepper to Taste 
2 Rounding Table- Hot Toast or Large 
spoonfulsof Butter Soda Crackers 
2 Level Tablespoon- 
fuls of Flour 


1 Cupful of Chopped 
English Walnut 
Meats 

Sugar to Taste 


UT the cheese into small pieces, put it into 

a saucepan with the butter and place it on 
the stove to melt slowly. In another saucepan 
scald the milk and pour into it the egg, flour 
and salt, which have been beaten together. 
Let this mixture cook, stirring constantly, until 
it is perfectly smooth, then pour the cream 
mixture into the melted cheese and butter. 
Beat the combined mixtures vigorously with 
the egg-beater, then add the red pepper. Serve 
on hot toast or on large soda crackers which 
have been browned slightly in the oven. The 
secret of the success of this recipe lies in 
the proper and careful combining of the two 
mixtures. 


Frosted Date Cakes 


Cupful of Chopped 4% Teaspoonful of | 
Dates Powdered Ginger 


_ 


44 Cupful of Butter \% Teaspoonful of 

1 Cupful Sugar Grated Nutmeg 
2 Eggs 4% Teaspoonful of 

¥ Cupful of Milk Powdered Cloves 
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Cupfuls of Flour Boiled Frosting 
Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 

EAT the butter and sugar to a cream, add 
the eggs well beaten, the milk, flour, baking 
powder, spices and dates. Mix and divide into 
buttered-and-floured gem-pans and bake in a 
moderate oven for twenty-five minutes. When 
cold cover with the frosting and decorate with 
a stoned date. 





Frosted Date Cakes 
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Beans Like Mother's 
Mother Knew 


Perhaps your mother’s mother, in her 
younger days, served Van Camp’s Pork and 


Beans. 


And Van Camp’s now are just the same— 
the sauce the same—as then. 


Rare, Old-Time 
Quality 

The choicest beans then cost 
much less than now. They were 
not so hard to get. 

Vine-ripened tomatoes grew 
right at our door— all we wanted 
of them. 

So we picked out then just the 
ripe,plump beans. Weused young, 
corn-fed pork. 

And we made our sauce of the 
whole, ripe tomatoes, to give a 
sparkling zest. 


Not So Easy Now 


Now these plump beans are very 
scarce and costly. 

Now vine-ripened tomatoes are 
more costly and harder to get. 





WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


Our cost for selected pork has 
increased with the increasing 
prices of all meats. 

It’s not as easy as it used to be 
to maintain old-time standards. 


But We Must 


But we taught people to delight 
in beans that had the Van Camp 
flavor. 

We won a million housewives to 
them, and we had to meet their 
expectations. 

We cut our profit per can in two, 
and we cut kitchen costs through 
vastly increasing volume, But 
we never have yielded one iota of 
quality. 

As a result, you are eating the 
same grade of Van Camp’s as your 
mothers’ mothers loved. 


Yan(an)p's 


porR*,.- BEANS 


‘* The National Dish’’ 


Even Better Now 


But these beans as baked now 
are no longer crisped and broken. 


The beans as baked now don’t 
ferment and form gas. They are 
easy to digest. 

That’s due to the modern steam 
oven. We heat it to 245 degrees. 


The beans come out nut-like, 
mealy and whole. Yet the heat 
has made them digestible. 


And the tomato sauce now is 
baked with the beans, so the flavor 
goes all through. 

So you get in Van Camp’s the 
old-time beans and the fine old 
sauce, but baked by modern 
methods. You get the oven 
flavor. 

Perhaps you know and enjoy 
them. If you don’t, let us urge 
you, for the folks’ sake, to find 
them out. Learn by Van Camp’s 
how good beans can be. 
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Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Made by Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 (221) 























Bouncing 
Sturdy 
Children 


—the kind parents are proud 
of —are largely the result of 
proper feeding. 


Many a mother knows from 
experience that a child which 
“has not done well” can be 
started along the way to 
strength and rosy health on 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream. 


This food is scientifically 
made of wheat and barley and 
contains the strength-making 
elements stored by Nature in 
the cereals. 


Among these elements is 
Phosphate of Potash (grown in 
the grain)—the vital salt of the 
gray nerve cells— especially 
valuable for promoting mental 
and physical development. 


Grape-Nuts food is easily 
digested, quickly absorbed, 
and has “worked wonders” in 
the development of many a 


backward child —and children 


like the natural sweet flavour. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


— | 














HOW TO USE FATS 
By Annie Miller Melick 


WO years ago, with the aid of an inter- 

ested maid, I made a careful experiment of 
what could be done with left-over fats, and 
how much could be saved by their use. At the 
end of the year I had this record: 

In a family of six, with plenty of company 
the year round, we had bought just three 
pounds of lard, and no increase in butter over 
any previous year with the same-sized family. 
We had pies, cakes and all the good things any 
family has, although we broil all meats possible, 
and fry fewer of other things, I think, than the 
average family. 

We went about it in this way: Each fat, like 
bacon, beef, chicken, ham, lamb or pork, was 
kept in a crock by itself in a cold place well 
covered. Two members of the family had been 
ordered to eat bacon every morning and chicken 
twice a week, so that bacon fat became our 
mainstay and dependence. About three- 
quarters of a pound of bacon was cooked every 
morning, each panful being fried crisp and 
the fat removed from the fire before it could 
brown or scorch. The fat from the chicken 
was removed and carefully rendered. Pork 
and ham we used sparingly; we saved this fat 
usually for baking beans. Lamb and beef 
fats were kept for the deep fat pot, but used 
in other ways when needed. 

All fats were strained through a small cheese- 
cloth laid in a sieve. The cloths were burned 
every day and a newcrock was started every 
two or three weeks, according to the weather. 


T WOULD be impossible to tell you every 

way in which we used each fat. The ways 
will present themselves to your judgment, but 
generally the chicken fat was used in place of 
butter or olive oil, and the other fats in place 
of lard. 

All our pies were made of ice-cold bacon fat. 
The devil’s food and molasses cakes were also 
made of this, and it was used in bread and in 
tea biscuits. We never allowed any to become 
rancid, and we used the strongest fats, such 
as lamb and bacon, where spices and flavoring 
would overcome any possible taste. 

If you will forget your time-honored idea of 
lard and try to clarify and use up your fats, 
keeping them separate, you will save a great 
deal in a year. 

This year I have had a regular cook and have 
been too ill to manage the domestic economy. 
We have used bacon for breakfast nearly every 
day, had the same amount of chicken, bought 
two pounds of butter more per week with the 
same-sized family, and buy an average of two 
pounds of lard each week. 

With two pounds of butter extra at forty 
cents a pound and two pounds of lard at fifteen 
cents a pound I find my bill for the year to 
be $57.20, and, deducting the forty-five cents 
I spent for lard the year I made the test, I 
consider I saved in one year, by the careful 
rendering and use of fats, just $56.75. 


WHY RAISIN BREAD 
IS SO: GOOD 


By Charles Cristadoro 


* gage have never been given their full 
due as a nourishing food by the average 
housewife. But scientists have found that this 
dried fruit is almost equal to some soft wheat 
flours in nutritive value, and that the grape 
sugar of the raisin is perhaps the most easily 
digested of all food substances, requiring little 
change before assimilation. So the raisin is 
not only a heat or energy producer, but it is a 
flesh and muscle builder as well. 

The following recipes are recommended. 
You may use the seeded raisins found in the 
grocery stores, or you may seed the layer raisins 
if you so desire. Do not be sparing of the rai- 
sins. It is better to work them through a meat- 
grinder to insure even distribution. The recipes 
have been sent out from the heart of the raisin- 
growing district of California—Fresno—under 
the direction of the Raisin Day Committee: 


California Raisin Bread 


1 Pint of Water 1144 Ounces of Com- 

1 Pint of Sweet Milk pressed Yeast 

2 Ounces of Sugar 2 Pounds of Seeded 

1 Ounce of Salt Raisins 

2 Ounces of Lard 4 Pounds of Flour 
Have both milk and water warm. Dis- 

solve the yeast in the water. Mix the dough 

thoroughly, let it raise well, then punch it 

down and let it raise again. Mold in round 

loaves, and, when raised, bake in a hot oven of 

about 450 degrees. When potato yeast is used 

take one pint of yeast and one pint of milk 

or water. 


Graham Raisin Bread 


1 Quart of Water 2 Pounds of Raisins 
2 Ounces of Lard 1% Pound of Chopped 
2 Ounces of Sugar Nuts 
2 Ounces of Molasses 2 Pounds of White 
1% Ounces of Salt Patent Flour 
2% Ounces of Com- 2 Pounds of Graham 
pressed Yeast Flour 


Let the dough raise twice, and, when raised 
again, bake in a medium-hot oven. 


Raisin Puffs 


2 Eggs 2 Cupfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Butter 1 Cupful of Milk 
3 Teaspoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Seeded 
Baking Powder Raisins Chopped 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fine 
Sugar 


Steam for half an hour in small cups. 


Sweet Raisin Bread 


1 Quart of Milk 2 Ounces of Com- 
4 Ounces of Lard pressed Yeast 
4 Ounces of Sugar 4 Pounds of Patent 
1% Ounces of Salt Flour 
Yolks of 5 Eggs 2 Pounds of Raisins 
1g Ounce of Spices 
Bake in a hot oven. When cold wash over 
with thin water-icing. 
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Baked in the sun- 
shine and served 
where only quality 
finds a place. 


Sunshine Butter Thins supply not only 
the crisp bit needed with salad or cheese, but they 
add a delicacy of flavor which makes things taste 
better than usual. 

Butter Thins are irresistible little wafers, round and 
brown. They contain real butter and are baked to 
an appetizing crispness. Like all Sunshine Biscuits, 
















Sai they are as pure and wholesome as the sunshine in 


ale; 
#{ 


5 which they are baked in the “Bakery with a Thou- 
sand Windows.” 


are made in variety to suit every taste and every occa- 
sion. If you want to taste the most enticing biscuits 
that ever tempted appetite 


Send for Sunshine Surprise Box — Free 


Send us your name and address and the name of your dealer and we 
will send you, Free, our Sunshine “Surprise Box,” containing assorted kinds 


of Sunshine Biscuits. 
the pound. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


For sale in triple sealed, air tight packages, also by 


Joose-Wres Biscurr (OmMPANY 494 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tastes 


Good” 


Makes -pure food desserts of infi- 
nite variety—dainty, delicious, appe- 
tizing. The one delightful dessert 
that’s both economical and healthful. 

10c. Name 


oice of flavor. 


Q Sample Free—full pow on receipt of 
Vanilla Chocolate Orange @ 


emon Pistachio 


R. . 
Maple Caramel —_ 


Excellent for making Ice Cream. 
Prepared by 























Con Smaller 
R Meat Bills 


Don’t Let Big Meat Bills 
Eat Up Your House Allowance 





Buy cheaper meat and cook 
it in a Savory Roaster. We 
assure you it will be as tender and juicy and 
delicious as meat costing nearly as much again. 





SAVORY 


Seamless Roaster 


retains every bit of the flavor and goodness you 
lose by cooking in the usual open pans. It is self- 
basting and self-browning. Needs no watching. 
Easy toclean. 17 styles, 75c up. 

The Savory Double Boiler 
cooks vegetables and cereals 
with live steam, 75c up. 


Prize Recipe Book—sent free 


Tells all about the cheaper cuts of 
meat—what they are and how to buy 
them. 

Get the Savory Line at depart- 
ment or hardware stores. 


The Republic Metalware Co. 
20 Republic Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 














Gash> Tere, 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 

Are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast CoLors. 
12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
85<. Other prices on application. Have your 
friends’ names woven. Send for Samples to 

J. & J. CASH, L’t’'d, 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 


Orders can be placed through your dealer. 











APPROPRIATE GIFTS 


) PEARLS 


y Scientifically made as beauti- 
Y, ful and durable as the genu- 
ine. Mounted in solid gold. 


X85—Ring. . . . . $5.00 
X91—Scarf Pin . . . $2.00 









Money refunded if not satisfactory. 1912 illustrated 


catalogue sent on request. 
5 D-West 37th 


Frederics, Pearl Maker St., New York 








) SHEFFORD SNAPPY RAREEIT 
=| Melt one heaping teaspoon but- 
3, ter, one teaspoon salt, mustard, pa- 

prika mixed ; 3 Shefford Snappy 
Cheeses ; when meltedadd 1 cup 

yy of milk or desired liquid, stir until 
smooth ; serve on crackers for 6 
people. The best cheese with Pie, 
Crackers or Salads. 


Y Do not be misled by 
imitation of our Trade 
Name. ““Snappy’’ is your 
Y safeguard of the genuine. 
y if your dealer doesn’t have 
it, send us his name and 10c 
for one package—$1.20 for one 
dozen, delivered prepaid. 
Booklet ‘ 
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T was an important dinner, 
[I too, for Uncle James was 
coming — he'd just been 
round the world and“was dread- 
fully critical. 


They were making the pudding 
when Sally spoke up: ‘* At Cook- 
ing School they said it must be 
Burnett’s Vanilla. This is only 
Somebody’s.”” Quick for the tele- 
phone to the grocer’s. Yes, he had 
Burnett’s. 


And what do you suppose was 
Uncle James’ ove comment on that 
dinner? ‘‘I see you have the real 
Mexican vanilla in this. Odd, 
isn’t it, that they’ve tried to grow 
that bean in so many parts of the 
world and simply can’t get that 
wonderful flavor anywhere else!”” 
Uncle James knew all about 

















Burneit’s 


VANILLA 


and described howthe vanilla orchid 
grows—how carefully the beans 
must be picked and cured. 





Mother said to Sally afterwards, 
**You surely saved the dinner!’’ 
Burnett’s has actually saved 
many a dinner from being sec- 
ond best. 
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Two OUNCES RET. 
BURNETT'S 


Send us your grocer’s name 
and receive in return a Recife 


VANILLA Book of 115 tempting desserts. 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


Dept. A, 36 India St. 
Boston, Mass. 








BURNPTIS 
PLATEOTLY PURE. 
JOR BURNETT 00. PORTO, MASA, US A. 


Superior Extract of Vanilla. 
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THE IDEAL 


> We will send you a 


With French Plate Glass Top 
On Ten Days’ Free Trial 


You can then appreciate the enthusiasm of 
the many happy people who have discovered 
the marvelous advantages of the new ‘‘ever- 
ready”’ table servant. 
Servette is a success. Will keep it. Enclosed please 
find check. Merrily yours, MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
Revolves and passes everything on the table. 
Does away with the waitress problem. Can 
also be used at afternoon teas, receptions and 
on the side table at cards. Heavy transparent 
French Plate Glass Top, heavy nickel-plated 
base. Makes a different, attractive and useful 
Wedding, Christmas, Anniversary or Birthday 
present. 

The regular price of Servette is $15.00. To 

all sending $10.00 we will ship Servette pre- 

paid on ten days’ free trial in accordance with 

our guarantee. This offer is limited. 
Guarantee, Try it ten days — if not satisfied return 
at our expense and we will refund your money. 

When ordering state size of your dining table. 


McGRAW MFG. CO., 21 Oak St., McGraw, N.Y. 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping Institute, Serial No. 
469; also Marion H. Neil, Phila. School of Cookery. 























i Skirts upon Skirts may hang smooth in your Closet 
H With many other things 
If to their Belts you attach these Little Clasps 
And hang them by the Rings. 
Boxed in dainty fashion with Gift Card. 
Postpaid 50c 
POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP, PAWTUCKET, R&.I. 
One of many ‘‘Thoughtful Little Gifts,’ shown 
in our Booklet. Mailed upon request. 








A KITCHEN-CABINET 
SHELF 
By L. M. Hopkins 


O THOSE who are not fortunate enough to 

own a kitchen cabinet I suggest that they 
try cutting out a shelf in a cupboard or pantry, 
like the one illustrated. 

This style of shelf is designed to hold all the 
small tin cans containing spices, pepper, etc., 
such as always con- 
trive to lose them- 
selves behind their 
taller fellows. 

It isa much better 
arrangement than 
putting a narrow 
shelf between two 
wider ones, because 
it will accommodate 
at least four more 
cans on each end and 
at the same time re- 
tains the symmetry 
and. dignity not expressed by a narrow shelf 
that is crowded in between ordinary ones. 

I have a shelf made from this pattern and 
my twenty cans are each decorated with a type- 
written label. The effect is quite ornamental 
and surely most convenient. 


DRYING DISHES 
WITHOUT A TOWEL 


By Gertrude J. Cotton 


OUSEKEEPERS can simplify dishwash- 

ing by adapting to their smaller needs 
methods in vogue in hotels and other large 
eating-places. Replace the small, shallow, 
enameled sink of the ordinary home by one of 
wood (zinc-lined if preferred), two feet square 
and from twelve to fifteen inches deep, fitted 
with a large stopper for the drain-hole. At the 
left of the sink have a wooden drainboard the 
width of the sink and three feet long, with sides 
three or four inches high, giving the board a 
steep incline, and across it nail cleats one inch 
high and one inch apart. When ready to wash 
dishes hang a perforated, soap-filled can from 
the hot-water faucet, put the stopper in place, 
put the dishes in the sink, let the hot, soapy 
water pour over them, rub them a little with a 
cloth or dish-mop, then stack them on the 
drainboard so they will stand straight on edge, 
and over them pour boiling water, which will 
quickly evaporate, leaving them dry enough 
to put away without wiping. The glasses and 
silver must be wiped. 

Wash pans in the same way as dishes, using 
a scrubbing-brush in place of a dishcloth, then 
scald them, put them on the cooler parts of the 
range for a few minutes and put them away 
without wiping. 

This method is more sanitary than when 
dishes are wiped, unless plenty of absolutely 
clean towels are used at each dishwashing, and 
it reduces the washing of dish-towels to a mini- 
mum. A sink of this kind can be used as a 
laundry-tub for washing towels, mops, etc., 
and does away with dishpans. Water can be 
changed in it quickly with no lifting. 


A TEA-TRAY FROM A 
CHEESE-BOX COVER 
By Katharine D. Morse 


T IS impossible to make something out of 

nothing, but sometimes it is possible to make 
something out of next to nothing. For in- 
stance, the possibilities of a cover taken from a 
common cheese-box do not seem great, but that 
very cover can be converted at a very small cost 
into just such a dainty tea-tray as you would 
buy at from a dollar and fifty cents to two 
dollars and fifty cents. Any grocer will be glad 
to give you a cheese-box for the asking. Select 
one with not too heavy a bottom and not too 
rough, though the roughness makes little differ- 
ence, as sandpaper will remove it. Asa genu- 


ine washing is likely to warp it only wipe the 
cover thoroughly with a damp cloth; you can 
depend on the dye and varnish that come later 
If it seems 


to remove the odor of the cheese. 
necessary, reén- 
force the bottom 
with little finishing 
nails, following 
those already used 
in nailing the rim 
to the bottom. 
Then remove all 
roughness with 
coarse sandpaper. 

To make the rim 
entirely smooth 
remove the shoulder by cutting down it with 
a sharp penknife. The next process is to fill 
all the cracks with putty which has been first 
mixed with the dark wood dye that is to be 
applied tothe tray. It is well to apply linseed 
oil to the cracks first, as this will keep the 
putty from crumbling. Then give the tray 
two coats of the wood dye, letting it stand 
twenty-four hours between coats. When thor- 
oughly dry apply a first coat of cabinet finish 
in mahogany color. Allow this to stand forty- 
eight hours, and, before applying the second 
coat, go over the tray lightly with a fine sand- 
paper to remove the gloss and what little 
roughness may happen to appear. Then give 
the final coat. 

The handles can be obtained at a hardware 
store. The brass handles used for the tray 
illustrated cost twenty cents apiece and are 
fastened to.the tray by means of four 34-inch 
screws put in at the bottom. 

Used with a pretty, embroidered doily it 
makes a dainty tray for afternoon tea or sum- 
mer refreshments; and it will be found par- 
ticularly convenient for invalids’ meals, as the 
rim prevents the dishes from sliding. 
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Guides to 
Giftland 


Books that tell of unusual gifts. 
Hundreds of Oriental articles for your 
own home which, like a new window, 
let in the breath of the East. 

An oasis in the dreary desert of 
commonplace souvenirs — getting away 
from the hackneyed stickpin and 
umbrella. 

The house of oldest reputation for 
the best things that come from those 
Far Eastern climes which many of us 
never visit. 


__ Interestingly described and pictured 
in these books, mailed free on request. 


Write for the books you want 


The Vantine Kimono Book— 
Kimonos correctly made in Japan, for the 
boudoir, for the infant, for the bride; in col- 
lege colors for the college girl; for the man; 
at $3.50, $10, $12, $15, $25, up to $150. 
The Vantine Lamp Book— 
‘‘ The House of a Thousand Lamps '’—most 
unique lamp architecture in the world. 
Made from Eastern bronzes, brasses and 
porcelains for oil, gas or electricity ; $10 up. 
The Vantine Fan Book— 
Fans for favors and for every costume— silk, 
paper, ivory, sandalwood; from 25 cents up. 
The Vantine Condiment Book— 
Oriental crystallized fruits, confections and 
table condiments—a Thanksgiving and gift 
specialty; assorted, in Japanese voyage 
baskets and hampers; $2 up. 
The Vantine Rug Book— 
From the standpoint of the first house in 
America that ever imported Oriental Rugs. 
Guaranteed Orientals, $12, $15, $25, up to 
$20,000. 
The Vantine Gift Book— 
Carved Ivories, Bronzes, Porcelains, Crys- 
tals, Mandarin Coats, Turkish Slippers, 
Cushions, Oriental Embroideries — new 
things and old things from the oldest world 
of all. 

Gifts for birthdays and weddings, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas—for the girl away at 
school — and for men and women whose love 
of home is enriched by an appreciation of the 
unusual. 

You can shop at Vantine’s by mail as 
readily as if you called in person, with equal 
assurance of prompt delivery. 


Any of above books mailed with our compliments 


A-A-VANTINE: 65:-CO- 
Broadway and Eighteenth Street, New York 


“The Most Interesting Store in America.” 











Design No. 8061 
Tinted in shades of olive green and yellow. 


GIVEN 


Pillow Top and Back 


This handsome conventional design pillow 
given away absolutely free in order to introduce 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss into every 
home. Pillow top is made of Pure Linen Russian crash 
stamped and hand tinted ready to be embroidered. 
Outfit sent free and prepaid if you send us 30c to 
cover the regular retail price of 6 skeins of Richard- 
son’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss to commence the 
work with, and for postage. Outfit includes: 

One Pillow Top, size 17x22 inches, stamped 
and hand tinted on pure line n Russian crash. 

One Pillow Back. 

One Easy Diagram Lesson, showing you 
just exactly how to take every stitch. 

One Premium Art Book, showihg over 500 
of the latest and most attractive embroid- 
ery designs. 

SIX SKEINS RICHARDSON’S GRAND 
PRIZE GRECIAN SILK FLOSS. 

All sent for caly 30c and your dealer’s name. 


How to Get the Complete Outfit 
Just enclose 30c in stamps or silver and the name of your 
dealer. This exceptionally attractive offer is made to intro- 
duce Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss into every 
home in America and may be withdrawn any time 
Send Today Do not delay. Just send 30c in stamps 
———=—=—=—=«—— Or Silver and the name of your dealer 
and we will send you the entire outfit. Write TODAY. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St. Dept. 2018, Chicago, II. 











THE NEW IDEA 
IN CHRISTMAS 
STOCKINGS 


By Sara Beaumont Kennedy 

















URING my Christmas shopping, one day 

three years ago, I paused beside one of 
those “kettles”? which the Salvation Army 
keeps “boiling”? on the wintry streets that 
the poor of the city may know something of 
the season’s joyous side. I handed the man 
who was ringing the bell beside the ‘‘kettle” 
two picture-books and asked him to put them 
er the Christmas stocking of some invalid 
child. 

“T know such a boy,” the man answered, 
“but he will get no stocking; these will be his 
only gifts.’’ 

Of course I knew, as all the world knows, that 
there are a great many children to whom Santa 
Claus is but a name, perhaps a bitter mockery; 
but the man’s words poignantly brought the 
fact home to my heart. Not to receive a Santa 
Claus stocking was to be robbed of one of the 
brightest rights of childhood. Then suddenly 
there recurred to my memory the radiant face 
of a child for whom a Christmas stocking had 
been filled the year before, and the thought 
came: If for one why not for many? 


“HE next day the Woman’s Nineteenth 
Century Club acted favorably on this 
resolution: 


Be it resolved, That each year, as Christmas 
approaches, this Club shall assume as part of 
its philanthropic work the gathering of Santa 
Claus stockings for the poor children of the 
community, under the following plan: 

That each housekeeper be asked, out of her 
abundance, herself to fill, or have her children 
fill, one Christmas stocking, putting into it the 
usual ‘‘goodies,’’ with one or two simple toys. 

That each stocking, when thus filled, be marked 
with a card inscribed ‘‘For a Girl,” or ‘‘For a 
Boy,’’ as the toys indicate, and that it be then 
sent to the Salvation Army, or whatever charita- 
ble organization may be preparing the season’s 
festivities for the poor. 


The plan, published through the city, was 
taken up with enthusiasm. Some ladies made 

the stockings of red and blue‘cambric, but 
the Club committee preferred that a pair of 
inexpensive hose be purchased and the odd 
stocking be put into or tied on to the filled one, 
thus insuring the recipient of a pair of new hose 
as well as the season’s toys and sweets. 

It was interesting to see the number and 
kind of people who joined in this movement. 
Children opened their banks and played Santa 
Claus for those less fortunate than themselves, 
thus learning the beautiful lesson of giving 
happiness to others; fashionable women put 
aside social engagements long enough to decide 
what a newsboy’s preferences would be in the 
way of horns and tops, or whether a ragged 
little girl from the alley would like a doll or a 
string of red beads. Even bachelors—some 
of them bald headed—caught the infection and 
pressed sisters and sweethearts into service to 
fill stockings for their donations. 

In a few days the Club had gathered three 
hundred and thirty bountifully filled stockings, 
which the Salvation Army faithfully distributed 
to the hungry-hearted little ones who assembled 
at the appointed time and place. 


~O FRUITFUL of help and happiness was the 
plan that last year it was repeated, and with 
even greater success, for the local lodge of Elks, 
touched by this phase of holiday philanthropy, 
contributed four hundred and fifty stockings 
to supplement those gathered by the Club; and 
perhaps never before in the history of any city 
did so lavishly fruited a tree shower gifts and 
gladness into little hands grimed with toil or 
thin with poverty. It was as if the wonderful 
Horn of Plenty had been brought from its 
mythological setting and turned upside down 
in the shabby hall where the feast of the 
tree was held. No waif of the city went with- 
out the blessed joy of owning and opening a 
Christmas stocking. 

The result of this plan is so satisfactory, the 
expenditure individually is so small, that those 
who inaugurated it hope to see it ‘adopted i in 
other places—hope that other clubs and char- 
itable organizations will join in this gathering 
of Santa Claus stockings, so that the unfortu- 
nate of every city may have, each season, a 
splendidly fruited tree to blossom and bear 
under the radiance of the Bethlehem Star. 
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PHOENIX SILK HOSE 


bas 


is a marvel in hose-making- 


Buy a pair and see for yourself, 


THE NEW 


Double Knit Silky, OF 
N) 


for Winter Wear 


-an entirely new and distinctive product, Pure 
dye, thread-silk of finest quality, lined with lisle to give warmth. 
finished with all the care that identifies Phoenix Silk Hose 


Made and 
in the other styles. 


Dealer will refund if you are not more than 


pleased — they are unreservedly guaranteed. 


Women’s 


New Doubleknit Silk No. 395 


Men’s New Doubleknit Silk No. 288 - - 


- 75c pair, 4 pair box $3 
50c pair, 4 pair box $2 


Also for Winter wear: 


Women’s Extra heavy No. 370 


Men’s Extra heavy No. 281 


$1 pair, 4 pair box $4 
75c pair, 4 pair box $3 


At good dealers or direct from us on receipt of price, style mumber and size. 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS,, 


2208 BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE 














Trial Bottle 
10c. 


The daintiest, sweetest, most re- 
fined perfume. Just flower fra- 
grance—no adulterant added—5O 
times more concentrated than any 
other perfume. A drop lasts weeks. 

Rieger’s Flower Drops comes in 
$1.50 bottles. Odors: Lily of the 
Valley, Rose, Crabapple, Lilac, 
Violet. 

Send for miniature bottle to-day 
and you'll know what to give to 
those you like to give to and what 
to use always in the future. We'll 
send it for 10c—if you mention 
dealer's name. 

W rite now—the sensation will 
remain with you forever. 


PAUL RIEGER 
273 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Maker High Grade Perfumes 


EXACT SIZE New York Paris San Francisco 


REGULAR BOTTLE 














Sf is Sectional 


made in 
Bookcases Siindard 
and Mission designs in all 
popular woods and finishes to 
harmonize with your furniture. 

Dust Shield makes each 
section dust tight. 

Patented Equalizercontrols 
and guides easy operating, air 
cushioned door, Cannot stick 
or slam. 

Get Free Catalog“ ‘H’’and com- 
pare construction and prices with 
other makes before buying. 


fe Filing Desk 


/ A handsome desk plus choice of filing drawers. 





There are nine kinds of 
lrawers for filing letters, 
index cards—all business 
papers. Your choice 0! 
these may be arranged as 
you need them. All files 
at your finger tips. 

Handsomely finished 
Solid Oak. Top 28x 

Has center drawer aa 
slides. Roller bearing 


— cay arn . Slightly higher in the far West. 
FREE—"‘ Filing Sugges- Swinging Stand shown attached 
sl ies a — to desk $3,50 extra. 

ielps solve yourfuing prob 

lems. Sent with cate slog “‘F’’ - THE Shi @to> MFG. co. 
showing filing devices and 86Union St, — Monroe, Mich. 
time saving Officespecialties. Mew York "Ofice ~ 108 Fulton St. 





$2300 Freight Paid 


























A very handsome coat, in 
Taupe Squirrel, at $300. ; . 
us direct by mail. 


Gordon furs, famous for forty years in the 
Northwest, where the furs come from, are still 
more famous since the announcement of the 


GORDON 
Pure Fur Law 


Under this law every Gordon fur carries a 
label telling exactly what skin the piece is 
made of, and how it may be expected to wear. 


Cheap furs, dyed and treated to look like 
dearer ones, are often attractive and serviceable. 

But you want to fzow which is which — 
insist on the Gordon label. 


We prefer to deal through retailers, but 
if no store near you handies Gordon furs, 
with the Gordon label, you may buy from 


The Gordon Fur Book,— 
yours for the asking. 


Send for the Gordon Fur Book for 1912-13. 


Gordon & Ferguson 


Established 1871 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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glasses add to 
your beauty? 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
‘Shur-on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 






H-7 Shur-on Guards 
make eyeglasses a pleas- 
ure and comfort for those 
who have been unable to 
even wear eyeglasses. 
After 35 years’ experience 
the first Shur-on was made 12 
years ago. Today, with new 
guards and improvements, 
Shur-ons, always the best, are 
better than ever. 


Write for “How 
to Buy Glasses 
I ntelligently.’” 
E. Kirstein SonsCo. 
Ave. G. 
Rochester,N.Y. 
Established in 1864 





away states. 





Send Us Your 











We Will Dye It and Weave 


woven from old carpets. 


for Your New Rugs 


Saving of Y2 


Your old carpets are worth money, no matter how badly 
worn. Don’t throw them away. Freight costs you 
almost nothing —we make liberal allowances for far- 
Every order completed within 3 days. 
Write today for book of designs, in 12 colors, prices 


FRE and fullinformation. IT WILLSAVEYOU MONEY. 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 182, 40 LaflinSt., Chicago 


Old Carpet 


ew Rugs 


By our improved method of weaving, 
we make beautiful rugs, totally different 
and far superior to any other rugs 


We Dye Your Old Carpets 
—You Choose the Colors 


Beautiful designs to your taste — 
plain, fancy, Oriental — soft, 
bright. durable —fit for 
any parlor. Woven any 
size,without seams, Guar- 
anteed to wear 10 years. 


New Rugs at a 











We Trained These Three Nurses in Their Qwn Homes 


Miss Z, N. Baker, Spokane, Wash., is in charge of the 
Nursing Department of a Salvation Army Maternity Home. 

Miss B. M. Emberg, Lowell, Mass., writes, “I receive $15 
and $18 a week and have had more work than I can do,” 

Mrs. W. N. Barbour, No. Attleboro, Mass., writes, ‘‘With 
the knowledge obtained from the lectures 1 have been able 
to take difficult cases and hold a responsible position in an 
institution,"’ __ 

Our method of home training has enabled thousands of 
women, with and without experience. to earn$10 to $25 a week 
as nurses. Send for a copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse”’ and 
our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with intensely 
interesting experiences by our graduates. 

Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers. 


Eleventh Year. 
The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 


315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 









































Every woman who attempts to make a dress Or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it isto obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method, ’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with whichto see how it fitsat the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. 
Write for lllustrated ooklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30W. 324 8t., NEW YORE 
4 Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 





Dept. P, 158 Bay 8t., TORONTO, CAN. } 
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How to Save Xmas Money 


Write for photo-illustrations of all the bean- 
tiful designs in Piedmont Southern Red Cedar 
Chests. Protect furs and woolens frommoths, mice, 

dust and damp. Finest Christ- 
mas, birthday or wedding gift! 


Moth Proof Cedar 

On 15 Days’ 

Chests Free Trial! 
aad ob Factory prices. Freight prepaid 
. 56-page catalog, also book, 
“*The Story of Red Cedar,’’ 


and all particulars of our free 
offer, postpaid, free. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 55, Statesville, N.C. 
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he corset is the | 


link, between 


gown and the 


ure [TheR&G 


Corset will make _ 
youZee/as well as 


takes youtoak 


” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Protect Your 
* Little | 
"2! Ones 

At Night 


With the Improved 
Dr. Denton 
Sleeping 
Garments 








and get unbroken sleep 
for yourself. 

The Dr, Denton Garments 
cover body, feet and 
hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment. Hands are cov- 
ered by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-string. 
Made from our Elastic 
Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
Wool Fabric, specially de- 
vised to give most healthful 
<3 sleep. The knit fabric car- 
3, eee ries off perspiration and 


Asa é y NM RK [> me ge even bean 
bed covers are thrown 

TRADE. MAT mn off, Prevent colds which 
often lead to pneumonia or other dangerous ailments. 
ade in eleven Sizes for children up to ten years 

old. Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen's 
practical ideas on “Healthful Sleep for Children.” 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments, Our trade mark, shown above, is attached 
to each garment. If you cannot get them of your 
dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
502 Dean Street, Centreville, Michigan 
























Every Prospective Mother 


Something new— only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented, Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings—no lacing —no ripping 
or basting —Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
F Send forour Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘Fine-Form 

ree Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users, TenDays’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine- Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto your order, When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we wil) cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you — same guarantee,— Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer& Williams Co.,Dept.A, Buffalo, N.Y. 





















RONCLAD 
— 

















67 Differ- 
ent Samples FREE 
Ironclad is the improved 
dress galatea. Makes up 
into charming dresses. Soft, 
fine, modish — made in pretty 
foulard patterns as well as standard 
colorings. Stylish women wear it, and 
its durability makes it ideal for chil 
dren. 28 in. wide—15cayard. At your 
dealer’s, or write for Samples. 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Moneyworth Fabrics 
118 West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 








The National 
Rat Killer 


Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste 


kills off rats, mice, cockroaches, 
waterbugs and other vermin. 
It is ready for use, economical, reli- 


able and sold under an absolute guar- 
antee of money back if it fails. 


Sold by druggists and general stores everywhere 
sent by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price. Be 
sure to get the genuine; 25c and $1.00. Stearns” Electr 


Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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You should have a copy of 
our Catalog, which we will 
send you on receipt of a 
sostal mentioning THE 
ADIES’ HOME JouRNAL.We 
can supply you with all ma- 
terials for OIL, WATER 
COLOR CHINA PAINT- 
ING and STENCILING. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. City 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


indow Shades 


—you can hang them now 
at every window 


From the million homes where the original 
Brenlin Unfilled Shades are known as the most 
beautiful and durable shades made, there has 
come a repeated demand for a Brenlin standard 
of quality in shades of lower grade for less 
important windows. 


Go to your dealer today and let him show you how 
he can supply thisdemand. He now has Brenlin in 


Three Grades 
Priced at 75c, 55c and 25c 
(except in the Far West) 
for windows of ordinary size (1 yd. x 2 yds.). 


Brenlin Unfilled—the original Brenlin—should al- 
ways be used where length of service and attractive 
appearance are first considerations. For this shade 
is made of closely woven cloth without the “ filling ” 
that cracks and falls out in unsightly streaks and 
“pin holes.’ Sun won't fade it nor water spot it. It 
is supple—not stiff, yet always hangs straight and 
smooth—and really shades. Made in many artistic 
tones. For windows 1 yard wide x 2 yards long, 75c. 
Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, 
dark the other—made to order at proportionate prices. 








The two new Brenlin grades, Brenlin Filled at 
55c, and Brenlin Machine Made at 25c, for windows 
1 yard x 2 yards, will be found by far the best values 
in shades at these prices. Cut generously long and 
finished with unusual care. 





Mail Orders Write for the Brenlin 


If no dealer 
in your town Book Today. 
can supply It shows actual samples of Bren- 


Brenlin, write 
us and we will 
supply you di- 


lin in all colors, and gives many 
helpful suggestions for the artistic 


rect. We sat treatment of vour windows. With 
isfactorily fill it we will send you the name of the 
hundreds of Brenlin dealer in your town. CHAS. 


orders by mail | \V. BRENEMAN & CoO., 2043-53 
oe vee Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 











For sale by leading dealers everywhere 


UTICA 


PEG US PAT OFK. 


Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 































Established 7848. Times change 
but ‘ Uiica’” remains a standard 


“LJ TICA”’—a pledge 

of quality. The 
standard since 1848. The 
name “Utica” has stood 
for.good and reliable 
sheets and pillow cases 
for three generations. 
Look for the “Utica” label. 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a 
good sheet, not quite so 
heavy as “Utica.” 

UTICA STEAM @ 
MOHAWK VALLEY 


COTTON MILLS, 
xs N..-¥. 






























THE CHILD AND 
THE SCISSORS 
By Margaret Plympton 


ys Dolly arrives at that stage of 
development where the scissors hold so 
strong a fascination for her that she snips 
everything, from her most bewitching lovelock 
to Mamma’s treasured furniture coverings and 
draperies, do not seem to notice what has been 
done. Instead procure a small pair of round- 
tipped scissors and a basket of string; invite 
Dolly to play with you; cuddle down on the 
floor by the doll house, uncover the basket and 
disclose the scissors. Ask Dolly how she would 
like to have those dear little scissors for her 
‘“very own.” Of course she will have them; 
and you, in the jolliest way possible, suggest 
that she help you cut up some string. Produce 
a pair of scissors similar to though larger than 
Dolly’s and proceed to cut off bits of string in 
from three-inch to six-inch lengths. Be very 
painstaking yourself, and as you cut lay each 
length by itself, explaining to Dolly that ‘‘we 
need to do this work just right, or the robins 
will not have exactly the best material for their 
nest-making.”’ 

When Dolly seems to have done enough 
put each little bundle of string into a' bit 
of paper, and fold the paper over sufficiently 
to prevent the various bundles from becom- 
ing tangled. Into a box put this completed 
work, and into the string-basket drop the 
scissors. Put the supplies away and turn 
Dolly’s attention to watering the plants, or 
something different from string and scissors. 

The next day cut some more string, and, if 
in season to do so, declare that since you have 
cut a good many pieces you will now go into 
the yard and drop the bits, one by one, over the 
ground. Be very much in earnest over this, 
and leave no tangles nor bunches; for what 
busy oriole or robin would have time to un- 
tangle careless folks’ work? Each day watch 
and enjoy seeing the birds carry off the string. 


T THIS stage Dolly should be able to cut 
something of more substance, therefore 
bring forth some small pieces of woolen ma- 
terial. Invite her to help you cut the filling 
for a stickpin ball. She dearly loves to look 
over your pins, and will doubtless be anxious 
to help toward making the ball. Be particular 
to have the pieces in a box or basket, and to 
keep the snippings in another receptacle that 
will suggest taking care of that with which we 
occupy ourselves. Dolly is not only being 
helped to forget mischief-making (as it seems 
to adults), but is also being led to be busy in 
an orderly, thoughtful manner. Who has not 
seen the person who had no place for anything, 
and everything was in a tangle? Well, Dolly 
is not to become that sort of person; she is to 
learn to be industrious and to enjoy being busy. 
The child that is taught to work (by means 
of what seems to some grown-ups as ‘‘ nonsense 
business’”’) through play-doing is being safe- 
guarded for future time. The person who is 
looking about to find something with which to 
keep the hands busy (and mind also, though un- 
consciously perhaps) is the one whom mischief 
and evil-doing will not attract. 

But all this doing takes so much time, some 
one thinks. You may be very sure that the 
ten or fifteen minutes spent with Dolly each 
day will be a very short time compared with 
that which will be devoted to regret by-and-by 
if Dolly isn’t a nice sort of young person during 
the period of growing into young womanhood. 

When there are enough woolen snippings to 
fill the ball make one. Possibly Dolly may be 
sufficiently deft-fingered to crochet or sew in 
a few stitches in the covering. Then what a 
happy little person she is sure to be! 


i ESIDES the methods already used Dolly 
may cut newspapers into pieces, following 
the folds. These large pieces should be put 
into a good-sized receptacle and used in 
making the fire. Handling larger pieces of 
material and following the creases of the news- 
paper mean acquiring more and more skill on 
Dolly’s part. By this time using the scissors 
will not mean just idle fun, but usefulness. 

After the newspaper-cutting give Dolly 
pieces of colored paper, each as large as one 
of the pieces cut from the newspaper. The 
surface of each piece should show lengthwise 
creases that have been made by folding the 
paper into halves and then into quarters. 
When these strips are cut fold them so that 
several creases will cross their surfaces the 
narrow way. Open out the strip, cut along the 
creases, and large squares are produced. These 
squares being of a bright color (drug-store 
parcel coverings), Dolly will enjoy arranging 
them to make a pretty “design” or a border 
pattern. When she is able to make an even, neat 
cutting let her paste her bits of paper on a 
sheet of Manila paper or on a page of her 
scrapbook. 

When the time comes for preparing May 
baskets let Dolly cut her strips with which to 
make fringes. Tissue and crépe paper offer 
little resistance of one sort, and it is not wise 
to use them for the first cuttings of paper. 
Never introduce any cutting that will end in 
so-called waste. What seems waste in some 
forms of this work, Dolly is led to see, goes to 
produce heat in the stove or to give beautiful 
tongues of flame in the fireplace. 


yee Dolly’s eyes and hands are well 
'Y trained teach her to cut toaline. Either 
draw animal, flower or geometric forms, etc., for 
her to cut out, or lead her to trace and then 
cut. Ifone cuts an egg-shaped bit of cardboard, 
or a heart ora leaf, Dolly can apply them, and, 
after tracing their outline, cut out in her own 
way. Leaves collected when taking the daily 
walk may be pressed, and if brought forth when 
bush and tree are bare will make charming 
patterns for tracing and cutting. 
Undoubtedly Dolly will enjoy hearing all 
about the manufacture of the various kinds 
of material which she uses, and the time 
given to arranging the facts so that they may 
be attractively presented will be well spent. 
Dolly’s curiosity will in time become the desire 
to find out about things, and an established 
power to investigate will be the result. 
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Business Efficiency 
Says “Use Glue” 


Suppose one address label in a thousand comes off 
or gets blurred by the wet paste—that is just one too many. 
Glue holds labels on so they can’t come off, and it doesn’t 
soften them to pulp. 

This is one of the little uses of glue in an office which pre- 


vents that disastrous, costly, awkward accident which happens 
once in a thousand times. 


le AGE’S 
GLUE 


has business efficiency in every drop. It is as neat, quick, clean, con- 
venient as anything in your office equipment. 

The sealing pin prevents drying up and enables you to apply the 
tiniest drop just where you wish. What you stick stays stuck when 
you use Le Page’s Glue. Other adhesives bring risk. 


Get Two 10c Tubes Today s £-r,'he, Mttice 


Send for Free Book, ‘‘ Glueism,” and learn the possibilities in glue. 
101 uses for home and office. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


We manufacture Glues (hard or liquid) in bulk for 
all industrial purposes. 






















43 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 












Le Page’s Glue in air-tight bottles with 
new metal spreaders is the New Idea in 
glue. Have you seen this handy article? 


Library Slips with every 
Bottle and Tube. 








New Model 

A Perfect Figure for $1. 
If you are not satisfied with 
your figure, not fully de- 
veloped as nature 
intended, wear the 
Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 
Makes a Woman Charm- 
ing and Attractive 
Produces that perfect, 
natural form every 
woman covets. Fills 
hollows in front and 
under the arms. Gives 
%, full, shapely. bust. 

” Light, sanitary, refin- 

ed. Closes high in back, 
: forming corset cover. 
: = Ruffles Launder flat. 
>» Thnesende of Golighted 










ABLACH, 


Face Powper 
AUTUMN GLORY 


triumphantly follows summer sunshine and | 
Nature is at her best. LABLACHE triumphs | 
over wind and sun. Discerning } 

women everywhere appreciate | 

its value in preparing | 
for the social requirements 
of winter. Invisible, 
adherent, dependable. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pinkor 
Cream 50c. a box of drug- | 
gists or by mail. Overtwo | 
million boxes sold annu- | 
ally. Send 10 cents for a 

sample box. | 


BEN. LEVY CO., Sannmer a ‘ : _ women praise it. a 
or the labe refuse cheap imitations. At your deal- 

s95 Wnt hog gg ting ers, or prepaid for $1. When ordering give bust measure. 
$ p y Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 
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- For Baby’s Sake 








Go See It 


Go to your dealer and ask to see a genuine 
Rubens Shirt. 


A million mothers use this shirt for comfort 
and for warmth. 

It has no buttons, no open laps. It is double- 
thick in front. A perfect protection against cold. 

Snug-fitting, convenient, adjustable. Never 
too tight nor too loose. 

You will never buy old-time shirts for infants 
when you once see this. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this label appears on the front. This 
shirt is our invention and our sole production. No imitation is like it. Don’t be mis- 


led on something so important. 
Rubens Shirts 




















Trademark 


For Infants 





Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton,wool and 
silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and wool. 
Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can't supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO No Buttons No Trouble 
(30) 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550.233 




































*“Kine Weave’”’ 


Underwear 


is being demanded by 
well-dressed women every- 
where. There issomething 
irresistible about its sheer 
firmness of texture, its 
trim, attractive appearance 
and its perfect fit. The 
new ‘Fine Weave”’ 


OforesteNlls 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 
Hand Finished 


is the daintiest ‘‘ Fine Weave” under- 
wear that any woman can buy. It has the 
same exquisite hand crochet finish at the 
neck as the regular Forest Mills line, 
and is made in all the regular Forest Mill 
sizes, weights and models. The prices 
are the same as for the corresponding 
quality of the regular Forest Mills line. 
50 cents to $4.00 a garment 


We will be glad to send you the 
Forest Mills style book for the asking 


eBrown Durn ell (0 


HICAGO 
eiean TS urrell Redan ‘Dea Bldg. Petite Bldg. 
Building 15 West 19th St. Adams St. & 5th Av. 

















The Simplex Ironer will iron a large table 
cloth in three minutes, other work in pro- 
portion and do it perfectly. How long 
would it take you by hand ? 


It’s easy to have an abundance of spotless 
snowy linen when you have a 


@ Simplex lroner 


In the Home 


The Simplex does five hours’ 
2 ironing in one hour, 
and gives a_more 
B UTIFUL 
FINISH than an 
expert laundress. 


It irons all flat 
pieces and plain 
clothes — the big 
bulk of the ironing, 
and saves hours 
for other work, rest 
and recreation. 
Pays for itself in 
six months. 
Operates by hand or any 
power. Sizes and prices to 
suit any family. eats by 
gas, gasoline or electricity. Gas cost 
only ic an hour. 

Write for FREE “Ironing Hints’ booklet, 
catalog and thirty days’ free trial offer. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
AS58 E. Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 

























YOUR PLANTS NEED 


FLOWERINE F'g2t Food 


a A clean, odorless, convenient ferti- 
Sf lizer, teed to make them 
3 luxuriant, healthy, and produce 

beauties ul leaves and flowers. EXCEL- 
LENT FOR FERNS. Eliminates soil pests. 
No how 5 to repot. Dissolve in water. 

25c package post-paid. Nothing so 
‘ good. Write Today. 


FLOWERINE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Joplin, Missouri 
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The Latest Fashion—Buy Direct From the Manufacturer 


California Flower Bead Chains 


with the natural color and fragrance of Violets (dark and light), Roses 
(pink and red). Orange Blossoms, Golden Poppies, Sweet Clover 
(green). Carnations oe and | Forget-t 7 ea A 
most beautiful chain of any of the na lowers seni any- 

where for$1.00. Cal.Plower Bead Co. ,439},8.Hill St. ,Los Angeles. 





FATHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


windows open. Thad went whistling to bed. 
There was no sound but the light patter of 
Milly’s feet in her room overhead. There 
was -something in the sound of these short, 
light footsteps that took Father back to the 
time when Thad was a baby. Mother used to 
pe Thad to bed in the next room (they 
ived in a four-room flat in those days), and 
her footsteps pattering to and fro sounded 
like Milly’s. When Mother was sure the 
baby slept she would settle down at the other 
side of the table with a bit of sewing, and she 
and Father would talk or read. He hadn’t 
gone into business for himself then; he was only 
a clerk in a coal office. But life was brighter 
for him in those days; they could live on his 
salary and save something. He worked hard, 
but there was no heavy burden of business 
responsibility on his shoulders; he had time and 
strength for some fun now and then—days up 
the river when his mother took care of Thad for 
them, neighborhood picnics and parties. He 
managed to get a few days’ fishing every sum- 
mer then, but now it was seven or eight years 
since he had given himself a vacation. 

Vaguely, without in the least being able to 
define it, he felt that something was wrong 
with the way his life had panned out. He 
could remember how he and Mother used to 
say when the three children were babies: 
‘‘When they get a little older and the business 
is going well we'll take life easy and enjoy 
ourselves.” 

But that time never seemed to have come 
for him. He had gone into business for him- 
self, not because he loved fighting and risk and 
responsibility, but because he and Mother had 
agreed that they must think of the children’s 
future. The children’s future became the key- 
note of their lives. If he were ever inclined 
to forget it in a mere momentary turning to the 
joys of life Mother reminded him. The chil- 
dren and their future were her joy of life and 
they had to become his—in spite of the fact 
that the Creator doesn’t make a man that way! 


HEY grew out of the little flat into a rented 
house, and then, in a period when the coal 
business was unusually flourishing, Mother de- 
cided that they ought to build. She saw, with 
a detailed vision only possible to mothers, the 
time when Jessica and Milly would be giving 
teas and luncheons, and Thad would be bringing 
boys home from college. To accommodate 
this vision only a certain kind of house would 
do. So to the burden of Wilkesbarre Chestnut 
Father added the burden of a house quite 
imposing for Turner Street (Mother afterward 
got the name changed to Magnolia Terrace). 
He staggered for some years under the burden 
of this house—though Mother never suspected 
it, because he had a masculine aversion to 
bringing his financial worries home with him. 
With the house came new needs, and the 
demands of the children seemed to keep pace 
with their astonishing growth. The business 
had to be increased to live up to what was 
expected of it. Father came to know what it 
was to wake up at night with the perspiration 
starting out on him and fear sitting on his 
chest—the man’s fear of disaster and failure. 
Mother, placidly sleeping beside him, never 
suspected these moments. She grew middle- 
aged gracefully, the lines of her handsome face 
becoming firmer, her figure growing plump, her 
head held confidently. She had a clear con- 
science and a serene faith in Father’s ability 
to pay the bills. He had always paid the bills 
without a word, and she, for her part, had 
worked hard when the children were small and 
she could not afford a servant. Now that 
Father had the second largest coal business in 
town she kept two maids; she could wear bet- 
ter gowns, keep herself better groomed; and 
she did so, because she felt that she owed it to 
the children and the family’s standing in the 
community. She had a comfortable sense of 
Father’s tacit agreement in her plans for the 
children’s future and for the good of the family. 
Her life was full of pleasant—not too stren- 
uous—activities in which Father had no share. 
But Father was all business. She sometimes 
scolded him mildly for working so hard, 
but he paid no attention to her—he had the 
American man’s unfortunate absorption in his 
work. This was not a special cause of worry 
toher. She honestly believed that his work 
sufficed him, that he drew all the physical and 
mental stimulation he needed from the coal 
business. And Father, being inarticulate and 
bound on the wheel, did not enlighten her. 


“TUPITER, I wish I could go fishing!” Father 
thought. 

He had the feeling that if he could take a 
week off right now and get the smell and dust 
of coal out of his nostrils he could fight better, 
It would be a matter of a few years only and 
the hardest pull would be over. Thad would 
strike out for himself, the girls would marry, 
and the simpler needs of Mother and himself 
could be met without so constant a straining of 
nerves. Hetried tosummonacheerfuller mood, 
but he was too tired. He longed, with a hun- 
gry, hankering desire, to go fishing. Also he 
felt absurdly lonesome, and a queer sort of fear 
settled upon him. He ‘wished he had some one 
to talk things over with. 

He rose from the Morris chair stiffly, opened 
the lower drawer of a black walnut escritoire 
that was his particular property and took out 
atin box. Clearing a table, he opened the box 
and spread out a glittering array of tiny, 
feathered objects. They were trout flies. He 
knew the name of each, knew where and how 
and when it should be cast. As he fingered a 
Silver Doctor he could smell again the unfor- 
getable sweetness of damp hemlock forests, of 
ferns crushed under foot; he could see the clear 
brown of a pool where at dawn one glorious 
day he had caught the king of that trout 
stream—and he was nearer to open rebellion 
than he had ever been in all his life before. 

Then he made a gesture that was at once 
funny and sad, and thrust his hands into the 
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Power ® eesssessassess 





“Nearly a quarter-century 
of leadership” 


When you buy a fine decoration for your 
home, you select one whose beauty is based upon 
sound principles of art; for you want it to 
retain a high place in the admiration of yourself 
and your friends. 

Why not select your motor car in the same way? 

Resting upon a solid mechanical supremacy covering 
nearly a quarter-century, is the new Model C-Six Stevens- 
Duryea—the fully-developed fine motor-car. This car 
is so designed, constructed and equipped as to permit 
you, care-free, to enjoy the full exhilarating pleasures ot 
motoring, while its distinctive and profoundly beautiful 
lines will surely command admiration now and for a long 
time to come. 


$4500 to $5950, open and enclosed bodies. Catalogue on request 


Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls Mass 


“Pioneer Builders of American Sixes” 


Model C-Six 


Seven Passengers 
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Dust W: 





over your chairs, tables, dressers, brass beds, piano, wo 
brac, you not only remove every particle of dust, but 


everything to its original newness as you goalong. 
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48-K Liquid Veneer Building 
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Do you know you 


home and make 
everything look 


garret if you merely 





By simply moistening a cheese cloth duster with it and going 


work, chandeliers, floors, oilcloth, linoleum and bric-a- 


also take, off marks, stairs, scratches and restore 


Your Home 
as you Dust 
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os o “ Trial Bottle’ , 
Trial Bottle Free , a 
C4 
To prove for yourself what a real household help ys udiecadier itepaste 
Liquid Veneer is, and how it saves time and |” 48-K Liquid Veneer 
labor, write today for free trial bottle. Pod Building, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


* Please send me, free and without 
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pockets of the shabby smoking-jacket. Stand- : Lf 
ing beside the table he caught the sound of feet Accept no substitute; insist | HOME OIL, our new prod- Po Pa 
pattering down the stairs. He jumped guiltily on the yellow package with | nuct,isumequalled for oiling P 
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You'll Receive 


a handsome, beautifully fin- 
ished, full-size Ostermoor 
mattress to give you 30 per- 
fect nights’ sleep for a test. 


OsTeR00h 


MATTRESS $ 


“*Built—Not Stuffed”? 


Securely packed in AS 
paper and burlap, the world’s best 
mattress will be shipped you, ex- 
press prepaid, the same day that 
we receive your ge or money 
order for the price, $15 

This sum will be placed ts your credit, 
while for 30 delightful nights you find 
out what sleep really means on the 
only absolutely even, elastic mattress 
surface, soft and springy, yet firm and 
buoyant. 

Your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded to you without question, if you 
are not satisfied with the Ostermoor;— 
if you are willing to lose the most won- 


derfully light, airy, fleecy sleep-inducer 
you ever tried. 


Write Now 


The Ostermoor Mattress is the only 
mattress made by the Ostermoor proc- 
ess, it will not pack like hair, it really 
supports your body, it is sanitary, non- 
absorbent, never needs repairs, except 
an occasional sun-bath, and is finely 
finished in substantial ticking. 

You will never know what real com- 
fort is, without its eight layers be- 
neath you—“‘built—not stuffed’’"—into 
a mattress of refreshing, billowy soft- 
ness and buoyancy that make you sleep. 

Send the $15 today, or write for 144- 
page free book and samples of ticking. 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
Express 


Mattresses Prepaid 


Best Blue and White Ticking 
4 ft-6 in—45 Ibs. $15.00 
ft-0in—40 ‘* 13.35 








Canadian Agency: 

Alaska Feather & 

Down Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


2 ft-6 in—25 ‘‘ 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50c extra. 
Dust-proof, satin-finish 
ticking, §1.50 more. 
French mercerized Art 
Twills, $3.00 more. 
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Children will mix. Use Lifebuoy 
Health Soap for safety. 


School children 
need Lifebuoy 


School is where they ‘‘catch”’ everything. 


They need a soap that will protect them 
from infection—one that does much more 
than simply take off the surface dirt. 

Lifebuoy is made of pure cocoanut and 
red palm oils, and contains a mild car- 
bolated solution, making it antiseptic. It 
gives protected cleanliness. 

It produces a gloriously radiant skin 
the very picture of health. 


A $5000 guarantee of absolute purity 
is given with every cake. 


Lifebuoy is for babies, children, and 
grown-ups. 


Ii’s the soap with the clean smell. 


LIEEBUOY 


(Carbolated) 
For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 


5 If your Druggist or Grocer hasn't 
Cc. it, send 5c. (stamps or coin) for 
full size cake to LEVER BROS. 
CO., Dept. 9, Cambridge, Mass. 











FATHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


and started to sweep the bright trout flies 
hastily into their old tin box. But at that 
moment Milly appeared in the doorway, a 
scarlet kimono over her nightgown, the toes of 
her little slippers peeping out underneath. 
“Dad! I thought you’d gone to bed! What 
are Fee, doing? What are those things?” 
pointed at the little heap of colored 
feathers, and a faint, dull red crept up Father’s 
cheeks. She took it in with her keen young 
eyes, and he knew that she took it in, but he 
tried casually to throw her off the scent. 
‘Oh, they’re just some old trout flies. What 
are you doing up at this hour?” 
“T came down for something to eat. Aren’ t 
you hungry, Dad? Come on, let’s forage.” 
With a keen sense of relief in the company of 
another human being he followed his daughter 
back to the kitchen. They returned to the 
library with loot in the form of sandwiches, 
cold chicken, salad and tea. These they spread 
out on a table and ate and drank with zest. 
Milly asked a question about the trout flies, 
and Father began to explain the idiosyn- 
crasies of each gay bunch of feathers. As he 
explained the father that Milly knew gave 
place to a younger and more interesting man. 
Father’s daughter leaned back in her chair and 
studied her parent thoughtfully. She was not 
the savage egotist that most girls are at eight- 
een; she was capable of forgetting herself and 
her own interests in the contemplation of 
another identity; and she had her father’s 
practical mind. As she watched him it oc- 
curred to her that there might be something 
outside the coal office that Father liked to do. 
The question that Uncle Curtis had asked him 
at dinner recurred to her. 
‘Are you going on that fishing trip with 
Uncle Curtis, Dad?” 


HE saw the light die out of his face, until he 
looked merely like the father who trudged 
out of the front door to the office every morning 
at 8:15 and came back every afternoon at 
5:30—a medium-sized man with iron-gray hair 
retreating above the temples and entirely miss- 
ing in a circle about the size of a silver dollar on 
the crown of his head; a ragged, iron-gray 
mustache; blue-gray eyes with deep crow’s-feet 
at their corners, and two slightly grim lines 
from his nose downward. In a crowd no one 
would have looked at Father twice; there were 
a dozen just like him on Magnolia Terrace. 
The conductors said good-night to them every 
afternoon between five and six, and their 
families placidly took them for granted as 
Father had been taken for granted for twenty 
years. But Milly, looking at her father now, 
saw him for perhaps the first time, not as 
Father, but as an individual. There was no 
mistaking the expression of his face as he 
lovingly handled the trout flies, or the inflec- 
tion of his voice as he answered her question: 

“No, I can’t go—not this summer.” 

He began to put away the trout flies in their 
tin box and the rods in their canvas cases. 

Milly watched him keenly for a few minutes. 
‘“Why can’t you go, Dad? I should think it 
would do you good. Uncle Curtis goes every 
summer, doesn’t he?” 

“‘T used to go every summer too; but I can’t 
seem to get around toit now. That was before 
you were born.” 

‘What has my being born got to do with it? 
Why, F ather, you haven’t the nerve to tell me 
you can’t go fishing beca: use you have to stay 
home to take care of me? 

‘They both laughed,as if this were an excel- 
lent joke, but Father fussed uneasily away 
from her shrewd young eyes. 

“*Well,”’ she demanded after a minute, ‘ why 
don’t you go fishing?”’ 

“T can’t, I tell you, Milly. 
after things at the office.” 

**Can’t Judson take your place, Father?”’ 

He gave a tired shake of his head. As he 
looked across the table at her an immense 
desire arose in him to talk to her about the 
slump in Wilkesbarre Chestnut, and the high 
cost of daily life, and the longing that ravaged 
him for the sight of a trout stream. Between 
his desire and ‘he voicing of it was only a thin 
wall of pride, and it broke down as he glanced 
at Milly’s grave face. Milly had always been 
nearer to him, someway, than Jessica, or even 
Thad . . and, before he quite realized 
it, Father was talking shop. 


I’ve got to look 


T FIRST it frightened her, and then it 
seemed so absurd as to be funny—the idea 
that Father couldn’t take a vacation because 
he couldn’t afford one. Father, who produced 
new dresses, pocket money, everything within 
reason that a girl could ask for. Father, who 
had always been so generous with his children 
that they had come to look upon him as an 
unfailing fount of money. Father, who was as 
reliable as the clock in Mother’s bedroom! 

“You don’t mean you’re going to—to fail, 
Father?” 

He started out of his abstraction and smiled. 
‘“My gracious! No. I’m solid all right; but 
I mean that a man’s got to strain every nerve 
in order to keep solid. If he keeps his place 
in the running he must branch out. What I 
make I have to put back into the business or 
else be satisfied with smaller business.” 

Milly considered. Then she shrewdly put 
her finger on the kernel of the matter. “Then 
why couldn’t you have a smaller business? ”’ 

He smiled with a touch of grim amusement. 
‘“Well, you see, Daughter, a family like ours 
couldn’t live on a smaller income very well.” 

Startled, she thought of her latest new 
frocks, of the family’s generous scale of living. 
What right had Mother to let them have an 
elaborate party when Father couldn’t afford 
a vacation? Then immediately an intuition 
told her that Mother was as ignorant of Father’s 
burdens as her children were. And another 
thing—where did Father’s good times come in? 

‘*What train does Uncle Curtis take in the 
morning, Dad?” 

“*The eight-ten. 
with him?” 

“‘No, but I’m thinking of having you go!” 

He shook his head, but before he could 
speak she broke out vehemently: ‘‘ You’re not 
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Are you thinking of going 







rate than ever. 


their latest great 
achievement in the 


art of pianoforte 
building. 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 
literature, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


STEINWAY 
Profit Sharing 


For upwards of a quarter of a century 
Steinway & Sons have been pursuing the 
policy of sharing their profits with the buying 
public. The gradual increase of their output 
and resources, coupled with the concentration of 
their plants and the employment of the most modern 
methods of manufacturing, has enabled Steinway 
& Sons to produce and sell their pianos at a lower 
A new small grand piano (5 ft. 
6 in.) in a mahogany case at the extremely 
low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the 
best article at the most reasonable 
cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the care- 
ful inspection and critical exam- 
ination of the public of ‘this, 
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The “S & B” Mackinaw 


» Comfort In A 


4 


» Sporting Coat 


The ideal coat for motoring, 
golf, hunting, skating, skiing 
and all forms of out-door sports. 

Made of the famous all-wool 
Oregon Mackinaw cloth—warm, 
light weight, impervious towind, 
snow or rain, and especially 
adapted for hard wear. 

Cut on mannish lines, nicely 
tailored, its very bigness is at- 
tractive, yet it possesses lines 
which give it chic. 

The model illustrated sells for 
$6.00 and can be had in neat 
checks and plain colors. 

Catalogue illustrating wom- 
en's, girls’ and boys’ Mackinaw 
coats will be sent on request. 


Silberstein & Bondy Company 


9 to 11 West Superior Street 
Duluth Minn. 
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Swiss Hand 


Embroideries 
Robes and Waists 


in Batiste, Marquisette, Linen, Net, Broad- 
cloth, Chiffon, ‘Crtpe de Chine. 
Finest Table Linens 
Tablecloths, Napkins, Centerpieces, Doylies, 
Myber apes Tea Ses, Teas Cloths, Scarves, etc, 
Daintiest Lingerie 
Chemises, Drawers, Corset Covers, Nightgowns, etc. 
Samplesand Catalogue/ree on request 


H. SCHOCH, 225 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


Factory: Lucerne, Switzerland 
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tive in taste and in purity. 


guarantees it so! 


Chocolates alone fill the demand. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. 

















enox (Roeclates 


win candy lovers because they're so distinc- 


e materials 
entering into Lenox Chocolates are the 
purest possible to find—and the seal 


If you owe yourself a real treat, Lenox 


I know they’ re 
Lenox Chocolates”’ 


You never can mistake the dainty, 
delicious flavors of these rare crea- 
tions—some hard, some soft, others 
creamy, fruity; each joyously good— 
because they tickle the palate so! 
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“Oh, you can't fool me! 




























OST'S only 25c, never 

more, never less. We 

assert that 25c is the top 
limit in real value in any face pow- 
der. If anyone could make a better 
powder, we could, for we have had 30 
years” experience, 


Our Guarantee 


Buy a box of Freeman’s Face Pow- 
der for 25c. Use half of it and if 


you do not find it equal to any 50c 

or $1 powder you have ever used, 

return the other half to your dealer 
and get all of your money back. You 
lose nothing in testing 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


we take the risk of your being de- 

lighted. If your dealer can not 
supply you, you may send direct tous. 

We want to give you this handsome 
suéde leather purse fitted with a soft 
lamb’s-wool powder puff containing a 
week’s supply of powder. 

Our object in giving you this purse 
puff is to acquaint you with the charms 
of Freeman’s Face Powder. We 
can tell you how delightfully fine, 
soft and clinging it is, but you must 

try it to really know. 


This Presen 


alone would cost 25 cents in 
any Store, The puff’s hol- 
low centeris filled with pow- 
der which sifts through the 
puff as youuse it. Wewill 
send it free, upon receipt 
of the gold seal from in- 
side the box and five 
two-cent stamps td 
help pay postage 
and packing. 


Freeman 
Perfume Co. 


Dept. 52 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Supporter 


Standard supporter for women, 


New Styles with 


Rubber Cushion Loops 


25 cts. per pair 


Other Styles 
50 cts. to $1.00 


“The name is on the Buckles:”’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you — 


remit ‘direct. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 


514-516 Broadway, New York | 








FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Confort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “‘just as good’’ and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


No. 2611 Nainsook 








100,000 APRONS 


FATHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


having a square deal, Dad! You’re working 
and killing yourself with worry to make the 
money we’re all spending as if it grew on 
bushes. Mother ——”’ 

He raised hishand quickly. ‘Your mother’s 
all right, Milly. She’s worked hard and she 
ought to take things easy now. I want her to 
take things easy ig 

“T wasn’t going to say anything against 
Mother, Dad. But it seems to me you ought 
to take things easy together. If we all could be 
contented with a little less you wouldn’t have 
to work so hard, would you? You wouldn't 
have to worry about business, would you?” 

One of Father’s rare, whimsical smiles flick- 
ered over his face. “If I were poorer I could 
afford to take a vacation,” he said. 

She bobbed her head triumphantly. ‘‘ Ex- 
actly! In order to keep up with your family 
you have to turn yourself into a—a whole 
syndicate! Mother’s ambitious for us, we're 
just plain greedy, and you—you’re easy, 
Father! Now you needn’t look shocked, Dad, 
you are! Why, look at this house. What do 
we need such a large house for? And two 
maids! And look at this party tonight! And 
Thad sone, the most expensive frat going 





_Suddenly there was the flash of a scarlet 
kimono across the room and Father’s head was 
caught in two thin young arms. 

“Daddy-dad, you—make—me—tired !”” 


4 i-- voice sounded queer against the top of 
his head; something wet splashed on the 
bald spot of his crown. A painful, astounding 
lump rosein histhroat. He would never forget 
the convulsive bear-hug of those slim arms; 
they abashed him, filled him with a horrible 
fear that he was going to do something foolish 
himself; and they seemed to warm him from 
his bald spot tohis toes. But after the manner 
of fathers he dodged and said: “There, there, 
you're choking me!” 

Milly slid off the arm of the Morris chair. 
For a minute she stood twisting a forelock of 
iron-gray bair until it stood up straight and 
stiff. Then she gave his shoulder a thump. 

“Stay right where you are till I come back!” 

She vanished and reappeared with a little, 
thin, black book and a fountain pen, With 
an air of important business she squared her 
elbow, wrote and came over to the Morris chair 
again. Into Father’s hand she put a slip of 
blue paper that said: ‘‘ First National Bank. 
Pay to the order of Samuel Maxon, $32.45. 
Mildred Maxon.” 

“‘What’s this?’’ asked Father. 

“Why, it’s a check. Don’t you know a 
check when you see one, Father? The forty- 
five cents is to make it come out even.” 

“Is this your balance?” 

She nodded. ‘I wish it was more; but it 
will be enough, won’t it, Dad, for you to go 
fishing with? ”’ 

A queer mist swam before Father’s eyes. He 
opened his mouth, but no words came out. 
That inconvenient lump had lodged again in 
his throat. He felt rather than sawhis daughter 
settle upon the arm of his chair. 

With one hand she grasped the lapel of his 
coat and with the other she clutched the iron- 
gray forelock which was still sticking up from 
her last attentions. 

“Don’t say you won’t take it, Father! 
I don’t need it; honest, I don’t. Iwantyou to 
go fishing more than I want anything else in 
the world!” 

She loosed the lapel and fumbled for the 
pocket of his vest, into which she crammed the 
slip of blue paper. As he felt those fumbling 
fingers a foolish, delighted grin trembled on 
his lips. Not for uncountable treasure would 
he have told her he did not need $32.45. He 
felt younger, shaken out of his rut of despond- 
ency, curiously moved and alive. 

“How can I go fishing, with everything 
there is to do tomorrow?” he demanded, his 
voice queerly husky. 

“‘Now, Father, I’ve thought that all out. 
You're to write down full instructions to 
Judson for the whole week. I shall take them 
to him myself first thing inthe morning. I'll 
let Judson know that I’m on the spot even if 
you have gone fishing. I'll look in on him 
every day, and if there seems to be the least 
thing wrong I'll let you know. But there 
won't be, not with me around!”’ 


GAIN that delighted, foolish grin over- 
spread his face. “But your mother,”’ he 
objected feebly. ‘‘I’d have to be off at seven 
in the morning, and I wouldn’t want to wake 
her up when she went to bed so late ——”’ 

‘**Father, will you stop fussing and let me 
manage this business? It’s high time you 
thought about yourself—at your age. And 
I’m going to put my foot down. There are 
several things I’m going to change. Now 
you're to go upstairs and pack your bag. I'll 
set my alarm clock and call you at half-past 
six. If Mother wakes up tell her to go to 
sleep—you're going fishing. And here—here’s 
your box of fuzzy things.’’ 

He took the box of flies. Milly tucked the 
rods under her arm. Then she grasped him 
firmly by the elbow and turned him in the 
direction of the stairway. 

They stole upward with the tread of con- 
spirators. At Father’s door they grinned at 
each other grins of perfect understanding and 
mutual respect. Father turned the handle of 
the door and went into the room where Mother 
was tranquilly sleeping. Inside of him was a 
happiness warm and inexpressible. 

He took from his pocket the crumpled slip 
of blue paper. Smoothing it out tenderly he 
put the check for $32.45 carefully away in an 









Complete Conservatory Course 
Under Master Teachers * 


At Home 


You Can Easily Learn 
To Sing, Or To Play 
Paderewski? | OF Teach the Piano 


Saar In Your Spare Time 
Very Small Payments 


great artists Endorse 
these Home Lessons. 

No accomplishment offers so many advantages and pleasures as music. No matter where you 
live, or what your age, sex or occupation, if you have the least desire to sing, or to play any instrument 
you can’t afford to miss this opportunity, not only to gratify that desire, but to become a thoroughly 
proficient musician, by means of these lessons which you can study in your spare time at home, No 
matter how far you may wish to carry your musical studies you will receive—at a small cost and small 
payments—the best instruction obtainable anywhere, under our 


Faculty of Eminent Teachers 


Each member is an artist of international reputation, trained by the best American and European 
masters—a specialist who has had years of successful teaching experience in his particular branch of 
music. We teach the following branches of music: 


Piano Course For Students 
A Complete Conservatory Course Me a master musician, who 
origunted and poriccted by William H. Sherwood obtained universal recog- 
nition as one of America’s most talented pianistsand most thorough and successful instructors—a@ pupil 
of Kullak, Deppe and Liszt, The sum of his training under these great masters, combined with 
the results of his own 30 years’ experience as teacher and pianist, Sherwood put into imperishable form 
in this course of correspondence lessons, for the benefit of thisand future generations. Every difficulty 
is explained and the subject of each lesson made so.clearand plain that any one may readily comprehend 
it. Aweekly examination or test is given on each lesson. - . 
That is why our courses are so far in advance of other methods. That is why our students will 
attain absolutely certain results, at less cost and in less time than can be secured by any other methods 
of study. You can take these lessons in your own home and in your spare time, with the same 
success as though you came to Chicago for each lesson. 


The Sherwood Normal Piano Course 
Enables Teachers To Increase Their Earning Capacity 


Mr. Sherwood’s methods, both in general musical analysis and in arm, wrist and hand training 
for technique and musical expression, are, indeed, many steps forward in the evolution of musical art. 
The musical profession greatly needs thoroughly trained men and women, both as performers and 
teachers. No matter what your previous musical training, or what your ambitions, you cannot afford 
to fail to carefully investigate the splendid opportunity offered by our Normal Piano, Voice, Harmony, 
Composition, Counterpoint, History, Analysis and Appreciation of Music Courses to increase 
your professional ability and income. More than 5000 teachers are taking our Courses of Lessons. 


VOICE CULTURE. “itt the did of the Edison Phonograph 


By GEORGE CRAMPTON 

Graduate of the Royal College of Music, London, Eng.; formerly a member of Queen Victoria's private 
choir, Buckingham Palace; noted baritone singer and eminent teacher of the art of singing. The 
Phonograph has made it possible for you to study under Mr. Crampton and receive his personal instruc- 
tion—even though you are at the other end of the continent—with absolute success and satisfaction. 












Endorsed by Thomas A, Edison himself. 


Take MUSic Lessons 


Counterpoint and Composi- 
Harmony tion by Adolph Rosenbecker, 
pupil of Richter, noted composer and conductor, 
and Daniel Protheroe, eminent composer, direc- 
tor of the Arion Club and the choir of Dr, Frank 
Ww. eee oe tA , 

oy nalysis an ppreciation o 

History Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
noted critic, teacher, concert artist and musical 


e e by Fi 
Public School Music ? crx’ 
leading authority among Public School Music 
Supervisors. 


Choral Conducting 00. 


ers. Cornet, Violin, Organ, Mandolin, Guitar 


editor of the Chicago Tribune. and Banjo, by equally eminent teachers. 


SIEGEL-MYERS 


Correspondence School of Music 
“ The Foremost Correspondence School of Music’’ 


has successfully taught thousands of ambitious people, in theirown homes, during the past nine years— 
mothers to teach their children, students to prepare to teach, teachers to increase their efficiency, men 
and women to revive their interest in music—fully satisfying the desires of each for a thorough musical 
education. You will find our successful students in almost every land the sun shines upon—and the ease 
and thoroughness with which they master our lessons fully demonstrate their simplicity and complete- 
ness. Students wiil attain absolutely certain results, at less cost and in less time than by other methods 


=“ Easy To Pay For 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


We have arranged a monthly payment plan to encourage music lovers and suit the convenience 
of all who do not desire to pay for a full course in alumpsum. You do not feel the cost of the course— 
the payments are so very small. 


Diplomas and Degrees Granted 


Our institution is the foremost school of music of its kind and has a record of years of successful 
teaching experience. Diplomas and Degrees in Music from our School give great prestige. First, 
because our Faculty is made up of great artists; Second, because our standard of work isso high; Third, 
because our lessons are highly endorsed by so many great musicians. 


Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We guarantee to teach youto your entire satisfaction. If at the completion of your course you 
are not satisfied with your progress we will refund every cent you have paidus. You take no risk. 


FRE E Valuable ART CATALOG 

AND BOOK OF PROOF 

Our valuable 80-page illustrated Art Catalog and Book of Proof fully ex- 

plains this exceptional opportunity to study music under master teachers at your 
home, during your spare time, /t’s Free. Mail Coupon. 


Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music 
320 Monon Block, Chicago 
















320 Monon Block, Chicago. 
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Sherwood e 
One of the World's 
fa IR 
Artists. (a 
cs A a Registrar: Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music, 


see SE 


. Send us the name 

1ven way of your dealer 

(who should keep 

Dean Lockstitched Aprons and Rompers) with 

7 cents for packing and postage and we will send 
you an Embroidered Round Apron. 


The W. H. Dean Co., xuw YORE hey 


Please send free of all expense or obligation, your beautiful 
Art Catalog, with full particulars and terms of your music 
lessons at home, under master teachers. 





old bill case beside the first note he had ever 
had from Mother. He felt like a giant, equal 
to anything. The road wasn’t so steep after 
all—and, by Jupiter, it was worth while! 

In her room he heard Milly winding up her 
alarm clock. Then he began to pack up his 
rods and flies, his old clothes and felt hat, 
moving with immense caution and with many 
guilty glances toward the bed, on his face the U 
expression of a boy who has got up at dawn to 
see the circus come in and doesn’t want the 
family to know it. 







Name Age 


Street Address 


City Town State . a 
Do you play? Sing? __...____ Teach? 


__.What musical instruction have you had?_____ 














Do you wish to prepare to teach ?__ 





OLD CARPETS 


Lp Pte ed ae © BE oe ee obs - 5 FN -) ee he 
Ve — Sieg ee ee oS 2 — oe lowe a Oe len a 


In which of the above courses are you most interested ?__ 
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 Baivea 


Time— Ready cooked—instantly 
available for preparing many 
Ihe 


Trouble—No inconvenience — no 

soaking—no picking—no boiling — 
Money—Nothing but fish—no 

bones—no waste—no spoilage — 
B. & M. Fish Flakes are caught in the deep 
cold sea waters—cleaned—cooked—slightly 
salted—placed in ays lined con- 
tainers— Not a speck of preservative used. 


Burnham 8 Mori 
7 Fish Flakes 


a 10c—SIZES—15¢ 
r (Except in Far West) 


fas) Choicest parts of the fish — delight every member 








of the family and can be used for almost countless 
ways of preparation, but they are certainly good in 


Codfish Balls Creamed Fish Wh 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder Hi 


Try one tin of B & M Fish Flakes—your grocer 
will gladly endorse and supply it. If he is out of it, 
mail us 10¢ and we will send you a full size 10c tin, 
all charges prepaid. 

Free Book of Recipes— Every housewife should 

write for Good Eating, a little volume containing 

many new recipes, menus and valuable table 

information by the well-known domestic scien- 

tist, Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor of the 
‘*Boston Cooking School Maga azine.’ 


Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 
Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn—New pack- 
ing now ready—tender, sweet, creamy—a revelation in 
canned corn, Order a case from your grocer to-day. 

















The Charm 


of Woman 


is enhanced by 
the perfume of 
most alluring 
oe character. 


5 ceur de Jeannette 


JEANNETTE) 


The only true embodi- 
ment of the 


Glory of the Garden 


by the first perfumer 
of France — 


PARIS 

Adds to a charming per- 
sonality the exquisite fra- 
grance needed to make it 
mostdistinctive. Two-ounce 
bottle, at dealers, $3.15. 

Sample of Coeur de Jeannette for 
20c— actual cost, postage, etc. 

PARK & TILFORD 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Sole Agents in the United States 














You could not fail to be delighted with a 


LYON & HEALY PIANO 


Write to Lyon & Healy for the name of the nearest of the 258 
dealers who sell and recommend the Lyon & Healy Piano. 





e Containsillustrations, prices 
Fine Catalo Free and very interesting details 
of piano construction. 


The LYON & HEALY PIANO, manufactured by the world's 











largest music house, from the best of material, is just what you 
would expect it to be. By examining this piano, you will learn 
what you should insist upon in any piano you buy. 


Easy Monthly Payerents tf desired. 


LYON & HEALY, 23-68 E. Adams St., Chicago 


BING’S TOY DOGS 


ad 


KR 
Asks Your Tey Dealer John Bing sce york nv. 


e 100 in Script, $2.95. 100 Hand En- 


paid. (2 sets 
envel for each.) 100 Payee ed Cards, 8100. Sumples free. 
H. EDWARD HARVEY & , 3114 N. 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 

















HOW OTHER FOLKS 
‘LIVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


quantities at reduced pecs and at special 
sales. However imperishable articles are used 
in the family generally, and these may be 
bought cheaper in quantities or at such times 
when they can be bought cheaply by the piece. 
I buy winter goods at the end of the winter 
season and summer goods in the autumn. 
Sometimes I find at reduced prices samples 
and soiled garments, which, when washed, 
become as good looking and as serviceable 
as when new. When shopping I always visit 
several stores before making my purchases, for 
many times more than enough money can be 
saved to pay for the extra time spent. One 
day a few weeks ago, for instance, I found that 
a certain grocer was asking $1.40 a bushel for 
potatoes, while at the next grocery store 
potatoes which were just as good were selling 
for $1.15 a bushel. The purchase was made 
and 25 cents saved. The same day, and in 
the same manner, 5 cents was also saved on 
a pound of nut meats, making a saving of 30 
cents on the two purchases. 


M* BOOKKEEPING system is very simple 
and requires only a small amount of time, 
_ itis really complete. Just a common note- 

ook ruled with a lead pencil to show a date 
column on the left, a column for the items in 
the center of the page and two columns for 
dollars and cents on the right. At the begin- 
ning of each month the salary for the previous 
month and the cash on hand are entered at the 
top of a new page in one of the dollars-and- 
cents columns. All money coming in during 
the month is also placed in this column. As 
soon as possible after any money is paid out it 
is entered in the other column. The date and 
item of purchase are always kept for reference. 
At the end of each month the two columns are 
balanced; and the money paid out, together 
with the money on hand at the end of the 
month, must equal the total of the other 
column. It is an easy matter now to go through 
the items and pick out the cost of any article 
for the month, and when this cost has been 
determined a note is made in the book at the 
end of that month’s record, so that in case 
reference should be made to it at some future 
time the work need not be done again. 

There are many ways in the household in 
which a saving can be made. Meat left-overs 
can be worked again and tempting dishes made 
of them. Another very good scheme is to keep 
just enough money on hand to do for the month 
by making it go as far as possible; in this way 
I get good value out of the money spent. I 
strive, in preparing each meal, to cook just the 
amount that will be eaten. When this is done 
there is no waste and fresh things can be had 
for each meal. Then there is the small garden 
at the back of the lot, with fresh, crisp, satis- 
fying radishes and lettuce and green cucumbers 
and tender string beans and luscious tomatoes. 
Money cannot buy these, yet money is saved 
when you grow them yourself. 

Following is a list of expenditures, by items, 
for the last year: 


Rent. . : © as $216.00 
Groceries, Meats, “Milk, etc. ees a 157.46 
Clothes . . : Sa Cees 87.45 
Vacation and E xtras. > ee ee 80.34 
Fuel. . Pt eater, Vat they ics eS 50.50 
ME Toy a Gre. Se eee eH GS 24.00 
_ (2) eee eee ee a 15.83 
EE ey cece ee ee 10.98 
Be ee oe 9.10 
ES ee ae ee eer ee 1.38 

SY a ae ae re $653.04 
Sk Kw ees Sh Re 
RI croton tay. XG ae 653.04 

i: a 


Not very much to save out of a salary of a 
thousand dollars, some will say; but it required 
some hard work and some hard thinking to 
save that much. If any more money is to be 
saved the salary will need to go up; for the 
cost of our living is about as low as it is possible 
for us to make it and still live in a comfortable 
and respectable manner. 


How Another Family Does It 


URING the last fifteen years my income 

has averaged $1000 a year. Ten years of 
that time there were five in the family; the 
last five years, owing to the death of my hus- 
band, there have been but four; and since 
September of last year, when one of my sons 
went to college, there have been but three. 

The income proportions allowed a year for 
necessities have been: rent, $300; food, $400; 
fuel, $100; clothing, $150—which leaves $50. 
The rent, fuel and clothing seem to take care 
of themselves, but the food problem is the 
hardest to keep within limits, chiefly because of 
the fluctuation of prices. One must keep the 
balance of food essentials and see that the food 
is nourishing; it must have variety, and it 
must be kept within a certain price. 

The immediate family consists of my sister, 
my two sons and myself. During the last year 
our income has been a little larger than before 
(one year it was only $600). My oldest son 
now earns $800 and I have a personal income 
of $600; but carfares and luncheons for my son 
are $130 a year, and I allow the boy in college 
$100 for his incidental expenses. My son who 
earns the money invests the $170 remaining 
from the extra $400 in clothing and pays for 
his vacation in the summer. I divide the $150 
allowed out of my $1000 for clothing for the 
other son and myself. 

At the beginning of each week I make out a 
menu for that week and write out the cost of 
every article used. Then each day I purchase 
what is needed for that day and pay cash for 
everything. 

The argument is used that one pays more 
by purchasing in small quantities, but my ex- 
perience is that it is cheaper to do SO, because 
in this way one does not get more than is needed 
and there is no waste. 

T also buy coal by the ton, because one does 
not use it so generously as when there seems to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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why Maish Comforts 
give “warmth without weight” 


Write today for this sample of the wonderful Maish ‘“‘filling”’ 
shown below. See how thick it is—how light and buoyant—how 
it expands to twice its height the moment you open the box! 


It is this unique filling, made into a downy one-piece layer, 
the exact size of the finished comfort, which makes Maish 
Comforts twice as thick as the ordinary kind, as warm and 
light as the most expensive Eiderdown. 


And in heanty, Maish Comforts are as far beyond comparison 
as they are in utility. Exquisite covering designs in moss and wild 
roses, ‘aeyennthom uae, poppies, insettias; Persian and conven- 
tional fancies, new border and medallion effects, with silk embroid- 
ered edges, make their owners proud to show them on their beds. 


Write for samples today! 


Write us for this cross-section of the Maish “ filling’’-—see just 


how thick, light and buoyant it is. With it we will send samples 
of the new coverings, also the Maish booklet and name of your 
nearest Maish dealer. Write today! Tue CuHas. A. Matisu 
Company, 1125-1135 Bank Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Three covering materials: Maisaline, Maisateen and Maisilk. Prices: 
Baby Comforts, $1.25 to $2.50. Crib size, $1.50 to $3.50. Full size, 
$3.50 in Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk. Extra large, $4.75 up. 


For sale by good dealers everywhere 


Laminated 
Cotton-Down 











Booklet 





New Style Book of Sewing Machine 





se 
Dutch Furniture | Sews Faster Runs Lighter 
This valuable booklet is free. It illustrates | . 
— ~~ ge lool asst Cy sien Dutch | Lasts Longer More Beautiful 
rts rafts furniture—ideal pieces for every = 
room in your home. | Easier to Operate 
asf Sta tasers Keen eater ia at Has Less Vibration 
t a teresting story about this elegant - : 
tune ead the clever Dutch Craftemen 2 fashion Makes More P erfect Stitch 
it, imparting to each piece, which bears our branded | 
Trade Mark, a distinctive touch and individuality. | Don’t fail to learn full particulars. Send for 
We will send you the address of our Associate | Booklet. 
Distributor nearest you. Call on him and ask to see 
Limbert's Arts & Crafts Furniture FREE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY | CoxrOCZree Dept. B 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept.L Holland, Mich. e “2 » Pres. Chicago 














Educate Your Child | 






CLASS PINS ssoces 








| 
at Home | 
Under the direction of For Society or Lodge—College or School 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. FACTORY TO YOU 
(Established 1897) Any style or material. Made to order. Special 
A unique system by means of NNG725 Offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
which children from kindergarten . enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
to 12 years of age may he educated letters or rumerals, but not more noi 


than shown in illustration. Order by number, 
Silver Plate $1.00 Doz Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver $2.50 Doz. Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
7 grade goldand silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
eS en ace ee Fobs, etc. ,at moderate prices. Send for FREE 


entirely at home bythe best modern 
methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of a school witha 
national reputation for training 











THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 10W.Cl St. Baltimore Ma catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. BASTIAN BROS. CO., 5 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





EEL-PROOF, mar-proof, water-proof. Easy to 

apply—hard to wear out. Send for 

Free Booklet and Panel finished with “61” 
Test it yourself. You may dent the wood, but theVarnish won't crack. 
If notat your dealers’, write Pratt & Lambert-Inc.,75 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. InCanada,17CourtwrightStreet, Biidgeburg, Ontario. 






























Send for 


THESE TWO BOOKS 
Yeo have often wished you 


could step into the quaint 
shops of Japan and China. 


Take advantage of the opportu- 
nity we offer you to Shop in the 
Orient while you sit in the com- 
fort of your home. 


These two beautiful books, ‘Arts 
and Crafts of the Orient’ and ‘“‘How 
to Give Japanese Entertainments,” 
enable you to buy all the latest im- 
portations from the Orient at prices 
surprisingly low. Our buyers ‘‘on the 
ground”’are purchasing in large quanti- 
tiesand shipping direct tous. We give 
you the benefit of our quantity orders. 

Enjoy the comfort and charm of.a genuine 
Japanese Kimono made in Japan. Our cata- 


log, ‘‘Arts and Crafts of the Orient,”’ shows a 
large assortment in colors. 


Drawn Work and Hand Embroideries, 
as shown and priced in our catalogs, are a 
revelation to lovers of exquisite hand work. 


Many Unique Novelties for fairs, parties 
and Japanese functions. 


Gifts, dainty and beautiful, the kind you 
would like to receive. All prices. 


You will find these two dainty books 
a treat to read and treasures to have. 
They are FREE. Send TODAY. 

l our prices include delivery free 
toyourdoor. Best bank references. 


THE THOMPSON COMPANY, Importers 
Shanghai, China Yokohama, Japan 


Address Orders to American Office 
117 New Montgomery St.,SanFrancisco,U.S.A. 














4 VERY dress style looks its best 
“J when the plac kets and seams are 
held smoothly in place with 


FETS 
Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


Our trade mark, 
It's n the 


Invisible Of 
Eyes 
Sc 
Won't Rust 
PEET BROTHERS 
Deptt Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lustesiie Mandl lvet 


(Makes the Chaps disappear) 


The greatest relief ever devised for chapped, red 
or rough skin, irritation, chafing or sunburn. 
Not a cream but a translucent jelly. Ideal 
after shaving. Tubes 10c and 25c; Jars 35c. 
° ° 
Lustr-ite Nail Enamel 

Peer of all Nail Polishes—In cake form 25c 
a box. Used by 90% of Professional Mani- 
cures. Sold everywhere. Six samples and 
booklet ‘‘Well Kept Nails’’ for 4c. 


1 Franklin St. 
a 41 Franklin St. 






















Peckham’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes | 


Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 


Send us your old Ostrich feathers and 
from them we will make a magnificent W illow 
Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your Pa shade — 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 
National Bank of Commerce. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 








and Curling department cannot be equaled, Write for prices. 


Peckham’s, 602 Washington,Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 





HOW OTHER FOLKS 
LIVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


be an unlimited supply. As it is we heat only 
the living-rooms with the furnace now and use 
oil-burners in our sleeping-rooms in extreme 
cold weather. In addition I have a small gas 
range which I use in the warmer months, the gas 
for which averages seventy-five cents a week. 
We sift all our ashes and save one-third of our 
coal. The cinders we use in the furnace inthe , 
spring and autumn, when it doesn’t matter if 
the fire goes out once in a while. 


S FAR as the weekly menu is concerned 
the week beginning Monday, February 
19, is a fair sample. An allowance of seven- 
teen cents is made in each meal for milk, 
butter, potatoes, cereal, salt; sugar and coffee 
or tea. We have but two formal meals: break- 
fast and dinner, my son being away during the 
day. For luncheon my sister and I have a 
simple meal of bread, milk and fruit, and the 
cost is not more than twenty cents and comes 
easily within the allowance, as does the laundry 
work, which averages twenty-five cents a week. 
Most of the washing and ironing I do myself, 
except a few large flat things which are sent to 
a laundry, together with collars and cuffs. 
Besides buying food in small quantities I 
find it less expensive to buy by the day, be- 
cause often one can utilize left-overs and the 
menu can be changed to suit the occasion. 
For Sundays we usually have either roast 
beef or roast lamb, sometimes in very cold 
weather roast pork, once in a great while 
fowl—and once a year roast turkey! What is 
left from the roasts is made over in the most 
appetizing manner possible, and the expense 
of these ‘“‘made-overs” has been reckoned 
with the expenses of the previous week. 


Monday, February 19 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal, sig semen hee Fried ee 
Coffee . . - $0.17 
DINNER 


Warmed Lamb, Creamed Potatoes With 
Parsley, Pudding (Reheated), Tea . . $0.17 


Tuesday, February 20 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal,-Omelet . ...... .- »« $0.12 
Fried Potatoes, Coffee . eee 
$0.29 
DINNER 
Minced Mutton on Toast, Baked Potatoes, 
UG en wae ers ae tk Wet cal a, eee 
ARES NS eet a ee ak a .20 
: $0.37 
Wednesday, February 21 
BREAKFAST 
Coren, GOCOn 6 6 6 we! 8 me ey or Ge 
Liver Se ee leek 10 
Creamed Potatoes, Coffee. 5k wes AF 
$0.37 
DINNER 
Lamb Stew, Baked Potatoes, Tea. . . . $0.17 
Rice Pudding . % i ahaa 05 
$0.22 
Thursday, February 22 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal, Beefsteak . i. © « © We ree 
Fried Potatoes, (¢ ‘offee . 17 
$0.42 
DINNER 
Chops. . . «6 «@ « « 2.465 ee 
Baked Potatoes,Tea. . . . 2... - Ad. 
Prune Pie. . Se ee & w Be 10 
; ; $0.57 
Friday, February 23 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal, Fish Balls .,.. .. . . . $0.10 
HOEEEUERMR s 6 6 ee 4k ele Uf 10 
MIGROS 6 8s. Shoe Ae ee ee ee 
$0.37 
DINNER 
Baked Haddock ....... . . $0.25 
Baked Potatoes eae 4 ee! ee Ply 
ee ey 6 ek kk lt Ue 10 
. $0.52 
Saturday, February 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal, Meat Cakes ....... + $0.20 
Creamed Potatoes, Coffee ...... Ad 
$0.37 
DINNER 
Fish Salad. chow & « & %S eRe 
Graham Pudding i © « & ot wha 10 
Coffee. . eS wok « © teteers 17 
$0.42 
Sunday, February 25 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal, Bacon ....... ~~. . $0.10 
PME 5 4 lk ee tlle lk ee ee 
Popovers . . -me~ Som FS ¢ & & .08 
Cre caaned Pot atoes eo * @ © 8 eee 
$0.47 
DINNER 
meas Beet 55 2 & 2 %e G1 Se 
Baked Potatoes. . .. . +. + « «6 « A? 
Creamer wanes =. 6 6 te tw 10 
TOMO PIG 8 6 aie en ipprnme! oriies eee 
$1.42 


The total cost for the week was $6.15, while 
the actual expenditure for articles that were 
purchased during the week was as follows: 


1 Pound of Figs . . . . + $0.20 
14% Pounds of Steak at 20 ‘cents <a 25 
2% Pounds of Haddock . ; 2S 

10 Pounds of Graham Flour at 4 cents . .40 

1 Shredded Fish . : 10 

5 Pounds of Beef for Roast at 20 cents . 1.00 

i! Quart of Onions. . ; .08 

4 Peck of Potatoes ......-. 10 

“1 Dozen Eggs . . eee 45 

2 Pounds of Butter at 40 cents an elas .80 

2 Pounds of Sugarat64%cents .. . 13 

1 Lemon . eas .03 

1 Quart of Milk a Day at 9 cents a a .63 

Laundry . ee hoe 25 
Package of Cereal rare, See 14 
OS eS ea 


Certainly on a small income one must live 
the simple life; but if one strives to make it a 
success and does not faint and fall by the way, 
or, falling, picks one’s self up and struggles on, 
there are a zest and a pleasure in life that are 
certainly reward enough. 


To start fun 

just show this puz- 
zling picture to friends. 
i] | Answer sent upon request. 


deceive the user only. 
| 











Hl A sallow, “‘lifeless*’ skin needs 
| waking up; needs the invigorating 
i} friction action of a Pompeian mas- 
sage. As the cream rubs in and rolls 
out, the mild friction starts the 
rosy blood coursing again through 
HI “dead’’ skins. An ordinary unsci- 

| entifically made cream can’t wake 
up a‘‘lifeless’’skin. Pompeian can. 
| Telltale lines on the face (of 
Mh work, worry or oncoming age) are 
| often due to sagging muscles. These 
facial muscles must be exercised; 
must be made strong enough to 
resist. A Pompeian massage does 





Trial Jar 
| and 
Calendar 


(see below) 































/ Which is Chaperon? 


Hi Can you tell which is the oldest —the chaperon? The 
i chaperon looks nearly as young as the girls themselves. 
| Will artificial means thus retain one’s youthful looks? 
| Never! Rouges, cosmetics and such devices do no per- 
manent good, may work serious harm, and, above all, 


| Pompeian Massage Cream is the natural means to 
beauty because it aids nature. Use Pompeian and be justly 
i proud of your honest, fresh, youthful appearance. 


POMPEIJAN 


Massage Cream 


il “Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.” 


exercise and strengthen the mus- 
cles of the face to a degree not per- 
mitted by an ordinary cream. To 
keep away telltale lines many, many 
years, use Pompeian. 

Important. You can’t be too 
careful what you put on your face. 
Stick to a massage cream of known 
value. Do you realize why an imi- 
tation or substitute is offered? Be- 
cause it costs the dealer less and he 
makes more —at your expense. Get 
the original and standard massage 
cream. Get Pompeian. 50,000 
dealers sell it. 50c, 75c, $1.00. 


sent for 10c (coin or stamps, but a 10c piece please, if convenient). 
il For years you have heard about Pompeian. 
try it, but have delayed. 


You have meant to 


Each day that you delay you make it 
just so much harder to preserve or regain your youthful beauty. 
1913 ‘“‘Pompeian Beauty” Art Calendar (see below) is 32 by 8 in. 
MI Reproduced in exquisite colors, pink and dark green. 


In four 


years, because of their artistic beauty and practical value, the ‘‘Pompeian 
Beauty” Art Calendars have become most popular of all. 
sending 10c piece if convenient.) 


(Don’t hesitate about 


Clip coupon now, for trial jar and art calendar. 


Art Calendar. 


. State 


Cut along 
dotted line, 
sign and 
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1 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find 10c 
(stamps or coin) for a 
trial jar of Pompeian and 
a 1913 Pompeian Beauty 
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Given To You As: 
, ExtraValue 


nos hereertiwha 
itygenuineblackleather. 
Birch frame, polished 
Mahogany finish. 












Did you know 
that this chair is 
given to you, 
actually given to 
you as extra 
value with your sapepasee of foods, 
soaps, and many other household 

supplies direct from us, the manufacturers? It is 
thé “‘ Profit-Bonus”’ you gain by factory-to-family 
diréct dealing. When you buy from us direct you 
save extra profits and expenses. This big saving 
is returned to,you in the form of this fine chair or 
your choice of 1600 other articles equally desir- 
able—all of which you obtain without extra cost 


y LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Our Products are of the highest quality and are used 
in good homes everywhere. Buying direct from us you 
get Products and Furnishings both for what you'd ordi- 
narily pay for Products alone. Do you wonder that 
there are over two million people now dealing with 
us? Many have furnished their homes completely, 
and clothe themselves and their families without 
extra cost with the extra value obtained in this way! 


You Pay No Money 


We send Products and Furnishings both (your selection) 
on 30 days’ trial. You pay no money until you have seen 
and tried them yourself! If dissatisfied in 30 days, return 
the goods and we will refund you freight- and delivery- 
charges. The Larkin Guarantee protects you always. 


Send For Big New Catalog 


so you may make your selection at once! Contains pic- 
tures and descriptions of all our Products and of our wide 
assortment of Premium Merchandise, including furniture 
of all kinds, carpets. clothing, furs, jewelry and many 
other home and personal comforts. Send Coupon today. 


Colonial Table No. 20160 — Choice of Quarter-sawed Oak, polished 
finish or Mahogany veneered top and legs, and solid Mahogany 
rail and shelf, dull finish. 





Chicago. 
(Send Coupon to Nearest Address) 

Mail me your large new Catalog No. 41 containing over 

1600 money-saving offers. 


Name 


bs Ca, Buffalo, N.Y. Peoria, Ill. 
| 
[ sa 














THE GREATER 
SHARE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


The blue surface of the lake seemed absolutely 
smooth. A light, fitful breeze slipped over it; 
for now and then the oak leaves stirred and it 
was cooler; and ripples from somewhere reached 
the shore, washing audibly among the peb- 
bles upon that part of the beach where the 
little girls, wading with skirts cautiously lifted, 
cried warning of the stones. 

Carvell surprised his wife sitting in the open 
window of the morning-room, smiling at the 
exclamations of the little girls and keeping 
watch of the small boys in bathing suits dar- 
ing each other to venture farther out. 

For the first time since they had come 
home he found Agnes in the light blue silk 
afternoon dress, without neck and with short 
sleeves, which he had bought her abroad. 
She had been sewing. She tucked away some 
thin, white material and jumped up facing 
him—coloring down her bare neck. She held 
out her arms to him. 

“Agnes!” he cried at the strangeness of the 
change in her and awed by it. He kissed her 
once, and again, very gently; for he saw the 
awe in her eyes and felt it in the tremble of 
her lips against his. ‘‘ What is it?” 

He felt her little fingers clutch him close. 
“My husband!” she murmured. 

“What?” he breathed. She threw back her 
head so her eyes looked directly into his. He 
stroked back her hair from her brow. ‘‘ What?” 


E SUPPORTED her so she could not turn 
away, so she closed her eyes that they 
would not yet give him their answer. 

‘Listen!’ she commanded. ‘The voices of 
the children! They’ve been coming here to the 
beach to bathe and play every fair day all the 
weeks we’ve been home. Yet I never heard 
them so happy till this afternoon! Look after 
them. Ican’t—I don’t want to open my eyes 
yet. I’m seeing—I’m seeing—look, my hus- 
band! The little boys—they aren’t going out 
too far? Little Howard is there—Virginia’s 
little Howard. Oh, happy Virginia ! a Oe 
But he’s not enough like you.’ 

“I see them, my sweet. They’re quite safe.” 

“Then pick me up and sit here somewhere 
where you can see them and I can hear. Hold 
me very close, my husband. You’re everything 
I’ve got. I miss my mother so—oh, I miss my 
mother! I went down to see her old doctor— 
the dear old man that brought me into the 
world. He was so sweet tome! But I needed 
to see you! But I couldn’t want to see you in 
the office or even talk to you there. I wanted 
you here—in this beautiful place—home!” 

He bundled her up in his arms; hers clasped 
about his neck. Sitting and rocking gently 
with her he held his wife to him for a long time. 

“Feel for my sewing behind you, Howard. 
Give it to me.” She loosed her arms from him 
long enough to spread the bit of cloth so he 
could see the shape in which it was cut. ‘‘Such 
atiny thing! Did you know they were so very 
little, Howard? But I bought the pattern 
myself and cut it out myself. So little, so tiny! 
But, beside this, what is the business—all busi- 
ness—everywhere? What are a few more hours 
beside you now compared with being insepar- 
ably—forever with you, Howard—forever—as 
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you will receive a quarter-poun 


204 Washington St. North 
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of Nobility Chocolates — the final aaa in the blend- 
z 


are all that their name implies—supreme in quality and 
flavor, first in rank among the better sweets. 
choicest ingredients and wrapped in a manner befitting 
their high quality, they realize confectionery at its best. 


In 1-Ib., 2-lb. and 5-lb. packages. 


Bg 
Nobility Chocolates — $1 a lb. 
“‘Satisfaction-Box” To Try 
Simply send us the postage (10 cents), your name 
and address and the name of your dealer and 


box of Nobility 
gn re by return mail, postpaid. Add 


loose-WiLES ©mrany 


Boston, Mass. 


on 
Yours — 

a Quarter- 
Pound Box 


ing of fruits and flavors with the choicest of chocolate. 








Made of the 
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| Guarantee To Cut Down Your Meat and Grocery 
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| st crm | logsallcanes on Bills For 30 Days 
G. P. 190 “‘Inseparably—yes, forever!” he whispered. 
“As long as life goes on da A if you will let me put my 1913 RAPID Fireless Cooker in your kitchen 
a ty And from outside came the voices of the and send you my FREE Recipe Book. IfI should fail at the end 
; ~ ; H o a month —to cut down your meat and rocery i Ss, to 
i he Caloric children setting out on their way home. save — <i. your teenage give you better-tasting, more 
ourishing food than you ever had before — you to be the judge — 
iil take back my — re charges both ways and yer will 
e not lose one penny. i y 100,000 women are cutting down 
Fireless Cook Stove FLOSSIE FISHER tei be by tsing ny RAPID | 
o e 
ina Christmas Crate AWARDS FOR AUGUST This Free Book Tells How 
’ + . Write for it today and get my special 30dayofferon the new 
It’s the Perfect Christmas Gift ‘ e 1913 RAPID withcomplete highest Lot og} odathaeboy Sol 
For the last two years the demand for the Caloric at Prize Winners ing Outfit. Inside each compartment also each plunger is 
Christmas time has been so great that we have decided Stori lined with pure aluminum. Radiators guaranteed 15 years. ) 
- send out _ Now aoe ~— ina at haar ories 
day crate. The woodwork of the crate is stained holly j 
green _ the = pod inside is tied with red —just the M =. Longo ag pepe WM CAMP: BELL COMPANY, Dept 1 13 DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
sort of a parcel you 4 
like to see under your (age 12 and 14), Scotland 
Christmas tree. Ruts B. KILLOUGH (age 13), Texas 
_Make your Christmas DoroTHY CROOKALL (age 13), Ontario 
Fircless the ~ Tuomas Scott (age 12), West Virginia 
is built ine, = GLEN CARMOUCHE (age 12), Michigan 
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Cook pede: eee Be pod nore aiiak Sud eltieted GREGORY CHORLIAN (age 10), Egypt ERE’S rust,or pull offinthe wringer. It saves time, 
to the exact height most convenient to the user. Send SAMUEL and JEAN ELLISs (twins, age 9), New York eye-strain, temper, and gives better fit 
for a Caloric catalog. You will:be surprised at the variety BENNY CRAIG, Yukon anew looks. wear and satisfaction. . 
ot cinir tan the cause * Nakane oye cack eathiie for TRUE HAYNE (age 8), — Dakota d better wa The Koh-i noor Dress Fastener has won the 
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LMAN, Wisconsin ’ garments, s to your interest to 
Dealers Please Note: Ww stn tee a a on 2 eee A ke Ba, cd oll have them made with Koh-i-noor Dress 
neg yo bles. See Koh-i-noor Dress Fasteners at Fasteners. 
ric exclusive Roll of Honor your dealer’s, and you will say, Good-bye, 10cacard of12,atleading stores everywhere. 
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mendously ones : ; refer you to one who can. 
profitable. GRACE FINNEY (age 14), Texas With Koh-i-noor there’s nothing to hook or 
We'd like to LEONORA CHAMBLISS Virginia to button; snaps shut and stays shut until Write for Premium Book and see the sifis 
oy “ee ELENOR JEFFERIES (age 12), Arkansas you unfasten it. Wash proof too—won't redeemable for the coupons on each ca 
about our new EmiLy M. RuGGLEsS, Massachusetts ‘ 
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Women Agents Wanted! LULU SHELBURNE, Virginia 
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an account y spending your spare time E 7 > (a e 14) North Carolina 
showing your friends in your own town our VELYN JOHNSTON (ag ° 
line of fancy and staple wash goods, waist MyrtTLe VAN EVERY (age 12), Texas 
and suit materials, skirts, handkerchiefs, etc. ALBERT BECK, New York 
Write now for beautiful free samples and IRENE LEONARD, Tennessee 
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. ALICE JENKINS (age 9), Colorado i 
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incomes. Free samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG. CO., 34 Main Street, Brooklyn, New York 














































We 
shall give 


$500. 


in Cash Prizes 


for amateur cro- 
chet work, in addi- 
tion to 1500 prizes 
in Lustabrite Cro- 
chet Cotton. 

/ Write for full particu- 

{ lars of our prize contest 
4, which closes December 


Ist, 1912. 


Lustabrite 
Crochet Cotton 


is a superiorized product of the very 
highest grade. Our Lustabrite Perle 
(sizes 3 and 5—12 colors—size 8 white 
only) is wonderfully lustrous and silky. 
Our Lustabrite Cordonnet Special (15 
sizes 1 to 150) isa closer twisted, highly 
mercerized cord, white and écru. 

Ask your dealer for Lustabrite Cro- 
chet Cotton. If he cannot supply you, 
write us, giving dealer’s name, and we 
will see that you are supplied. 

Send for our special design sheet B, 
giving six new designs, which we 
furnish with crochet hooks and material 
to finish at the price of the crochet 
cotton. 

Design No. 7 (at the bottom of this 
advertisement), the beautiful star cen- 
terpiece made from Lustabrite Cro- 
chet Perle No.5,with crochet hook and 
three balls of No. 5 to finish—75 cents. 


CYNTHIA MILLS, Dept. A, Boston 





























































ON GLOVES BY. ORDE! REN 
DIRECT ron u 


sa 5 ore ph om — eaten. - $1. 69 


1 clasp Mannish E ‘aelish 
Capeskin. — 7 
Ta. < é 95¢ 


1 clasp Arabi sien Fu ' 
pl we ie ’ a. 1 95¢ 


1 clasp Grey Su€de . . 89c 


Illustrated catalogue 
on request 


We prepay postage. Gloves made 
to order to match any gown a 
at catalogue prices. 4 


Money refunded if 
you are not entirely 
satisfied. 


W.WSmith & Co. | 
226 Lafayette St. 
New York 
















Cold Rooms 


Heat Regulated Automatically 
by Device that Never Sleeps 


Attach the Honeywell Tempera- 
ture -Regulator to YOUR heating 
plant. Can be used on either hot 
water, steam, gas Or hot air systems. 
Keeps perfect, even temperature in 
rooms all the time. You pay no 
attention to dampers and draft. 
Sleep in the cold room — wake with 
the room comfortable for dressing. 
No matter how quickly weather 

changes, your home is automatically 
kept at degree of heat you desire. The 


LIONEY WELL 






















































I | TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 


makes no mistakes. Prevents accidents by fire. 
Saves all running up and down stairs ‘ ‘tending 
to furnace. Absolutely noiseless in operation. 
No springs to rust or break. Perfect governor 
control. Big coal saver. Modest in price, Easily 
installed. Guaranteed 20 years. 


Write today for our Free Booklet 


Honeywell Heating Specialty Company 
201 Main Street, Wabash, Ind. 





















25 Designs —All Steel 


x and Spec 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you Et 2, our wae Catalogue 


We can save ‘you money. 


x] Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North 8&t.. Kokomo, Ind. 





DANGER ROCKS IN 
MARRIED LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Kate abounded in apologies for her thought- 
lessness, while Edward looked his astonish- 
ment at my want of courtesy. 

I took up my sewing and they watched me a 
few moments in silence. Then Edward went 
to the piano and began to play. I have never 
since heard Schumann’s “‘ Carneval” without 
living over again those minutes of anguish. I 
sat as helpless as a trapped and tortured ani- 
mal, facing the ruin of my happiness. At last 
I could bear it no longer. There must be some 
way out. I beckoned to Kate and we left the 
room together. 

**Put on your coat,’ I said in the hall; ‘“‘I 
want to talk to you and I can do it better 
outside.” 


E PACED the length of the garden in the 
darkening twilight. Then I spoke, and 
my voice sounded queer and unnatural. 

“ag 3 want to ask you a question,” I began. 
“Tf it pains you please forgive me. I am suf- 
fering too much. Why did you rush out of the 
room when I came in last night? ”’ 

“*T know what your suspicions are, Mar- 
garet,” said Kate after a slight pause, “but 
I assure you your husband never moved from 
his place.” 

I felt suddenly nauseated. With a shudder- 
ing recoil from detail I went straight to the 
point. ‘“‘ Kate,’ I said, ‘‘on your word of 
honor, do you love my husband?”’ 

se No,” came the prompt reply. 

“Does he love you?” I asked. 

There was another pause. My heart sank. 
Then she said hesitatingly: ‘I don’t quite 
understand. I can tell you at least that no 
word of love has passed between us. And 
another thing, he certainly doesn’t love me as 
he loves you. There is no doubt whatever 
about his love for you.’ I waited, silent, and 
presently she went on: ‘‘ You see, Margaret, 
you are always so busy with the children and 
the cooking and the sewing. You have no time 
left for your husband. Isaw from the first how 
he was neglected, and, as I liked him, I used to 
think what I could do for him. I am not much 
good at housework and nursing, but I do know 
how to please men and [ like doing it.” Still I 
kept silence. I was thinking hard. Kate con- 
tinued: ‘‘I am really glad you have spoken, 
Margaret. I couldn’t come to you, could I, 
and say I thought your husband was falling 
in love with me?”’ 

“Then you did think so?” I asked. 

“Since last year I have suspected it,’ she 
confessed. 

‘*And yet you kept on coming?’’I said. 

“Well, you would have thought it queer if 
I had refused your invitations,” she explained. 

“*T should have understood,” I assured her. 

A light dawned for her. ‘Then you knew 
too? ”’ she said incredulously. 

““T knew,” I affirmed. 

““Well!’? she exclaimed. “I thought you 
had never noticed anything.” 

“Do you know me so little?” I asked. ‘‘How 
should I not notice? Can you lose a limb with- 
out knowingit? And this is more than the loss 
of a limb to me. It is a question of life and 
death. I have not, surely, at this time of day 
to tell you what my husband’s love means to 
me. You know what I gave up to marry him. 
Do you suppose that kind of work wouldn’t 
have been more congenial than household 
drudgery? I do the drudgery because it is for 
him; but if Ilose his love 

“But you haven’t lost it!’ broke in Kate, 
‘and you won’t. See here, Margaret, I’ll go 
straight home tomorrow and I’ll not come 
again. The next time you invite meI shall be 
traveling somewhere on the Continent.”’ 

“And you leave everything in my hands?” 
I asked. 

“T’ll do anything you wish,” said my friend. 

“Then leave it all to me,” I said again. 
“‘T begin to see my way.” 

With a mutual impulse we clasped hands. 
Our friendship was saved. 





t WAS true that I had begun to see my way, 
although Isawit beset with difficulties. Ihad 
realized my mistake at last. For four years I 
had been steadily sacrificing my husband, and 
I had done it with the best conscience in the 
world. I had been a devoted mother to our 
children, but for Edward I had been little more 
than a preoccupied housekeeper whose duties 
ended with cooking his meals and caring for his 
clothes. Nay, I remembered with shame that 
when the babies were little even these duties 
had not been regularly performed. 

To besure I might point to the fine condition 
of the little folks as a justification of my devo- 
tion. But it occurred to me for the first time 
that their healthy normality might itself be a 
reason for not overdoing this virtue. Was it 
necessary, for instance, to sit with them every 
night until they went to sleep? I resolved to 
begin immediately to train them to go to sleep 
alone; it took just a fortnight. I made other 
resolves, too, on that eventful night as I lay 
awake, waiting for my husband to come up- 
stairs. I would wear pretty clothes again and 
do my hair as he liked it, although it took much 
longer than the way I had adopted for conven- 
ience. I would begin to read with him and keep 
my domestic worries to myself. I would re- 
member I was a wife as well as a mother and 
would try to fill again the place I had left vacant. 

It was no wonder that, susceptible to sym- 
pathy as I knew him, he had been attracted by 
Kate’s charming attentions. I saw, too, that I 
had even maintained my friendship at my hus- 
band’s expense. In the extra labor involved by 
Kate’s visits I had spent much precious time to 
which my husband had a better right. 

“Edward,” I said when my husband had 
come upstairs, as I buried my face i in his breast, 
“I’m not half good enough for you.’ 

“Oh, Magsie, darling ”? His voice broke. 
I lifted my head. There were tears in his eyes 
and a strange, beautiful light. 

“Thank God!”’ I said in my heart. 

And that was how I dealt with my crisis. 


NOTE—This is the third installment of a series on 
“*Danger Rocks in Married Life.’? The next one will 
appear in an early issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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I Saved $10 at the NATIONAL” 


Mrs. J. W. Mass, Portland, Ore., writes : ‘‘I saved 
$10 at least in buying from the ‘NATIONAL’.’’ 


Is a saving of $5 or $10, yes, or even $15, worth while to you? 

Are you interested in saving money ? 

Do you care to buy your apparel at a cash saving? Does it interest you to have 
your money go farther — to buy more clothes for the same money ? 

And beauty and style—these pleasures must appealto you. Your better personal 
appearance, increased personal attractiveness and beauty—these are important to you. 

And yet all of this pleasure and saving we promise you if you buy your Fall and 
Winter apparel at the ‘‘ NATIONAL.” 

All of this delight in better style, in clothes of more perfect becomingness and this 
saving in money—all are yours if you start now by writing for your copy of the 
‘*NaTIONAL’’ Money-Saving Style Book—Now. 

Why not you, too? Why not save money, too? Why not have the delight of 
more stylish and becoming clothes ? 

Why not, indeed? It is only necessary to make the beginning now by writing for your 
‘‘NaTIONAL’” Money-Saving Style Book. And itis yours free, simply for the asking. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
mt? $10.95 to $35 miei 


Just think of a Tailored Suit, a beautifully tailored 
suit, of splendid material, actually made to your own 
individual measure — and the prices as low as $10.95. 


Imagine, if you can, your satisfaction, imagine the 
becomingness of a suit so tailored to your order and 
imagine your pleasure in such a bargain. 

In writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask for sam- 
ples of materials for “NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure 
Suits, and state the colors you prefer. Samples are sent 
gladly, but only when asked for. 
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No. 10640 
Velveteen 


$12.98 






Copyright, 1912 
National Cloak & Suit Co, 
New York City 


“NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Prices 
on eel Liana 






Waists, F - «+. 69c to $6.98 
Skirts, . ° fer 98to 9.98 
Ladies’ Dresses, . " a 6.98 to 24.75 
ats, . ‘ R ‘ ‘ 1.49to 9.9 
Gloves. F 25cto 2.85 
tadied? Ready-Made Suits, : 9.98 to 17.98 
Misses’ and Junior Suits, . 8.98 to 15.98 
Ladies’ Coats, . i . 6.75 to 29.75 
Misses’ and Junior Coats, . i . 5.45to 16.98 
Raincoats, . . ‘ P : . 4.98 to 11.98 
RE es, 5 ‘i Z 1.95 to 18.57 
Fur-Lined and Fur Coats, . 12.98 to 49.95 
Children’s Coats, ° 1.98 to 6.75 
Children’s Dresses, . 49cto 1.98 
Boys’ Suits and Overcoats 2.98 to 9.98 





ae 9? We ost- 
The “‘NATIONAL”’ Policy: age lad express 
charges on all our pets to any pase of United States. 
Every i AL" garment has the te Le yey 
Guarantee - This tag oe that a 
return any eurment not satisfactory to you we 
refund your money, and pay express charges both ways. 


No. 9711 
Cheviot 
$9.98 


221 W. 24th Street 
National Cloak & Suit Co. New York city 
NOTE we sits 23 branch stores and no agen i TRO RAE 
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We have sent out 
hundreds of thou- 
sands Bf sample 
cakes. Write for 
yours today. 





Write for your 
sample cake 


In this crystal clear soap we 
have caught the real odor 
of violets. Every time you 
wash with this sample cake 
you will enjoy its fresh 
fragrance. 


Jergens 


Violet Glycerine Soap 


Send us a 2c stamp and we 
will send you this sample cake, 
enough to last severaldays. Your 
druggist will supply you when 
you have used your sample cake— 
10c a cake, three cakes for a 
quarter. Get your sample today. 
Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co.,Dept.O, Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Smell it 
Hold it to the light 


» mm 2 Look for the name JERGENS 
2 
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Light Weight Tien 

N every curtain and bolt 

of yard goods is woven 
.““AURORA REGD.” Look for 
it. Insist on the Genuine. 
It is your guarantee that you 
are securing a drapery fabric 
that has practically all of the 
wearing qualities and beauty 
of expensive silk hangings at 


a fraction of the cost. 


A wide range of distinctive patterns in 
colors to match any decorative scheme— 
ideal for casement windows, doorways, 
bungalows, etc. 


Your dealer ag a noew eamples. 















































“The Original Phonographic Method” 
Awarded Medals—Chicage, 1893; Buffalo, 1901 


ENGLISH GERMAN FRENCH ITALIAN SPANISH 


It enables amyone to learn any language in the easi- 

est, simplest, most natural way. The Cortina-phone 
Method makes language study a pleasure and at the same 
time gives you a practical speaking knowledge. 


IDEAL HOME 8TUDY METHOD 
Our free booklet tells all about the Cortina- 
phone Method andthe Cortina Courses, 
also our easy payment plan. 

Write for it to-day 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF 
LANGUAGES 














Established 1882 











WHEN THEY WENT 
BACK TO THE LAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


during the winter. The foxgloves did well. 
They were beautiful; but, one and all, they 
were spotted purple, and they swore at their 
near neighbors until it was fairly demoralizing to 
go near the garden. Some of the hardy phloxes 
reverted to magenta too; and the rose-of- 
Sharon bushes, planted at the back of a shrubby 
mass because a fascinating garden book grew 
fairly hysterical over the virtues and beauties 
of “the new white and shell-pink varieties which 
have replaced the old and unbeautiful purple 
altheas,”’ blossomed, the second summer, in 
abundant and uncompromising magenta. 


Ne evidently likes magenta. The 

Sentimentalist is cultivating a taste for it 
and has reached the point where it no longer 
irritates. ‘‘What is the use of Nature study if 
one cannot acquire at least a moderate degree 
of Nature’s broad tolerance?” she says to her- 
self firmly; but the tolerant attitude is main- 
tained with difficulty at times. 

During the first summer on the farm the 
Farm Fiend found his wife sitting wearily in 
the melon patch one evening, a spray pump 
beside her and a tin can partially full of squash 
bugs in her lap. 

‘‘Nature may be all right,”’ she remarked 
dubiously as he came up to her, “but one gets 
too well acquainted with her up here.” 

The man grinned. ‘‘ Yes, living with the 
Old Lady is rather different from meeting her 
occasionally in a club,’”’ he admitted. 

The Sentimentalist shook the tin can absent- 
mindedly and looked with profound distaste at 
its occupants. 

“‘[’m beginning to worry about myself,’’ she 
said. ‘‘The world doesn’t look so beautiful to 
me as it did. I see crawling and creeping and 
sucking and stinging creatures everywhere.” 

The Farm Fiend laughed. 

“Tt’s no joke,” the Sentimentalist explained. 
“I don’t see why all entomologists don’t go 
mad, They would if they tried to garden and 
farm and entomologize at the same time. I used 
to be able to look at a plant or tree without 
noticing its blemishes or associating it with 
bugs or worms; but growing things just means 
battle or murder or sudden death to me now, 
and I’m almost as bad about animals and 
birds. I’ve acquired a large and varied assort- 
ment of enemies—things to hate—and it’s 
rather awful.” 

“Cheer up,”’ advised the unsentimental man. 
“Don’t hate the things; just kill them.” 


HE shook her head. “Now if that isn’t 

just like aman! A mancan kill things be- 
cause he thinks it is sport or because he thinks 
they ought to be killed, but a woman usually 
has to work herself up to the killing point. I 
have to hate things in order to kill them, and 
I’m all worn out and poisoned through and 
through with hating. It’s giving me indiges- 
tion and headaches and sciatica, just as the 
New Thought people say it will. 

**T wish I’d never read those chapters about 
‘pests’ and ‘ principal enemies’ in the garden 
and tree books. I used to adore even a skimpy 
orchard. NowLhavea big, beautiful one of my 
own. Dol go into it and lie down in the clover 
under the trees and stare up through the 
branches at the sky and dream beautiful 
dreams as I did in other people’s orchards? 
No, I don’t. I just wander from tree to tree, 
worrying about San José scale and canker 
worms and codling moths. 

“When I drive things are just as bad. I 
want to get out and burn every caterpillar’s 
nest; and a yellow branch on a chestnut tree 
makes me sick at heart because I know the 
chestnut blight is marching down our road and 
will probably take those splendid trees in our 
woods and pasture next year. And instead of 
catching my breath in sheer rapture over splen- 
did elms I peer up into them for traces of elm 
beetles. And when there are beautiful maples 
clustered in front of a farmhouse I only see the 
dead limbs and wonder if the borers are at work 
and how long it will take them to kill the trees. 
When I see larkspur my brain automatically 
quotes: ‘These are white grubs that eat the 
roots’; and when I smell roses I say to myself: 
‘Hellebore for rose bugs’; and I don’t eat cab- 
bage any more because the minute I see it I 
tell myself to ‘spray with Paris green until it 
begins to head, and after that with kerosene 
emulsion.’ 

**And as for squash—I never want to see 
another squash. I’ve handpicked too many 
squash bugs. Don’t talk to me about Nature 
study! I’d rather get my vegetables from a 
market and my flowers from a florist and not 
know a blessed thing about Nature—only just 
enjoy Nature.” 

To all of which the Farm Fiend made reply: 
“You're tired.” Then he took the spray 
pump and the squash-bug can under one arm 
and asmall woman under the other and went 
toward the house across the lengthening 
shadows on the grass. 


Be as they turned the corner of the wood- 
shed the woman who did not like Nature 
stopped, and, still with a comforting arm 
around her, turned and looked back toward 
the garden. 

The setting sun bathed the rows of vegetables 
in pale golden light, and,. farther to the left, 
touched the crimsons and blues and yellows 
of the flower garden to vivid glory. Beyond, 
across the meadow, little amethystine shadows 
were stealing here and there and purpling 
toward the woods’ edge, where a group of slen- 
der white birches shook them off and gleamed 
defiance at the coming twilight. 

The woman looked and sighed—a sigh of 
satisfaction, fluttering and soft and long. 

** Not so bad after all, is it?’’ murmured the 
Farm Fiend, tightening the arm around her 
waist. 

**Heavenly,”? she said, leaning her head 
against his shoulder. ‘‘Heavenly, and all 
our own!” 

He kissed her. 

Then he put away the spray pump and 
killed the squash bugs—not because he hated 
them, but just as a part of the day’s work. 
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Unshrinkable | " 
Moth Proof Blankets 


Woolnap Blankets /oo’ better and ave better than ordinary blankets. 
One glance and one feel of the fingers show their unmistakable quality. 
Yet they are sold at a price so low as to be amazing. 


Nashua 
‘Woolnap Blankets 


have proved themselves warm enough for Canadian Winters. They 
look and feel so exactly like wool—if we didn’t tell you that they are 
made of cotton, you ‘d feel sure they contained more wool than so- 
called ‘ part-wool’’ blankets costing two or three times as much. 
Their nap is soft and permanent, they are made in handsome patterns 
and have a most rich and attractive appearance. They wash perfectly, 
and the nap stays nap (not hard kinks) after washing. 

Cotton blankets heretofore have been weak. Y ou will find Woolnap Blankets 
three to six times as strong as others, and vastly better for wear. 

Woolnap Blankets with their all-wool appearance, their strength and dura- 
bility are possible only through huge investments in experiments and special 
machinery and processes. They are made by high-grade operatives whose 
families have worked in the same mills for generations and who take pride in 
making Woolnap Blankets unequalled in quality. They are blankets of which 
any woman can well be proud. All colors, all weights, all sizes. 


If you want to see what WOOLNAP BLANKETS are like, send 
12c and get a doll’s size, white, gray or tan, for the little one. 
Try to tear it with thumb and finger and see how well it’s made, 


Sold by Leading Shops 


40 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York 





POND 


Amory, Browne « Co. 
= e ar rem a = ml 
*s Most Women —* 
and Children | 


do not know what it is to 
wear comfortable garters 
that don’t jerk, pull, strain, 
break. Why not get the 
kind that does noneof these 
things? See picture—how 
sensible they are—how the 
Cord runs through Slides, 
never jerking or yanking. 


The Wilson 


is the easiest and most dura- 
ble hose supporter made, 
and itsavesmending. Don’t 
wait. Try the Cord and 
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F or hin Shampoo 


A few drops of C.C. 
Parsons’ Household Am- 
monia to a basin of water 
will give a really pleas- 
ing and beneficial sham- 
poo—very cleansing. 

A delight in the bath 
—a little makes it 
invig Orating and 
exhilarating. 
























Slide Wilson at once. Read 
offer. | OUSE hol 
For Girlsand Boys 2 to 14 | Gates 


years—shoulder style or pin- 
| to-waist style, black or white 
| web, 25ce. Give age. 

For Women and Misses, 
belt or pin-on, with cord and 
slides, 25c. Silk finish, 50c. 
Women’s shoulder style, 
extra easy, a boon for 
Maternity wear, 50c. 

If not at dealer’s, we mail postpaid 
on receipt Of price. Wear thema 
week, then if not the best you ever 
had, return and we'll refund money. 


A. M. WILSON CO. 
101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa 








Different Sizes—at Grocers 
Beautiful Balancing Bird 
MAILED FREE 


Instructive, interesting toy for chil- 
drem, free, with our book describ- 
ing dozens of ways to lessen labor. 
Address 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
(Established 1880) 
46 Sedgwick Street, Brooklyn, N.Y- 


























Aids digestion. 
Cleanses the teeth. 
Sweetens the breath. 


Will not stick 
together when car- 
ried in the pocket. 


6 pieces for Sc 
Free Sample Upon request we will mail you 


free of charge 2 cents’ worth. 
Then if you like it ask any dealer for 


The ‘‘Mizpah” Pepsin Chewing Gum 


i seen 


Advance Styles in Feather Creations “* Gu sofn"ai'cos Eten are Datincine 
We save you Money on Feathers because we sell Direct from Maker to Wearer 


Our materials are immported from the best markets and made up im our 
own £actory—the LARGEST flower and feather house in the country selling 
direct to the wearer. When you buy from us you pay Only one profit. ~ Not 
only do you save money by buying from us, but you will fimd our styles 
and effects away ahead of amy others. We are designers—mot jmitators, 


Ostrich Band No. 826 43- 
Very full, beautifully curled. Each piece is wired separately and curled. 
Rich and stylish and will be much worm this season, Can be trimmmed om any 
style hat. Very becoming. 36 inches long and 6 inches wide, Colors: Black, 
White, Emerald, Royal Blue, Browm, Leather, Mais, Pink, Light Blue, 
Old Rose, Purple, Fuchsia, Navyand Gray. Price, postpaid, only $1.65. 


“@@% Ostrich and Marabou Creatiom No. 830 
Awonderful creation of ostrich and marabou, modeled after the latest Parisian 
style. llinches long, 9 iuches wide. Colors: Black, White, Black and White, Combination, Emerald, Royal 
Blue, Brown, Leather, Mais, Pink, Light Blue, ‘Old Rose, Purple, Fuchsia, Navy amd Gray. Price, only 
‘ournad for two = styles, 
or money refund 


If you are thinking of Furs, 
sit right down and send a postal 
to the Alaska Fur Company, 
1219 Market St., Philadelphia, 
for their beautiful new Free cat- 
alog. You will be surprised at 
the low prices we quote this year 


THE WALTER F.WARE COMPANY 
PHIL ADELPHIA,U.S.A 


























$1.00, postpaid. Send in Your Order Today—Prompt Shipment. See ourad- inthe October Ladies’ Home 
Itis mone too early to think about practical gifts for Christmas. Remember — Satisfaction guaran! 
Write today for Booklet ‘‘A.’ 


ROYAL FLOWER & FEATHER CO.,427-A Ludlow St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 



















Baby's Bath 


Where Baby is bathed the temperature 
of the room is as important as the tem- 
perature of the bath. A 


_ Reznor Gas Heater 


solves the problem easily and accurately. 
It will bring the room to the desired tem- 
perature in afew minutes and maintain it 
at an even degree indefinitely. 


There is no other heating appliance so 
useful, reliable, convenient, versatile and 
economical as a 


Remor GasHeater 













































































superiority . 
















need. 


Remember, the REZNOR is the ORIG- 
INAL Copper Reflector Gas Heater, and 
it has THIRTY-SEVEN IMITATORS, 
each one of which proclaims REZNOR 


It creates no odor—It creates no smoke. 


Remember the name—REZNOR! 
will never forget the Heater! 


Your Gas Company or your leading 
dealer can show you the size and style you 
If not, let us know and we will 
promptly see to it that you are supplied. 
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Manufacturing 
Company 
MERCER, PENNA. 































delicious 


boiling water. 


with vanilla. 


angel cake, 








Turkey 


and other good things are eaten at 
the Thanksgiving dinner, why not 
top off that dinner with one of those 


Knox Gelatine Desserts 


and have some pleasant surprise for 
your family that day, making every- 
body thankful and happy? 


Thanksgiving Dessert 


% box Knox Gelatine; 4% doz. rolled stale maca- 
roons; 1 doz. marshmallows, cut in small pieces; 2 
tablespoonfuls chopped candied cherries; 
blanched and chopped almonds; 1 cup sugar; 1 pint 
heavy cream; vanilla; 4% cup cold ( 


solve in_boiling water, add sugar, When mixture is 
cold, add cream beaten till stiff, almonds, maca- 
roons, marshmallows and candied cherries. 
Turn into mold first dipped into 
cold water; chill. 


If the dessert given above does not happen to 
please you, send your grocer’s name for our 
Free Recipe Book 
**Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” telling of 
other good things to eat in desserts, ice creams, 
sherbets, salads, candies, etc. 


Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 








Either package makes 
2 full quarts of jelly. 





\ Ib. 


1 water; 4 cup 
Soak gelatine in cold water, dis- 


Flavor 


Remove from mold; serve with 


CHARLES B. 
KNOX CO. 
13 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N, Y. 
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AGENTS 
WANTED 


High Class Dress Goods; Silk, 
Cottom, Wool. Trimmings, Rib- 
bons, Buttons, Silk and Cotton 
Petticoats. Biggest and Best 
line ever offered, Write today 
or full information. 


CASE IMP. AND.NOVELTY CO., 70 Maim St., Cortland, N.Y. 





THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


Her face grew. very tender. “I know. 
James Macauley has told me more than one 
tale of hours spent there when you needed 
sounder sleep. It’s a hard life, and it’s going 
to be my delight to try to make it easier.” 

Red Pepper sat up. «It’s not a hard life; 
it’s one of many compensations. And now 
that I have one permanent compensation I’m 
never going to think I’m being bates used, no 
matter what goes wrong. Come, let’s stroll 
about. I want. to look at every separate thing. 
This piano—surely the sum I gave you didn’t 
cover that? It looks like one of the sort that 
are not bought two-for-a-quarter.”’ 

“No, Red; that was mine, It came from 
my old home with Aunt Lucy-—that and the 
table and two of the chairs. And Aunt Lucy 
gave me this rug made from the old drawing- 
roomcarpet. I built the whole room on therug 
colorings. You don’t mind—do you, dear?— 
my using these few things that belonged to 
me in my girlhood in South Carolina? ’”’ 

“In your girlhood? Not—in your Wash- 
ington life?” 

““No, Red.” 

She looked straight up into his eyes, reading 
in the sudden glowing of them under their 
heavy brows the feeling he could not conceal 
that he could bear to have about his house no 
remote suggestion of her former marriage. 


“ALL right, dearest,” he answered quickly. 

“T’m a brute, I know, but—you’re mine 
now. Will you play for me? I believe I’m 
fond of music.”’ 

*“Of course you are. But first let’s go up- 
stairs, I’m almost as proud of our guest-rooms 
as of this.” 

““Guest-rooms?” repeated Burns, ‘‘ We’re 
to have guests, arewe? But not right away?’’ 

““T thought you'd be eager to entertain those 
bachelor friends you mentioned, so I lost no 
time in getting a second room ready for them.”’ 

** Well, I don’t know.” Burns was mounting 
the stairs, his arm about his wife’s shoulder. 
“We don’t need to have any guests for a year 
or two, do we?”’ 

““Why, Red!” Ellen began to laugh. “I 
thought you were the most hospitable man in 
the world.” 

** Allin good time,” agreed her husband com- 
fortably. He looked in at the door of the gray- 
and-rose room as he spoke. ‘Well, well!” he 
ejaculated. And again he was silent, staring. 
When he spoke, “Would you mind going over 
there and sitting down in that willow chair 
with the high back?” he requested. 

His wife acceded, and, crossing the room, 
smiled back at him from the depths of the 
white willow chair, her dark head against its 
cushioning of soft mingled tints of pale gray 
and glowing rose. 

Red Pepper nodded at her. “I thought so,”’ 
said he. ‘* This isno guest-room. This is your 
room.” 

“Oh, no, dear! My room is downstairs 
with you.” 

He crossed the room also and bent over her. 
“This is your room,” he repeated. “It’s easy 
enough to recognize it. It looks just like you. 
I’ve been uncomfortable about you downstairs 
whenever I had to leave you. You'll be safe 
here with every window wide open.” 

She looked up at him, mutely smiling, but 
something in her eyes told him that all was not 
yet said. 

Red Pepper leaned still lower and kissed 
her. “It will be easy enough to have an ex- 
tension of the telephone brought up here for 
me,”’ he added. 

But she shook her head. ‘*‘ Don’t settle it so 
quickly,” she urged. 

“You said there was another guest-room,”’’ 
he said presently. ‘The bachelor’s room—if I 
= _ up my mind to ask him. Is it next 

oor?” 


HEY went together to look at the bache- 

lor’s room. Burns surveyed it with satis- 
faction. ‘‘The jolliest room for the purpose 
I ever saw,” he confessed. ‘‘And I know the 
bachelor who will sleep init. He’s downstairs 
now, in the small room out of ours.” 

‘Bob? Why, Red fe 

‘We'll have a door cut through. The tele- 
phones shall be in there, then they won’t dis- 
turb you. They won’t bother Bob a minute. 
And when I come in at two A.M. I can slip in 
here, shove the boy over against the wall and 
be asleep in two minutes.” 

“*Red! All my preparations for the bachelor! 
The desk, the reading light by the bed “ 

““They suit me admirably. I mever saw a 
better arrangement. The two rooms make a 
perfect suite—when the door is cut through.” 

‘€ And where willyou put our guests? There’s 
only one more room on this floor of any size.’ 

‘* Let’s go and see.” 

Catching up a brass candlestick from the 
bachelor’s desk Burns lighted it and proceeded 
to explore, Ellen at his side. 

‘*Here’s your second room,” said he, throw- 
ing Open a door at the back of the hall. 

““This box? It’s not a really comfortable 
room, dear, even ifI do my best with it. Your 
bachelor will not stay long.” 

‘Best not make him too comfortable. 
Nobody wants him to stay long.’? And Red 
Pepper closed the door again with an air 
of having settled the matter to his entire 
satisfaction. 

‘* Redfield Pepper, please consider this care- 
fully,” said his wife as they returned to the 
gray-and-rose room. ‘‘Remember how long 
you have had that downstairs room; you are 
attached to it, perhaps, more than you think. 
You have been a bachelor yourself a good 
while.” 

** And am supposed to be old and set in my 
ways,” interpolated her listener. He stood 
before her with folded arms, a judicial expres- 
sion onhis brow. Beneath his coppery hair his 
black eyebrows drew together a little above a 
pair of hazel eyes which glowed with a light 
that somewhat impaired the gravity of the 
expression. 
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The Greatest Educational Help 
of the Century 


Answers Every Question a Child 
Can Ask. 

W hat is electricity > 

How does a camera take a picture > 

W hy is iron colder than wood? 

What makes coal burn? 

W hy has a star five points ? 

Why do we dream? 

W hat makes the heart beat > 

‘Is there gold in the sea? 

Why does a match strike > 

W here did the water in the oceans 

come from? 


And Thousands of Others 





Neglected for a New Friend 





The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 
10,000 Educational Pictures. 350 Colored Plates 


Every Day Must Educate. The rapid march of progress in every 
department of modern life has created a new necessity in the child-world for 
educational reading and occupations in the home, both instructive and 
entertaining. The school alone does not give the child a practical education 
for a practical life. This urgent demand has been met in a very wonderful 
way by THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. It is the link between the 
Home and the School. It means better work in the School and happier 
children in the Home. It is the greatest educational help of the century. 


The Fifteen Great Departments of Knowledge supply the needs 
and exercise all the faculties of the growing mind. Natural science which lights up 
nature; delightful history, mechanics and arts; beautiful places and real people to be 
seen or dreamed about; things to make and do which delightfully occupy busy hands, — 
all satisfy and stimulate eager young minds. The reason for including every department 
= will be easily apparent after examining the work. 

= 1. The United States; 2. All Other Countries; 3. Natural History; 4. Plant Life; 

5. Stories and Legends; 6. Men and Women; 7. Our Own Life; 8. Book of 
Wonder; 9. Famous Books; 10. The Earth; 11. Poetry and Rhymes; 12. Golden 
Deeds; 13. School Lessons; 14. Familiar Things; 15. Things to Make and Do. 


A Generation Ahead! 


President John H. Finley of the College of the City of New York, in his introduction, 
says: ‘‘Suppose a boy of ten were to spend fifteen minutes a day in reading these 
pages, ... . he would at thirteen know more about the earth and the life on 1t than 
the wisest men knew a few generations ago.” 


| Pictures! Wonderful Pictures ! 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE will never be surpassed in the value of its educational pic- 
tures; pictures of the starry universe, The Sun and His Family of Worlds; pictures of animals, 
foreign and familiar; pictures of flowers, trees and shrubs; charts and diagrams of our own 
marvellous bodies; portraits of famous men and women, 
artists, authors, statesmen and scientists; pictures of our 
own country and a hundred other countries, showing the 
cities, the people and their customs; reproductions of beau- 
tiful paintings and sculpture; the picture-story of important 
industries; the whole beautiful, wonderful world is before 
us in nearly 10,000 pictures, which ‘fell a story or illustrate 
a fact in a way that can never be forgolien. 


Let the Children Decide 
MAIL this COUPON for TWO FREE BOOKLETS 
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These Booklets 
Mailed FREE 
Read these sample pages 
carefully. Show them to 
the children. Look at the 
——— on the first blue 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45th St., New York Nov. 


Please mail me descriptive booklet of THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE, and pamphlet ‘‘ THE MIND OF A CHILD.” 


eet. Try to explain them me es 
and if you are in doubt as Na 

to whether there is need 

for The Book of Know!l- Address 


edge in your household, 
let the children decide. 
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SAVES TOIL 


DOWN 
3 in One is pos- 


And You Get This 
itively the one 


Complete 3 - Piece 
perfect lubricant 


OUTFIT! 
for all household | 


A beautifully matched 
three-piece outfit just like 
purposes such as | 
sewing machines. 


Not necessary to cut coupon if you mention THE LApigs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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the woman has on. Latest panel plaited 
all-wool black or navy Panama skirt; 
satin embroidery outline. High waist 
effect. Hand embroidered white linene 
waist, with pearl linked military soft 
collar. Black embroidered flounce 
petticoat. Send us only $1.00 down 
and 85c a month until paid for. 
Total price, $5.95. No. G550. 


Credit to You 


We invite you to open a credit account 
with us. We'll let you have any suit, dress, 
waist, skirt or coat in our free catalog and you pay 
while you wear them. Be well dressed all the time. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


No matter what you select from our beautiful big 
catalog of Women’s and Children’s Apparel, we 
will make you our low, easy payment terms. A 
very small amount down, and then a little bit 
each month, and your clothes are always in the 
height of fashion. 


1912 Style Books Free 


All the leading Fall styles are pictured in this book, 
No.28. Every new idea in women's wearing apparel is 
shown. In this splendid style book you get a greater 
variety than you could find in a big store. Ask also for 


} our big catalog of Men's Made-to-Measure Clothes, 
3 in One Oil Co. | No. 56. Send a postal or letter for either today. 


ELMER RICHARDS CO., Desk 2018, 35th St., Chicago 
41 Broadway New York | [eumen nica : — 


———— 


3 in One pene- 
trates to the very | 
innermost friction points, lubricating any 
bearing just right. Saves wear and tear. 
Saves work for you. 





Inferior oils gum, dry out, cake, collect | 
dust and clog action parts. 3 in One cleans 
Out all dirt. Also prevents rust on all | 
nickeled parts. Try it at our expense. Send | 
for free generous sample and dictionary | 
today. 


3 in One, sold at all stores, 8 oz. bottle, | 
50 cts.; 3 oz., 25 cts.; trial size, 10 cts. 
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A deservingly successful home 
model is the charming Upright 
shown above. Measuring up to 
the highest structural and 
musical standards its simple, 
chaste design saves expense with 
no loss of quality. 


IVERS &6 POND 
PIANOS 


are built for those who wish the 
best. With the finest traditions of 
old time Boston piano building 
their heritage and a_ successful 
record in over 50,000 homes, they 
mark the highest achievement in 
the art today. 


Our “No Risk” Selling Plan 


A unique way of shipping on approval is avail- 
able wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
the Ivers & Pond. We. pay freights. Liberal 
allowances for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans wherever you may live. For 
your own interest, write us, today. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name iste . —— 
Y2 Address ——___ kaeencaticammeeas 
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Stee Forme 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Stands for you at dress fit- 
tings. The most simple, sensi- 
ble and serviceable dress form 
ever devised. Reproduces 
any form with looking-glass 
fidelity. Telescope Standard 
Rod adjustable to any height 
for draping skirts. When not in 
use, the little box base holds 
it all. Weight complete, 10 lbs. 
Write for new interesting booklet, ‘‘It’s You,"’ 
lition V-2, containing full description and 
prices, 

The Pneumatic Form Co. 


557 Fifth Avge near 46th Street 
New York 








Sold in many first-class stores 











New Orleans 


Hand-Made 


Convent Lingerie | 


With the o = of placing a sample } 
garment and catalog of our excep- [ 

: | tional collection of real hand-made, 
hand-embroidered garments in your f 

hands we offer either of these genuine 
pieces, Corset Cover, Chemise, Drawers or ff 
Baby Cap, prepaid for 98 cents each. All f 

as represented or purchase price refunded. 


GUS MAYER COMPANY 














THE COUNTRY 
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“You are wonted to your ways—naturally,” 
Ellen pursued. ‘It will not be so convenient 
for you, having your quarters up here. I am 
contented there with you—and not in the least 
afraid with Cynthia sleeping down there too— 
and the little bachelor. Think twice, Red, 
before you decide on this arrangement.” 

He glanced at the wall between the two 
rooms. ‘‘ Where would be a good place to have 
the door cut through? What’s behind that 
curtain? A closet?” 

He advanced to the curtain and swept it 
aside. It hung in a doorway and was of a 
heavy gray material, with an applied border 
of the gray-and-rose chintz. As he moved it 
light burst through from the other side of the 
wall, and Burns found himself looking into the 
“bachelor’s room” next door. 

He turned with a shout of Jaughter. “You 
witch!” he cried; and, returning to his wife, he 
laid a hand on each richly coloring cheek, 
gently forcing her face upward, so he could 
look straight into it. ‘‘You meant it all the 
while!”’ 

“Don’t be too sure of that. If this room 
looks like me the downstairs one certainly 
looks like you. I don’t want to take you out of 
your proper environment.” 

“My environment!” he repeated, and 
laughed. ‘What is it now, do you think? Not 
bachelor quarters still?” 

But she only smiled a little. ‘Keep the 
downstairs room, dear, just asit is. Sometimes 
you'll be glad to take refuge there, just as 
you’re used to doing. Leave those three pic- 
tures on your walls, and look at them often—as 
you’ve always done. And be sure of this, Red: 
I shall never be hurt when you show me that 
you want to fight something out alone there. 
It must be your own and private place, just as 
if I hadn’t come.” 

Sober now he stood looking straight into her 
eyes, which gave him back his look as straightly. 
After a minute he spoke with feeling: ‘‘ Thank 
you, dearest. And bless you for understanding 
so well. At the same time I am confident you 
understand one thing more: that by leaving a 
man his liberty you surely hold him tightest!” 


Ill 


WANT an opinion,” said Burns, one night 
at dinner, “‘that shall coincide with mine. 
Where do you suppose I’m going to find it?”’ 

He had been more or less abstracted during 
the entire dinner. He now offered in a matter- 
of-fact tone this explanation of his abstraction 
much as he might have observed that he would 
like a partridge if partridges had happened to 
be in season. 

““What’s a ’pinion, Uncle Red?” inquired 
his small ward, Bob. Bob’s six-year-old brain 
seemed to be always at work in the attempt 
to solve problems. 

“It’s what somebody else thinks about a 
thing when it agrees with what you think. 
When it doesn’t agree it’s a prejudice,” replied 
Burns. ‘‘Grayson’s idea about a certain case 
of mine is prejudice, pure prejudice. Van 
Horn’s is bluster. Fields’s is non-committal. 
Buller would like to back me up—good old 
Buller—but is honestly convinced that I’m 
making an awful mess of it. I want an 
opinion—a distinguished opinion.” 

‘Why don’t you send for it?”’ his wife asked. 

Burns frowned. ‘‘That’s the trouble. The 
more distinguished the opinion I get the more 
my patient will have to pay for it—and he 
can’t afford to pay atin dollar. At the same 
time By George!—there’s Leaver. I 
heard the other day he was at a sanitarium not 
a hundred miles away; there for a rest. I'll 
wager he’s there with a patient for a few days— 
at a thousand dollars a day. Leaver never 
rests. He’s made of steel wires. I believe I’ll 
have him up on the long-distance and see if 
I can’t get him to run over.’ 

“Is it Dr. John Leaver, of Baltimore, you 
speak of?” 

“It surely is. Do you happen to know him?” 

“Slightly — -and by reputation, a great 
reputation.” 

“Great! I should say so. Jack’s been saw- 
ing wood without resting for ten years now. 
We were great chums in college, though he was 
two classes ahead of me. I was with him 
again for a winter in Germany when we were 
both studying there. If I can get him over 
here for a day I'll have an opinion worth 
respecting, whether it happens to agree with 
mine or not.” 


HE LEFT the table to put in a long-distance 
call. Between the salad and the dessert 
he was summoned to talk with his friend. 
Presently he returned, chuckling. 

“Tt must be fully ten minutes since I thought 
of Leaver, and now I have him promised for 
tomorrow. I'll meet him in the city, give him 
the history of the case at luncheon at the Ever- 
ett, take him to the hospital afterward, bring 
him out here to discuss it, and give him one of 
your dinners. Then for a fine evening at our 
fireside. He’s agreed to stay over night. I 
didn’t expect that. He’s usually in too much 
of a hurry to linger long anywhere.” 

‘“‘He has never seemed in a hurry when I 
have seen him,” Ellen observed. ‘He has 
such a quiet manner and such a cool, deliberate 
way of looking at one, I always thought he 
must have a wonderful command of himself.” 

“‘T always envied him that,” admitted Red 
Pepper, stirring his coffee with a thoughtful 
air. ‘“‘I used to wish it were contagious, that 
splendid calm. He never loses his head as I 
do. Takes plenty of time to consider every- 
thing and plenty to get ready in. But when he 
does come to the point of operating he’s a 
wonder. Talk about rapidity and brilliancy! 
And he never turns a hair. Well, it will be jolly 
to see him. I could hardly get his voice to 
sound natural over the phone. It seemed 
weak and thin. Poor service, I suppose; 
though apparently he had no difficulty in 
hearing me.” 

“Shall I put him in the small bachelor 
guest-room or the large, comfortable one? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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TYLES IN SHOES change frequently and the largest manufacturers are the 
only ones who can afford to alter their models to meet all the demands of 


fashion. 


HE STYLES this season are more beautiful than ever. One of the most 
popular leathers is a new rich shade oftan. Fancy cloth toppings of all kinds 
: are also much in vogue. For dress, patent is still the preferred leather, with cloth 
vj or kid top, while for heavy wear most women prefer the substantial calf. 


ee BEST WAY to secure new styles is to call at the Queen Quality 
Dealer in your town. He now has the latest Fall and Winter models—chic, 
dainty and beautiful. Even the heaviest 
Winter shoes have a characteristic style dis- 
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tinctively Queen Quality. 


HIS IS MADE possible 

by the tremendous fac- 
tory which has a capacity of 
5,000,000 pairs of shoes per 
year. Is it to be wondered 
at that better values are to be 
had in Queen Quality shoes 
than any others? See that 
the Queen Quality trade mark 
is stamped on every pair. 


If your dealer does 
not carry Queen Qual- 
ity Shoes, write us at 
once and we will send a. 
you a handsome Style 
Book showing the lat- 
est Fall and Winter 
models. Try your 
dealer first. 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO. 
BOSTON,MASS.,U.S.A. 
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NE OF the most important features in 
connection with these shoes is the 
moderate prices—ranging $3.50, $3.75, 
$4.00, $4.25, $4.50 and $5.00 per pair. 
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Model 
926 
Patent Dress 
Button Boot, 
with dull Kid 
Top. 
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Made to Measure 
Absolutely No Extra Cost 


Having the largest organ- 
ization and shops making 
corsets to measure we give 
a service that was never 
before possible. 

Every woman can now 


500 Guaranteed Corset 









Own measures. 


Comfort assured 
Style maintained 


who pay big prices for 


also gives every woman 
this wonderful opportu- 
nity to have this service without 
costing a cent more. Great 
advantage for extreme figures. 


every pair. 


Si boning, made for 
ad our exclusive use, 
gives ideal comfort because of its 
great flexibility. 

Write today for our Style-Book. 
Instruction blanks furnished so 
that any woman can easily order. 
Other grades from $5.00 to $25.00, 

according to taste. 


Great Opportunity. Some Agencies Still 
Open. Write at once for proposition 














The (National @orsetieres 
West Congress and Loomis Sts., Chicago, Ill. 











have a corset made to her | 
Greater value for her money 
A great saving for women | 


made-to-ordercorsetsand | 


A positive guarantee goes with | 


free from your first magazine, provided you order before 





McCall’s Magazine, 240 West 37th Street, New York City 





Extraordinary Bargain 
$1.00 Value for Only 33c 








‘We will send this large Stencil Outfit prepaid for only 
33 cents to every woman who sends 50cents at thesame 
time for a year’s ae for McCall’s Magazine. 

This wonderful offer is made to introduce McCall’s to 
100,000 more ceedare. No woman can now afford to 
be without McCall's Magazine because each issue is 
brimful of the latest fashions, sparkling short stories, 
money-saving a labor-saving ideas. Now better 
than ever. Over 1,000,000 subscribers. Remember, 
for only 83 cents yea may have a full year’s sub- 
scription for McCall’s Magazine and in addition the 
large Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. Outfit 
consists of 12 cut stencils on oiled board, 4 tubes of 
best oil colors, 2 stencil brushes, 5 thumb tacks, full 
directions, etc. The stencils can be used many times. 
No drawing or tracing necessary. 

EXTRA. You may also select any 15-cent McCall Pattern 


December 1, 1912. Act quickly. Address 
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October, November and December, the price 


Durin: 
of the 1913 model of ‘The Taylor Nursery” which is 
now over four feet long, as long as the ordinary cribs, 
and greatly improved —will be only $10.50. 

This new model is complete and includes sanitary non- 
rustible length wire springs and | hood. 

ost excellent standard sanitary felt mattress to fit and 

match the color scheme, costs only $2.85 extra. Hair 
mattresses and blankets, comforts, sheets, etc., can also 
now be obtained. * 


“The Taylor Nursery” 


It is recognized as the greatest comfort-giving, health- 
creating invention for both mother and baby in the history 

bed making. It helps both over the most trying period 
of their whole life. Ticmead of mothers gladly paid 
$15.00 for the original small size oo Nursery 
outfit. sary be these mothers would gladly pay double 
the amount before she would do without the — so 
and conveniences this invention gives over other vy 
cribs. It extends right over mother’s bed, where mother 
can reach and tend baby without having once to get out 
of bed. The new model is large enough for baby up to 
its fifth pe Crib and supporting frame are of steel, 
beautifully enameled. 


You Need This Book—Absolutely Free 

Every mother or pr ive mother owes it to herself 
to read the valuable book “Baby's Health and Mother's 
‘ort,’ written by an eminent specialist. pters on 
every subject the young mother wants to know; describes 
‘The Taylor Nursery’ completely; beautifully illustrated 
in colors, 32 pages. While this edition lasts, we will 
send you a ph ree, if you will let us have your name 

and address. ‘ore send for your copy to-day. 
We have dealers practically everywhere; phone yours 
to-day. Ifhe can’t supply you, please send order to us. 


TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
3 Madison Avenue New York 

















The ) 
Magic 
Curler 


Makes you look 
ounger— waves 
the hair in a few 
minutes—no_ heat 
required. Easily ad- 
justed. Use them 
when travelling or at 
home, as you wish. 
Each Magic Curler made 
of the best French horn. 


Price per Large Card 
6 Curlers...26 Cents 2Curlers...10 Cents 











All 
dealers 


MAGIC CURLER CO., 38 8. Water St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Which will appeal to him more, space or a 
reading-light over his bed? ”’ 

‘Put him in the big room and give him all 
the comforts of home. I doubt if he gets any 
of the real sort, living alone in the old family 
mansion, as he has since his mother died. I’ve 
often wondered why he hasn’t married.” 

“As you’ve only qs married yourself I 
should think you would be quite able to supply 
a reason,”’ suggested Ellen, with a sparkle of 
her dark eyes under their heavy lashes. 

‘*He’s had plenty of opportunities, and he’s 
by no means a cold-blooded proposition. His 
heart is as warm as anybody’s under that re- 
serve of his. That’s why I know he'll see my 
patient for the love of science and humanity, 
and charge him nothing.” ’ 


LLEN found herself particularly interested 

next day in making preparation for the re- 
ception of her husband’s friend, the first ‘‘ bach- 
elor’’ who should spend a night in the house. 
It was a fortnight since Red Pepper had 
insisted upon having the telephones extended 
to the upstairs rooms, and during that period 
two more rooms had been furnished and put in 
readiness for the guests whom it was a part of 
Mrs. Burns’s hospitable creed to expect. The 
larger of these was a charming apartment in 
blue and white, and possessed a small fireplace, 
in front of which stood a low couch luxurious 
with many pillows. As she looked in at this 
room an hour before Doctor Leaver’s arrival, 
“T believe I'll have a small fire for him, June 
though it is,” she reflected. “It’s a cold June 
and it looks like rain. It 7s raining.”? She 
crossed to the window and looked out. ‘‘Why 
it’s pouring! What a pity! We shall have to 
stay indoors.” 

As she stood contemplating the downpour it 
quite suddenly increased and in the course of a 
minute or two became a deluge. Inthe midst 
of it she discovered a white-clad figure running 
across the lawn and recognized Miss Mathew- 
son, evidently caught in the shower as she was 
returning to Burns's office. 

““She must be soaked through,” thought 
Ellen, and ran downstairs to meet her, herself 
clad in a dinner dress of the pale lilac which 
suited her so well and for which her husband 
had conceived a special fondness. 

“‘QOh, don’t come near me, please, Mrs. 
Burns!” expostulated Miss Mathewson, as 
she stood, dripping, on the porch outside the 
office, while Ellen, in the open door, motioned 
her within. “T’ll just stay here until the worst 
is over and then run home and change.”’ 

“Indeed you’ll come in. Nothing can hurt 
this floor, and it’s turned ever so cold, as I can 
feel. It may rain for an hour. I'll give you 
everything you need and be delighted.”’ 


“Saeee was no resisting Red Pepper’s wife; 

she was accustomed tohaveher way. Miss 
Mathewson, reluctant but shivering, came 
inside, and, when her clothing had ceased to 
drip moisture, followed Ellen upstairs. Pres- 
ently, dry-clad, she was taken into Ellen’s own 
room and confronted with an invitation which 
was rather a command. 

“You're to stay and have dinner with us. 
I’ve laid out a frock which I’m confident will 
fit you. Please don’t say no. It’s a special 
providence, for I’ve been wishing all the after- 
noon I had asked somebody to make a fourth 
at our table, to meet Doctor Leaver. And now 
I shall have the pleasure of dressing you for the 
occasion, since you can’t possibly go home 
through this storm, and wouldn’t ,have time 
to dress and come back if you could.” 

“But, Mrs. Burns,’? Amy Mathewson be- 
gan, flushing after a fashion she had, which 
made her for the moment almost pretty and 
certainly attractive, ‘‘there’s no real reason 
why you need me, and I me 

“Tdoneedyou. Threeis such a stupid num- 
ber. You will enjoy Doctor Leaver and he will 
enjoy you. Come, dear, don’t spend any more 
time remonstrating, but do your hair and put 
on this simple frock, which I’m confident will 
just suit you. You're a bit taller, I know, but 
the dress is long for me and will be quite the 
right length for you. Sit down here at my 
dressing-table and let me help you dry your 
hair. I’ve often longed to see it down and now 
I’m going to have the chance.” 

As she spoke she slipped on a loose protecting 
garment above her lilac daintiness and waved 
aninviting hand to her guest, smiling so coax- 
ingly that Miss Mathewson yielded without 
another word of protest. When the hairpins 
came out, and the mass of fair hair fell upon 
her shoulders, Ellen exclaimed with hearty 
admiration: “I knew it was wonderful hair, 
but I didn’t dream there was such a wealth. 
My dear, why do you wear it in such a tight 
fashion, as if you wanted everybody to think 
there wasn’t much of it? Do let metry doing 
it for you in a way I know, which it seems to 
me would just suit your face. Have you always 
worn it coiled on top of your head, and will you 
feel very strange and uncomfortable if I arrange 
it a little lower? ”’ 

“Do it as you like, Mrs. Burns, since you 
will be so kind. But don’t expect me not to 
feel strange, wearing your clothes and staying 
todinner. Do you realize how far from society 
I’ve lived all these years that I’ve been nursing 
for Doctor Burns?” 

“T know you are a lady and that is quite 
enough. And our simple dinner is..’t ‘society,’ 
it’s home. Now please keep quite still and 
don’t distract my mind while I lay these 
smooth strands in place. I want every one to 
lie in just this shining order.”’ 





HE worked at her appropriated task with 
all the interest of the born artist who hasan 
ever-present dream of things as they ought to 
look. When the last confining pin was in 
place she viewed the fair head before her 
from every point, then clapped her hands de- 
lightedly and presented to Miss Mathewson an 
ivory-backed hand mirror. 
“You must get the side view, then you'll 
recognize how these new lines bring out that 
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Before you go to your steamfitter are 
you capable of discussing your heat- 


ino problem intelligently with him? 
You should be and will be when you have read our Wha t 


Primer on Heat, 
Heat 
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What Heat for your House? for your 
because it tells you in simple language what kind of heat eens 
you should have, how the different systems work, how it who about to bul 
is possible to install an economical equipment which will ok! house comfortable 








furnish a healthful heat evenly in all parts of the house ™ 
and many other things equally as important, concluding with a talk on 


° 
Radiators 
explaining briefly how they not only furnish right heat but how they will 
pay for themselves many times over in fuel economy and freedom from 
repairs, Our Heat Primer is free. Send for it today, read it and then go 
to your steamfitter. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 246 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Showrooms in principal cities 
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] As a First Course ‘to 
1 Your Dinner 


NW bouillon made of Liebig Com- 
N panys Extract of Beef. _ It’s 
J the greatest aid to perfect 
} digestion known. It wonder- 
fully increases. the nutritive 
i value of other foods taken with 
SSS it. This is 
* | a scientific- 
ally demon- 
strated fact 
recognized 
by the best 
modern 
medical 
ractice, 
herefore, 
oh ae 
SSS LIEBIG 
with your meals, It secures 
the complete absorption of the 
available nourishment of the 
food taken, hence builds you 
) up and makes you strong. 


} GET THE GENUINE 


( 


A, COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


\ with blue signature across the label. 









{| Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware 
| Send us the metal cap from a 
Is Liebig jar and |0c for a Liebig 
} bouillon spoom. Send one 
i cap and 20c fora table spoon. 


\ Home Cooking”’ recipe 
\\| book, by Mrs. Rorer, mailed free 
MAL on request. 

\ Address Dept. M 


Corneille David & Co. 
9 North Moore St., New York 
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Learn toKnit 


You can eaSily acquire this fascinating accomplishment 
with the aid of the new Colum Book of Yarns. 
Clearly explains each step in making all kinds of useful 
and beautiful articles. 228 pages, 172 illustrations. Easily 
worth a dollar —costs but 25¢, at your dealer's or by mail, 
To get the best results from your work, use 


Columbia Yarns 
Unequaled for soft, fluffy texture and brilliant, lasting color, 
and are the most economical. Our ‘‘Columbia Princess 
ool’ ’—yarn wrapped with silk— produces rich and beautiful 
efiects in infants’ alghans and other dainty articles. Look 
for the Columbia trademark on label around every ball. 


Columbia Yarns, Dept. A, Philadelphia 
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Answering the Following Description: 
She has an instinctive sense of line; : 
She isa good judge of the style and fit 

of clothes; 
Other women value her opinion in mat- 
ters of dress. 
This is a talent, and the woman pos- 
sessing it cam earn a good income 
by learning to fit the flexi- 
ble new guaranteed corsets 
demanded by fashion, and 
taking orders for them in 
the home, Exclusive terri- 
tory given. A sincere, high- 
class, liberal proposition. 
Address application to 


NU-BONE CORSET CO. 
Corry, Pa. 
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We sell at 
manufacturers’ prices. 
25,000 satisfied customers. 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversi- 
ble, all-wool finish, $3.75. Bruasdo Rugs 
value known, $3.60. Spien- 
Brussds Rug, 9 x 12, $8.75. Famous In- 
Velvets, 9x12, $16. Standari " 
9x 12, $16.80. Best quality 
4Sc per pair 
me anc up. 
a Wilton 


: ture at mill and factory 
©. k prices, W rite to-day forour New 
x Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
a] showing designs in actual 
colors, SENT FREE. 
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THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


distinguished profile that’s been obscured all 
this time. Do you see? Do you know your- 
self; my dear? Won’t you always wear it this 
way to please me?” 

‘But I never could do it myself in the 
world,” pleaded Amy Mathewson, her cheeks 
again flooding with color at the strange sight 
of herself. 

“Tt’s perfectly simple, and I’ll teach you 
with pleasure—only not now, for we must 
hurry. I'll slip the frock over your head with- 
out disturbing a hair and then we’ll go down, 
for I want a bit of a blaze on the hearth in the 
living-room to offset this dull gray sky.” 


N WENT the frock in question, a‘‘simple”’ 
one undoubtedly, but of the sort of sim- 
plicity which tells its own story to the initiated. 
Whether its new wearer recognized or not its 
perfection of detail she could but see that it 
suited her to a nicety, both in hue—a soft 
apricot shade—and in its absence of elabora- 
tion. Its effect was to soften every line of the 
face above it and to set off its wearer’s delicate 
coloring as the white uniform could never do. 
“Do you quite dare to look at her? ’’ ques- 
tioned the self-appointed lady’s maid merrily, 
as she led her charge to stand in front of along 
glass set in a door. 

“Hardly.” Miss Mathewson raised eyes 
grown suddenly shy to view her own image in 
the glass, which gave her back a picture such 
as she had never dreamed could be made of 
herself under any conditions whatever. 

Over her shoulder her employer’s wife smiled 
ather. ‘“Shecertainly looks very charming to 
me, however she looks to you. But I won’t 
force her to stare long at such a stranger; 
it might make it difficult for her to forget the 
stranger afterward, which is what I want her 
to do.” 

Ellen ran away to make herself ready once 
more, and, returning, put her arm about her 
guest’s waist in the friendly way of her own, 
which came still more naturally now that the 
uniform was gone. ‘Together the two de- 
scended the stairs to the living-room, there to 
await the arrival of Burns and his friend. 

This took place about three-quarters of an 
hour after it was expected, as Red Pepper’s 
artivals usually did, whether accompanied 
or not by invited guests. 

The two men came in laughing together over 
some reminiscence, and Ellen recognized the’ 
tall, distinguished figure she well remembered, 
with the clean-cut features, the fine eyes rather 
deep set under heavy brows, the firm yet sen- 
sitive mouth. Yet after a moment, as Doctor 
Leaver stood talking with her, she observed 
a careworn look, a dimming of the fresh, clear 
color she had noted on former meetings, alto- 
gether in his whole aspect more than a sugges- 
tion of undue fatigue, and, when the smile 
ceased to light his face, even of sadness quite 
unwonted. 


HILE he was in his room before dinner 

she held a hasty consultation with her 
husband, as he dressed with the speed of which 
he was master through long practice. 

“ Doctor Leaver can’t be quite well, Red—to 
look like that?’’ 

“T should say not. Ihaven’t asked him a 
question and he hasn’t said a word, but it shows 
all over him. He’s not my old friend Jack 
Leaver at all, and itbreaks meup. I’m hoping 
he'll unload and tell me what’s wrong, though 
I can guess fairly well for myself. I could see, 
all through our consultation, that he held him- 
self in hand with an effort. The old keenness 
was there, but not the old command. He’s 
worn out, for one thing, though there may be 
more than that. But see here! Do you mean 
to tell me that’s Amy Mathewson you’ve got 
downstairs? Never! It might be her younger 
sister—six years younger—but not my staid 
nurse. Not even you could bring about such 
a miracle.’’ 

“Tsn’t it wonderful? Yet~—it isn’t at all. 
She’s always worn her hair strained back from 
her face and put up into that tight coil on 
the top of her head. Dressing it properly has 
made two-thirds of the difference, and the 
apricot frock makes the other third. Isn't it 
delightful? ”” 

“No doubt of that. She’s a mighty good 
girl, and if she can make shift to be a good- 
looking one as well there may be a bit of fun 
left in life for her yet. She’s by no means old, 
and you've made her young—bless your gen- 
erous heart! I don’t know how you ever man- 
aged to get her consent though. She thinks 
that uniform is her shell and can’t be doffed. 
But I don’t imagine she’s likely to get much 
fun out of Leaver tonight. He’s just about fit 
for bed, or I’m no diagnostician.” 

“Then let’s put him there,” said Ellen 
promptly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that literally. One of our 
dinners ought to set him up, and Amy Mathew- 
son won’t make any exacting demands on his 
brilliancy.”’ 

“Won't she? You can’t tell what a little 
change may do for her. She will surprise you 
some time, in spite of the fact that you know 
her so well.” 

“Wise woman. She will if you have a hand 
in the game. -You can be trusted to bring out 
every one’s best.” 
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great. Eat it like jam. 


flavor in full vigor till you lift the lid. 
Try a 15c jar today. 





EECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


§ pe age of bread and butter with sugar on it is 
gone. This is the day when the tiny ones eat 
bread and butter with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on it. 

For lunches, party sandwiches and children after school, 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is just roasted peanuts and 
white salt crushed toa creamy nut butter and sealed in 
airless-sealed glass jars which keep the roasting oven 


But insist on Beech-Nut Brand 
in the Beech-Nut airless-sealed glass jars. 


Made by the makers of famous Beech-Nut Bacon. Visit the clean, sunny Beech-Nut plant 
in the picturesque Mohawk Valley. Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, New York 
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THE IDEA 


Beautiful Thermos articles are appropriate and 
highly appreciated gifts for weddings, birthdays, 
anniversaries, Christmas and graduations and 
as prizes for card parties, athletic events, horse 
shows, races, school competitions, etc. One 
cannot have too many Thermos articles. 

Thermos is the most convenient means of keep- 
ing ice-water on the sideboard or in the bed-room. 
Thermos relieves the suffering of the sick, aged 
and infirm, and saves needless footsteps for those 
having them in charge by keeping hot or cold 
liquids necessary for their comfort ever ready for 
instant use. Thermos is the method approved by 
physicians the world over for keeping babies’ 
milk cold, clean, germ and fly proof. 

Motorists, fishermen, hunters, sailors and pic- 
nickers use Thermos to give them iced water, tea 
or lemonade or hot coffee, cocoa and other bev- 
erages when far from ice and fires. School 
children and men and women who carry their 
lunches take along hot coffee or soup or cold 
refreshing drinks in Thermos to give zest to their 
mid-day meals, ° 

The Thermos Carafe is the ideal means of serv- 
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ing hot or cold beverages at card parties, recep- 
tions, buffet luncheons as they can be prepared in 
advance and kept hot or cold in Thermos until 


needed, Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 3 days 
or steaming hot for 24 hours, The prices are 
within reach of all. 
Thermos Bottles $lup. Thermos Carafes $5, 

Thermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up. Thermos Decanters $5. 

Thermos Luncheon Hampers $16.50 up. 

Thermos Coffee Pots $5. 
On Saleat Best Stores. There is only one genuine 
Thermos. If your dealer will not sell you products 
plainly stamped ‘*‘ Thermos” on the bottom of 
each article, we will ship you express prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Write for Catalog. 
American Thermos Bottle Co, Thermos Building, New York 
Thermos Bottle Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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[Ball-Cup Nipple FREE 


We want every mother of a nursing babe to try 
the only ball-cup nipple. Sendus your address 
on a postcard, with druggist’s name, and we 
will mail you one. _ Fits amy small neck bot- 
tle. Only nipple with open food-cup and pro- 
tected orifice at bottom—will not collapse, J 
feeds regularly, State baby’s age, kind and quantity of food. 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
























““Come-Packt” Furniture in 30,000 
Try Itin YOUR Home—at OUR Risk! 


Come-Packt Furniture speaks for itself. It’s made of Quarter-Sawn White Oak, in hundreds of 
exclusive designs and very handsomely finished. Order all you want—wuse it @ year—get your 
money back any time you say. On this “approval” plan we have 
30,000 American homes with ‘‘Come-Packt.’’ 
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We could 
not make 
this furni- 
ture better if = 
we asked 
double our 
prices. 


Price $19.75 


Price $17.95 al 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY, 1116 Fernwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 

















Maae Crochet Bow 


34cina box 
Crochet Jabots and 
collars, differentstyles 
exclusively. Hand- 
made. High Class 
Goods. Sell at manu- 
facturer’s price. 
Write Dept. 5 for 


Yama Co., 104 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Will You? 


Just Try It at Our Risk 
—That’s All We Ask 


Our large FREE 
illustrated catalog 
is a Furniture Ex- 
poten in itself. 

y all means get 
it and compare 
our prices and 
furniture with 
others. All sLip- 
ments direct 
from our fac- 
tory. Write 
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$10.25 
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“I Ordered Steero and I Don’t 
Want Anything Instead” 


When youcome to know the delicious 
flavor and excellent quality of Steero 
Bouillon you, too, will feel that there 
can’t be any substitute for 


STEERO 


(Reg. U.S. Pat, Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


The fine flavor of thé beef, vegetables 
and spices and their perfect blending under 
our exclusive formula produce a bouillon no 
one hag n able to imitate successfully. 
Delicate, delicious, appetizing. Just drop a 
Steero Cube into a cup and add boiling water. 
No cooking ~ no trouble. Try it. 


Write Us for FREE Samples 


That is the way to satisfy yourself of 
Steero excellence. . 

If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen 
dealer cannot supply you, send 35c for a box 
of 12 cubes, postpaid; enough for 12 cups. 
Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are more econom- 
ical for regular use at home. 

Distributed and Gi teed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
171 William St., New York 


Under Pure Food Law, 
Serial No, 1 
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4-k. solid go! 

Thés remarkable offer is made from our latest 

importatiost direct Jrom our Antwerp agency. 
For over 36 years the house of Jason Weiler & Son of Boston 
has beer One of the leading diamond importing concerns in 
America Selling to jewelers, 
However, a large business is 
done direct by mail with cus- 
tomers at direct impo’ 
Prices! Hereare two diamond 
offers w hich show plainl y how 
much in Price you can save by 
ordering direct from us. Order 
any diamond, take it to any 
diamond expert, and if he says 
it can be duplicated for less 
than 25 per cerit more_ than 





¥% Carat —$32. 


: Fine color, cutting and bril- 
our price, send it pack and liancy. Send $32 and this 


your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 
O=Send strip of paper meas- 
uring your ring size, 


ring will reach you with our 
money back guarantee con- 
tract (delivery prepaid). If 
desired, ring will be sent 
Cc. O. D. with privilege of 
examiration, 


“@4 This 4 Carat 
Genuine Diamond 


Mounted same as above, 
same guarantee and quality — 


sent to you direct 
% Carat — $19. by mailfor .. . $19. 
You are absolutely safe when you order from us. 
Write today. for the Weiler Diamond Book 
mailed FREE TO YOU on receipt of name andad- 
dress, Tells how to judge, select and buy diamonds from 


$10 to $10,000. Beautifully illustrated. Ask also for 20th 
Annual Complete Jewelry Catalog FREE. 


Jason Weiler & Son, 363 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Paris and Buenos Ayres. 


posttest. 
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THIS ¥% CARAT Perfectly Cut $32 
Genuine DIAMOND *ii.2 2" e 


i enethattitliaetee aaah meee 
Mounted in either Ladies’ Tiffany style or Men’sBelcher = 
1 Id ring . = 











China MillineryGirl Rooster Holding Miniature decorated 


with Hat Box 25cea. Card to put onGlass Celluloid Folding Fan 


1Sceach. 25c each. 





Imitation Miniature 
Smoker’s Set 
with Pencil 25ceach. 5c each, 


Miniature Metal 


Suction Springer 
Memorandum Book 


Roly Poly Figure 
10c each, 


We positiwely do stot pay mail cHearges. New 200-page Catalog 
describing 10,000 different Favors and Novelties sent Free on request. 


B. SHACK MAN & CO, Dept.19 812 Broadway, New York 








BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


a CORSET 

\\) The best corset of this kind; made 
Ny for its own purpose—can be worn at 
| any time, allows one to dress as usual 
|) and preserve a normal appearance. 


Prices from $5 to $18 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 
tion. Call at my parlors or write for Booklet 
No. 20,which is sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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Ten. minutes later both men appeared in the 
living-room. In his evening attire Doctor 
Leaver looked a tall and somber figure, and the 
contrast between him and his friend, as Red 
Pepper stood beside him on the hearth rug the 
picture of ruddy health, was startling. 

“You must be pretty heavy, Red,” Leaver 
said, considering his host. “Not a particle of 
superfluous fat, but good, solid structure, I 
should say. One wouldn’t want to try to pass 
you against your will in a narrow alley on 
a dark night.” 

“It strikes me you could glide by me in 
the shadow and never attract my attention,” 
Burns replied, his observant eyes on his friend’s 
face. “‘The difference between us is that 
every inch of you represents concentrated 
energy, while my plant spreads all over the 
landscape without producing half as much 
power.” 

Leaver smiled. There were both strength 
and sweetness in his smile, but there was de- 
pression in it also. “That sounds like you,” 
he said. “I suppose most men envy other men 
the possession of some supposed source of effi- 
ciency. Just now I find myself envying you 
your home—and its occupants, What a 
delightful room!” 

He turned to his hostess and her friend. 
While they talked together Burns regarded 
Miss Mathewson, his long-time associate, with 
renewed wonder, and presently found himself 
addressing her from an entirely new point of 
view. This fair girl with the graceful head and 
the glowing blue eyes could not possibly be the 
sedate young woman who was accustomed to 
hand him instruments and sutures, to ligate 
arteries and attend to various minor matters 
from the other side of his operating-table. He 
wondered why he had never before noticed 
how much genuine charm she possessed, nor 
how really attractive she was of face and per- 
son, Clearly after all she was a woman, not a 
machine! 


HE party went out to dinner, and Burns 

looked to see his friend enjoy, as he thought 
he must, the cleverly planned and deliciously 
cooked meal which came, perfectly served, 
upon the table. It was such a dinner as he 
himself delighted in, unostentatious but satis- 
fying, with certain touches here and there that 
were calculated to tempt the most capricious 
palate—such as he shrewdly judged Leaver, in 
his presumably lowered state of vitality, to 
possess. But to his surprise and dismay the 
guest barely touched most of the dishes, and ate 
so sparingly of others that Burns felt himself, 
with his hearty, normal hunger, a gormand- 
izer. Nobody made any comment whatever 
upon Doctor Leaver’s lack of appetite, but all 
three noted with growing concern that there 
were moments when he seemed to keep up with 
an effort. 

Instinctively the others made short work 
of the later courses, and Ellen, especially, felt 
a decided relief when it became time to leave 
the table and return to the living-room. By 
a bit of clever management she was able to 
put the guest’s tall form into a corner of the big 
sofa couch among the blue pillows, where he 
could receive more support than was possible 
in any other place. After a little he seemed less 
fatigued and charmed them all with his pleas- 
ant discourse. Burns himself was soon sum- 
moned to the office. He would not allow Mss 
Mathewson to take up her duties there, though 
she followed him to offer eagerly to run home 
and change her attire. 

“Not a bit of it,’ Burns assured her in the 
hall. He regarded her with mischief in his 
eyes. ‘Cinderella isn’t due at home till the 
clock strikes twelve,’ he whispered. ‘“ Be- 
sides—the Prince isn’t in his usual form to- 
night. He may need her services as nurse at 
any minute, judging by his appearance.” 

That sent her back into the room, as he 
knew it would. It was for her a wonderfully 
interesting hour which followed, for Doctor 
Leaver and Mrs, Burns fell to discussing life in 
a certain great city as both knew it from quite 
different standpoints, and she herself had only 
to listen and observe, In all her experience 
with the men of Burns’s profession Amy had 
never met just such a one as John Leaver. The 
sense of his personal worth and dignity was 
strong upon her as she watched him; his 
evident fatigue and weakness appealed to her 
sympathies; and she forgot herself more com- 
pletely than she had imagined she could when 
first summoned to the unaccustomed part she 
was this evening playing. 


Buz quite suddenly the scene changed. In 
the act of speaking Doctor Leaver sud- 
denly stopped, put one hand to his side and 
lay back against the high side of the couch, 
breathing short, his face turning pallid, ashen. 

Ellen rose to her feet in dismay, but Amy 
Mathewson sprang toward him, drew him with 
strong arms gently down to a position more 
nearly recumbent, and, with fingers on his 
pulse, said.in a low and quiet voice: “Call 
the Doctor, please.”’ 

Ellen ran, andin a minute had Burns there, 
striding in in his white office jacket, his face 
tense with sudden anxiety. Leaver was pant- 
ing for breath as Burns felt his pulse and 
nodded at Amy, who hurried quietly away. 
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Dealer Urges You to 
Try This Mop at His Risk 
and if it does not prove, in two short days, to 
be the greatest help to clean housekeeping you ever 
tried, your money will be promptly returned. 


The O-Cedar Polish Mop puts an end to back-breaking 
polishing and cleaning of floors, the moving of beds and 
heavy furniture to dust under them, the stretching and 
standing on chairs to clean molding and tops of doors. 


dar Mop 


It does more than merely dust. It polishes 
and cleans at the same time. Use it on 
hardwood floors, or any painted, var- 
nished or finished woodwork, and lin- 
oleums and oil-cloth. The mop is padded 
and can not scratch or mar furniture. It 
cuts the time of cleaning hardwood 
floors in half and does away with 
bending and stooping. 

Get this O-Cedar Polish Mop 
atyourdealer’s today. Price 
$1.50. Try it at our risk— 
satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded 


Sent express prepaid 
when not at f 
dealer’s. 













































and Holds It. 











It gathers all the dirt and 
dust and holds it. This 
dirt and dust may be 
shaken out and the mop 
easily washed. It can then 
be renewed by pouring a 
few drops of O-Cedar Polish 
on the mop. 


Channell Chemical 
Company 

1415 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 



























































RE EP Handle Is 54 
i Inches Long. 
O-Cedar Polish 
(a pure vegetable compound) 
for the restoring and renewing 
of furniture and varnished sur- 
faces. It givesa hard, bright 
luster and high finish. Does 
not give a foggy bluish 
cast or make the object 
cleaned gummy or sticky. 
Easy and economical to 
use. A few drops on a 
cheese-cloth dampened 
with water is sufficient. 





EXCELLENT FOR DUSTING § AZ, 


















25c to $2.50 sizes at your 
dealer’s. 


























GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY AISAMPLE FREES 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
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Have You a Copy of 
PHILIPSBORNS 
PN ART DARL O ACA S'') Cee 
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Nee e/ 
loca fe peng ea : Three-quarters of a million of Amer- 
One ansue ican Women have written for this 
ee. Handsome Fashion Book, and are tak- 
ing advantage of its great bargain 
offerings. If you have not already 
written for your copy, do so at once — 
today—so you can share in the Sensa- 
tional Bargains offered in this Book 


To Give You An Idea— 


You can buy a handsome, full length ladies’ 
chinchilla cloth coat for $5.98; an embroidered, 
silk lined net waist for only $2.89; a Ladies’ 

corduroy velvet dress for only $5.98; 
new dressy skirt styles, etc., etc., for 

ladies and misses, $2.45 up. 


One of Our Wonderful Anni- a’)! 
versary Plush Coat Bargains ~/» 


A-165. 54-inch Seal Plush Coat 
lined with gold color guaranteed 
satin, well made and finished with 
deep collar, cuffs and facing. Ladies’ 
sizes: 54 in. long, 32 to 44 bust. 
Misses’ sizes: 32 to 34 bust, SO in. 


jong? So ioe prepaid” $12.45 
Our Free Delivery Service 


Regardless of distance, weight or 
size— every purchase is sent pre- 
paid to your home. 


Make Every Dollar 
Count Double 

You can do it if you write TO- 

book. Ask for number 252. If 


you wish we will also send you an 
assortment of cloth samples. 


PHILIPSBORN % 


The Outer Garment House < ms 
212-214 W. Adams Street 
Sceu 


>» < Chi » 


94 INCH 
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Perfect 
Skates 


For Her 
Dainty 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Famous for over half a century. Write 
for new catalogue No. 20, containing 
Hockey Associations’ rules, 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW 
SKATE MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


les Rooms : 

New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco. 
Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 

C.; PARIS, 64 


EDIN, AUCKLAND and 
WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand. 








BELDING’S 





This Beautiful 
Russian Crash 
PILLOW TOP 


GIVEN 


Send Today 
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Yes, this Pillow Top given, together with 
Back, Illustrated Diagram Lesson, and List of 
Handsome Embroidery Designs. We make 
this Startling Offer to prove the vast superior- 
ity of Belding’s Embroidery Silks. Please go 
to your dealer, purchase 6 skeins of Belding’s 
Embroidery Silk to start the work with, for 
only 25c, and he will give you above Pillow Top 
FREE, If dealer will not supply you, send his name 
with order, adding 5 cts postage, total 30 cts., and receive 
above Rus Crash Pillow Top and Back FREE Prepaid. 
Easily embroidered. Choice of Arts & Crafts, American 
Beauty Roses, Rambler Rose and Thousand Flower De- 
signs. This offer good in U. S. only. 

Write for our new illustrated booklet ‘*‘Mod- 
SPECIAL ern Embroidery Ideas."' Jnéerests every 
woman, Sent absolutely FREE. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 201-203 W. Monroe St. 
Dept. 211, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 
She was back very quickly, handing Burns a 


‘tiny instrument ready for use. In a moment: 


more the supporting drug was on its way to lend 
aid, and Burns was bending over his friend 
again, laying a gentie hand upon the damp 
forehead and saying with assurance: 

“All right, old boy! We'll have you com- 
fortable in no time. You were too tired to 
play society man tonight and we oughtn’t to 

ave allowed it.” 

It was not long before Leaver was breathing 
more easily and a trace of color had come back 
to his face. He moved his head ahd tried to 
speak naturally: ‘“‘I am—rather—ashamed 
of myself ——”’ 

*“You’ve no business to be. When a fellow 
is played out Nature takes her innings—and 
she takes all that’s coming to her. You're 
going up to bed in a few minutes, and you’re 
going to stay there till the rest you need has 
had a chance to get in some work. Miss 
Mathewson will stay with you for a bit; she’s 
a famous nurse.” 

Leaver’s head moved in surprised protest and 
Miss Mathewson spoke: ‘He doesn’t know, 
Doctor Burns, that that is my profession.” 

Burns laughed. ‘‘Oh, I see. That was a 
bit startling, for a fact. But she is, Leaver, 
the most accomplished of her guild, and my 
right-hand man. She can make you more 
comfortable in an hour than I can in a week.” 


PSTAIRS, while she released Amy from 

the apricot frock, that something more‘in 
keeping with the duties of a nurse might be 
donned, Ellen questioned anxiously: ‘The 
Doctor must think him really ill, to speak of 
keeping him in bed. Do you know what is the 
matter?”’ 

“His heart is weak; I don’t know the cause, 
of course. He seems worn out; that showed 
plainly all the evening. I’m going to run home, 
Mrs. Burns; my wet things must be quite dry 
now. There’ll be time, I’m sure. The Doctor 
won’t bring him upstairs for a little yet.” 

She hurried away and was back within the 
half-hour. Although she no longer looked the 
part of the fine lady the old réle seemed hardly 
hers. The new fashion of her hair had changed 
her appearance very completely, and the 
youthful look it had restored to her remained 
to Ellen’s no little pleasure. Her cheeks were 
still flushed with the evening’s excitement and 
her eyes were charmingly bright and happy. 

When everything was in readiness Burns, in 
spite of all remonstrance from his friend, lifted 
him in his powerful arms and carried him up- 
stairs. The exertion made him breathe a little 
heavily for a moment, but that was all. Leaver 
was not a light burden in spite of his thinness, 
for his frame was that of a man who should 
carry many pounds more than it now bore. 

“You strong man! How I envy you,” 
Leaver said sadly as Burns laid him upon his 
bed. 

““Vour envy of me can’t be a circumstance 
to that I’ve felt many a time when I’ve watched 
you. But you’ve been working like a slave too 
long. Rest is all you need, man.” 

But Leaver slowly shook his head. He did 
not reply to this confident statement, and 
Burns knew better than to try to argue it out 
with him just then. Instead, with a warm grip 
of the hand, he turned his new case over to the 
care of his nurse and went away, his heart 
heavy at sight of a strong man prone. 
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WHAT PARENTS 
CAN DO 
FOR THE THEATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


the right person to take control of that theater, 
and, by means of a stock company, or of a 
stock company together with occasional visits 
from good traveling companies, to provide 
Northampton with better drama than it has 
had with any steadiness in past years. 

The neighboring town of Pittsfield, a place 
of some thirty thousand people, has been even 
more enterprising. Some ten years ago a 
modern theater superseded the opera house 
then existing there. It was built and has been 
conducted as a purely commercial enterprise. 
As the circular of the executive committee in 
charge of the new plan says: 


After a time we found that we were not enjoying 
the theater as much as we thought we ought to. 
Barring vaudeville and moving-picture establish- 
ments, this theater, the ‘‘ Colonial,’’ is the only one 
in Pittsfield. We began of our own accord to talk 
it over. We have no “‘highbrow”’ notions, and we 
are not theatrical experts, but we believe that ina 
town like ours the theater justifies a consideration 
not dissimilar to that with which we regard our 
public library or our art museum. 

We have done more than talk about it. Last 
week we bought the theater, and we shall try to 
run it in accordance with our own ideas. A cor- 
poration of fifty reliable citizens of Pittsfield now 
owns the theater—men of vocations as diverse as 
the law, medicine, farming, trade, hotel-keeping, 
life insurance, manufacturing, journalism, barnk- 
ing, architecture. We do not look upon ourselves 
as public benefactors, and we do not intend to lose 
money; but we do not care in the least about 
making money at the sacrifice of our idea of what 
a theater should be. 


In order to make this experiment possible 
it was necessary to raise, besides the price of 
the building, $25,000 of capital stock. This 
is distributed among about fifty stockholders, 
some of whom are women. The stockholders 
are allowed no special privileges. No return 
on the investment is guaranteed, though it is 
hoped that after a reasonable length of time 
there will be a return. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1912 
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Welsbach Mantles are the most 
durable gas mantles made. But 
Welsbach Service means more 
than merely long life. It means 
Welsbach Mantlesburn brighter, 
preserve truer color value, and 
consume less gas, than any others. 








q Each one of these points makes 
the Welsbach Mantle the cheap- 
est, and the dest, and the only , 
one a discriminating buyer 
should accept. 








FOR UPRIGHT AND INVERTED LAMPS 
BEST QUALITY, 30c OTHERS, 25c, 15c, 10c 
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said to be a better game. 


Great for two players, 

Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill which 
delights children and fascinates experts. You'll 
like Roodles — it’s irresistible. | 

Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
Flinch Card Co., 119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


merica’s Greatest Game Center. 


The most elaborately and artistically designed | 
card game ever published. Each card beautifully 
illustrated in colors. By the author of Flinch and 





adapted for all 


refinement of the 


RITI 


respondence. 


Pack 





Persons of discrimination select a writ- 
ing paper, the surface of which is best 


and the texture of which will reflect the 


ARDWOVE 


turing and is suitable for the most refined cor- 
The best dealers everywhere 
are stocking this paper. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name and we will be 
glad to send you a sample free. 

Address for Portfolio No. 5 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 
57-63 Franklin Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


| 
| It embodies the perfection of paper manufac- 
| 
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kinds of penmanship 


writer. Sucha paperis 
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“THE HEALTHY BABY” 


Dr. Dennett’s New Book on the 


Care and Feeding of Babies 
in Sickness and in Health | 


“A book for the average mother that gives 
advice which she can follow. It is distinctly 
valuable. It is free from technical expres- 
sions. Its advice can be followed by people 
in the most moderate circumstances.” 


HANDSOMELY BOUND—ONE DOLLAR 
Sold at Bookstores or by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NYE] “a Prims Guimpes are sold et various 
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Publishers 3 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK for illustrated booklet and sel 


Mme. Louise, Anderman Form Co., Dept. 1, 2101 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





How Are You 


Dressing Your Neck? 


1 nemeneeieneedl 

A woman with proper neck 
dressing makes herself look 
youthful, while the opposite 
is true of the woman who 
doesn’t understand this art. 
Age tells first on a woman's 
neck. La Prima Guimpes dispel 
the look of age, because they are 
made to fit your own neck and 
throat, giving a youthful round 
contour and supporting the neck 
perfectly. Your gowns are not 

complete without them. 
La Prima Guimpes are separate 
washable garments made of various 
weights of modish laces having a 
lower foundation of strong cable net 
to insure durability. They make the 


rices, according to quality of lace. 
Every garment guaranteed to please 
2 Or money refunded. Send today 
f measuring blank. Address 








FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS BUYING 
THESE FOUR DUTTON CATALOGS 


Calendar Catalog 


Designs and texts by leading artists Exquisite designs by leading artists. 
B 


Christmas Card Catalog 


and writers. Cards of genuine artistic 
and literary interest. These and 
many others are among the items. 
Cecil Aldin’s Early Victorian Series 
Cloth cover, 6 designs, 20c each. 


Dr. J. H. Jowett’s Christmas Letters 


ooklet, 


Prices from 10c to $5. 
Catalog of Children’s Books 


New Fiction for Boys and Girls. 
Children’s Classics. Nursery Books. 


Pad and ock Calendars. 
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An indispensable convenience in the care of Baby. Used inside 
the cloth diaper and destroyed when soiled. Soft and pliable— 
medicated to prevent chafing—shaped to fit. Endorsed by physi- 
cians, nurses and mothers. Sold by dry goocs and drug stores, 
stationers and infants’ outfitters, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price—$1.00 per hundred. 

WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
201 Washington St., Monticello, Ils. 


6 designs, 10c each, $1 doz. 
Mary C. Low’s Christmas Letters 


6 designs, 10c each, $1 doz. 1 
- American and fore resses. Travel, 
Florentine Post Cards (12 Madon- History, Science, ction. Fine Edi: 


mas). Full color 5c each, 50c doz. tions. Rare Books. 
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Catalog of Christmas Books 


Important new publications from 









In this experiment everything depends on Rata » 
finding a person of artistic judgment, force and 9 teas ade be po 
tact to carry out the hopes of the stockholders; a 
there can be no doubt that many such persons A Cecil Aldin Post Card 















































The Woman Worth While 


Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother, Sweet- 
heart. She is sound in body and 
mind; is efficient, well poised, with 


PerfectHealth 


anda 


Good Figure 
(well carried) 
She makes the 
most of herself. 

I have helped 
59,000 of the most refined, 
intellectual women of 
America to regain health and 
good figures and have taught 
them how to keep well. Why 
not you? You are busy, but 
you can give me afewminutes 
a day in the privacy of your 
own rooin to following scien- 
tific, hygienic principles of 
health, prescribed to suit your 
individual needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 25,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more, 


No Druge—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. Youcan 


Be Well so that everyone with whom you come 
in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, 
your wholesome personality—feels better in body 
and mind for your very presence. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others: By teaching deep breathing and 
correct poise, so that each vital organ is in its 
proper place, and by strengthening thenerves and 
muscles to these vital organs, I have enabled each 
to do the work Nature intended, thus building up 
the strength and vitality by Nature’s own means. 

The best physicians are my _friends— their 
wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical 
magazines advertise my work. 


Be Attractive —well groomed. You can 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
your best self. 









I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving other informa- 
tion of vital interest to women. Write for it and I 
will also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly 
well and your figure is just what you wish, you may 
be able to help a dear p= oa ao east you will help 
me by your interest in this great movement for 
greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you 
may forget it. 


I have had a a experience and I should 
like to tell you about it 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is 


the recognized authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of woman. 

















CODFISH® 


Ready for instant use. 
No washing, no soaking, no 
boiling, no odor, no bones, 
no waste,no trouble. A deli- 
4 cious breakfast for fivepeople { 
in ten minutes for ten cents. 











All Grocers 
The Package with the RED BAND 


Recipe Book FREE 


Our new illustrated recipe book byJanet McKenzie Hill 
of Boston Cooking School Magazine free on request. 

















J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 476 Greenwich St., N.Y. 











These Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 


Beautifully Embroidered 
3 for 50c, postpaid 


Our New Catalogue 
shows a large variety 
of Pure Linen hand 
wrought Handkerchiefs 
at 3 for 50c. 

Also remarkable Values 
in hand embroidered de- 
signs at 25c each, 3 for 
$1.00 and 50c each. 
Beautitul Irish Linen em- 


broidered pandzerchiols at 
15-25-50-75-$1. 


Write for ~ ec of Pure 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs. 

THE L.H. FIELD CO, 
101-109 Main Street, Jackson, Mich. 

















*‘Art of Writing’’ — Booklet Free 


In this work, the Author of the ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford Stories’’ tells how to tell your story, 
whatever it is, in a way to get results. Booklet free 
on request to any business man, lawyer, teacher, 
| minister, reporter, salesmanager, advertising man, 
Geo. Randolph story writer, student or club woman. Write today. 


Chester PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE, Dept.R,Cincinnati,O. 











WHAT PARENTS 
CAN DO 
FOR THE THEATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


exist in the country, and either at once or later 
the right one will be found. Then Pittsfield 
will have shown the country at large the 
solution of present difficulties in the ‘‘ one-night 
stands,” provided a town has among those 
interested in the drama persons of combined 
enthusiasm, moderate means and courage. 


Some Vaudeville is Worth While 


OU say with an amused smile: ‘But we 

have only vaudeville and picture theaters 
in our town. What about codperation with 
them?” Something very similar. Vaudeville 
does need watching. Some of it is genuinely 
worth while, and the worst is usually common- 
place; but now and then vulgarity and even 
worse creep in or are connived at. The under- 
lying principle of a vaudeville program is: 
“Something for all tastes with something doing 
all the time”’; and the vulgar and the salacious 
do please some of our people. Don’t stay 
away and inveigh against the vaudeville 
theaters of your town. If your children want 
to go to them go with them, or go ahead of 
them if you can. Don’t go expecting to see 
what you will oppose. Remember that tastes 
differ, and don’t call vulgar and objectionable 
what is merely commonplace. But if you do 
find something really objectionable see that 
you and your friends protest against it to the 
manager. In the rare instance when he pays 
no attention to you some local society will aid 
you. Better still, if you find something to 
commend, praise it, and encourage your man- 
ager to give more of the sort. It is hard to 
purvey for the public, with its varying and 
somewhat fickle taste; it is hardest of all to 
purvey for that part of the public which is 
heard from only when it objects. 

As for the good things in vaudeville that 
you have heard of or seen elsewhere, ask your 
managers for them. Get the managers, if you 
can, to put on good one-act plays. Codéperate. 
You cannot, at present certainly, force the 
vaudeville theater out of existence. It sup- 
plies a profound craving for amusement among 
people who do not care to give the concentrated 
attention a play demands; who like variety in 
their entertainment, and who, above all, can- 
not afford the exorbitant prices now asked 
in the regular theaters. If you and persons 
of your group do not go to these vaudeville 
theaters the group who will decide what your 
children shall see in them is one which good- 
naturedly will take pretty much anything the 
manager cares to offer. 


Moving Pictures Make Travel Possible 


UT what about the picture shows? Their 

great hold upon the public is evident, for 
the entertainment they offer at a very low price 
has to a great extent emptied the galleries of 
our regular theaters. Of course there have 
been some abuses connected with picture 
shows, but with proper municipal regulation 
as to policing and lighting the real difficulties 
should disappear. Not even yet do we begin 
to understand the possibilities of these picture 
shows, for color photography, for instance, is 
just beginning to be effective in these films. 

The moving pictures make travel possible to 
stay-at-homes; they bring to us the Coronation; 
they let us share in aviation meets; they tell 
us truly of the Panama Canal and the enor- 
mous work going on there; they amuse us in 
sane and simple fashion. More than this, they 
make possible an illustrated campaign in be- 
half of a sane Fourth, because they present 
with the utmost vividness to audience after 
audience the dangers of lockjaw involved in 
our past lavish giving of fireworks to our 
children. 

Picture shows may be made to teach whole 
towns the attractiveness of town improve- 
ments. If you have a poor picture show in 
your town, and pressure on the manager, 
with support of better things, will not keep 
him to the right kind of work, why not see to 
it that your town, or some organization for 
social work, or some group of public-spirited 
citizens, buys its own kinetoscope and gives 
daily, or several times a week, performances 
at a merely nominal price? 

That philanthropic organization, the Social 
Center Association of America, with head- 
quarters at Forty-first Street and Broadway, 
New York City, has in one of its departments 
experimented with the kinetoscope as a means 
of stirring a community, through its children, to 
work in social betterment. This department of 
the society owned kinetoscope plants in several 
centers. Application te the Social Center 
should, therefore, bring you some useful infor- 
mation as to how you may turn what is 
merely an amusement into something that 
develops your public even as it amuses, or at 
least amuses the public in desirable fashion. 


Points Not to be Disregarded 


INALLY there are certain points that par- 

ents must not disregard. Today the younger 
generation will go to the theater in some form. 
It is a grave mistake to treat this as a wrong 
desire and to seek to kill it. It is a poor 
method inertly to let one’s children go un- 
guided. It is better, but by no means satis- 
factory, to guide them somewhat even if you 
stay away yourself. There is something wrong 
if a child is not happier in going to a theater 
with a parent than in going alone. Aim, first, 
to understand and enjoy the theater your- 
self; secondly, teach your children to enjoy the 
best in it; and after a little there will be no 
training involved, but there will be a new 
common enjoyment. 

You cannot legislate the undesirable out of 
existence; you cannot with safety stifle the 
dramatic instinct that is alive in almost all 
young people. The secret lies in making the 
undesirable unattractive. That comes not 
by inveighing against something, not by 
preaching, but by enjoying with your children 
that which should be enjoyable. 
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THE WHITE 
NAPHATRA SOAP 


PROCTER &GAMBLE CINCINNAT \ 





This laundress satisfies the 
most particular 


You have read that P. AnD G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap does 
just what you would want a laun- 
dress to do. Therefore, if you are 
not using it, there can be but one 
reason : 


You cannot bring yourself to be- 
lieve that a soap can wash clothes 
clean without boiling and hard 
rubbing, and you do not wish to 
accept indifferently washed clothes 
as the price of your freedom from 
washboard drudgery. 


Our answer is this: P. AND G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap is made 
for just such people as you. It is 
for the woman who is satisfied with 
nothing less thanscrupulouslyclean, 
sweet-smelling linen. It is for the 
housewife who uses, throughout her 





work, only such articles as give 
perfect results. 


So, don’t let the habit of wash- 
ing by the old back-breaking 
method keep you from trying 
P.anp G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap, the modern “method. Don't 
let any disappointing experience 
you may have had with other so- 
called “labor-saving’’ soaps deter 
you from enjoying its superiority. 


Get a cake today and try it. 
Follow the directions on the inside 
of the blue wrapper, and the more 
critical you are the more you will 
appreciate P. AND G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap, for it actually will 
wash your clothes faultlessly clean 
without your doing any hard rub- 
bing or disagreeable boiling. 









CARBO PRINTS (Righi/s Reserved.) 

ARVELLOUS REPRODUCTIONS in brown 

of the world’s most beautiful and poetic 
paintings. They preserve the depth and beauty 
of the originals as was never done before. Give 
a much-desired atmosphere to walls of any room. 
Size of prints about 11x9 in. 50 subjects: 

Fifty cents each postpaid. Send for booklet. 
FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 








Trade Mark 


Silk 


orticelli 


Makes a“Rip Proof” Seam 





Your Birthstone Ring $ 


Tor 
Guaranteed Ten Years aid 
Jan. Feb. Mch, Apr. May ae 


Garnet Amethyst Bloodstone Pearl 


Diamond Sueamnld 





July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
Ruby Sardonyx Sapphire Opal Topaz Turquoise 
To make new customers we send this Beautiful 14k Solid Gold- 
filled Ring, Tiffany design for ladies; Belchoir for men. Only $1 
Makes splendid, lasting Birthday or Christmas gift. State Month 
and size. Catalogue Free. 
REXFORD CO.,Mfg Jewelers, 936 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD GOLD BOUGHT 


Silver, platinum, precious stones, dentists’, jewelers’ and 
gilders’ waste. false teeth. Highest prices paid. 


THE OLD GOLD SHOP, 906 Filbert St., Philadelphia | 





Beautiful 
‘Indian 


Baskets 


Coward 


Good Sense 
he) eters 


To preserve the Shape—to maintain 
the health—to protect the growing 





footis the mission of this Coward Shoe, 
Its wearing, during childhood, is a wise 
precaution against arch weakness and 
“flat-foot.” 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 30 years 
For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else. 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264 -274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 





Make 








in rich colorings and odd, attractive de- 
signs. It is easy and pleasant work with 


Komi-Raffia 


Learn the many artistic things in needlework and 
weaving you can make with Raffia. More pleas- 
ant to work with than silk or wool. Write for 
free booklet. 36shades. Each shade in separate 
box, price 10 cents. See the name Komi-Raffia 
on every box. 


R. H. COMEY COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 





2440 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















SAXONY BRAND Sweaters, Leggingsand PoloCaps 


are what you need this fall andwinter for your children. 
They are made of the best worsted, are warm, durable, 
and most attractive in style. Saxony Brand shirts and 
bands of superior quality can be had in the various fabrics. 


Ask your dealer for Saxony Brand. Give us your dealer’s name and we 
will send you a charming little fairy story —‘‘The Wise Little Hen.” 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS, Hunnewell Street, Needham Heights, Mass. 









































Here is the Latest 


pattern of the new Simmons ‘‘ Watch’’ neck 
chain used with locket or watch. 

Chatelaine pins, neck chains, eyeglass and 
guards will be the proper thing this year— 
Dickens and Waldemar watch chains for men. 
If you get a Simmons pattern you can be cer- 
tain that it is ‘‘correct.’’ 


SIMMONS 


TRACT Aen 


CHAINS 


are sold only by good jewelers, who know they 
can give their customers the biggest value, in 
material, workmanship and style, in any goods 
that bear the Simmons name, 

Simmons Chains are noted for their wearing 
qualities, as well as for their exquisite design 
and finish. They are not washed or plated 
goods—the surface of each chain is a heavy 
rolled tube of 12 to 14karat golid gold. 

If your own jeweler hasn't Simmons Chains, 
write us for 


Free Style Book 


It contains all the latest patterns and styles, 
fully illustrated and described, of chatelaines, 
necklaces, bracelets, lorgnettes, etc., etc., and 
of chains and fobs for men. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO, 
L 185 N, Main St, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

























































































Increase your Income! 












































Send Style Book FREE 


Earn a handsome income— 
dress in the best that money 
can buy at practically no cost to 
yourself. Our special co-operative 
plan is attracting women every- 
where. They are making money 
by it. You too can share in the 
profits on the many orders easily se- 
cured right among family and friends. 


Coats $10 up f 
Suits $14 up / 


Made to your order 


The illustration shows one of 46 
beautiful New York custom 

tailored styles. Our organ- / 
ization of trained specialists 
is engaged exclusively in 
the making of women’s £Y 
suits and coats. That is < 
why our garments show 
such distinctive individu- 
ality—why we guarantee 
perfection in every detail 
of fit and finish. Further- 
more, our factory-to-con- 
sumer selling method en- 
ables us to offer exceptional 
values at wholesale prices. 


Send for Free Book 
and Particulars 

Select your new coat and suit 
from our beautiful Style Book. 
It comtains 46 latest New York 
Models and 57 finest all-wool cloth 
samples. It also tells of our great 
co-operative plan which will surely 
interest every woman. rite to- 
day; Style Book and samples sent 
absolutely Free. 


New York Garment Company 


Incorporated 
1162 Broadway,N. Y. 


Smartest Styles 
to your Order 













































baby’s 


Sic 


> WATE R| PROOF 





Buttom over regular diaper. Made 
from Bter! waterproof. White, 
dainty,pliable. Easily washed. Price 50c 
| Get the Genuine 
Stork trademark in waist-band. If 
your dealer hasn't them, we will send 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for free booklet. 
THE STORK C0., Dept. 1-X_. BOSTON, MASS. 
Also makers of —_ Sows. Stork Baby 
0eS, 











-WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“Rose! Darling Rose! You've come out 
tome. You forgive me!” 
“Forgive you, Frank?” she whispered. 


. “It’s you who must forgive me! I was beside - 


myself. I was frantic!” 

He caught her in his arms with tender ardor. 
“There, that’s it! Hide your face while I kiss 
the top of your head—this way !~and tell 
you what life means to me now that I’ve got 
you again.” 

“You're ridiculing me!” came a muffled 
sob. ‘‘You’re laughing, when it’s—it’s such 
a terrible thing. I’ve been h-horrid to you,” 
and she flung up a tear-wet face. 

“So!” he said after an intoxicating minute 
of rapture. ‘‘Now we’ve made up, darling. 
You don’t feel angry at me any more?” 

“No, no!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I’m so ashamed 
of myself. I’m almost ashamed of you that 
youforgive me. No,I don’t mean that, dear- 
est. It’s just your noble generosity. You're 
a Galahad! My Galahad!” 

“T’m your husband, darling, or will be if 
you'll let me.” 


HE blushed adorably. “Let you! I don’t 
wish to have anything to do with these 

heathenish friends of Aunt Mirah’s. We will 
quietly take Mamma —dAunt Fannie, you 
know—and go across the bay toa minister.” 

“Now? Today?” asked Lancing, enrap- 
tured. ‘You will confirm the other marriage?” 

“Other marriage?” she repeated, haughtily 
straightening. “No, This shall have nothing 
to do with that, nothing whatever.”’ 

“Yet, darling, I explained to you: Unless 
you agree i 

“Never! You thought I’d share you with 
those hallucinatory creatures? Never! You 
said the imp would obey you. Tell her to go 
away and never come back again.”’ 

‘Suppose she did, how about Marie?”’ 

“She, too, must be made to go. She must 
stay away always!” 

“That would mean death to her.”’ 

“What if it does? Am I to blame for this 
crazy, horrible nightmare state of things? And 
you know what the Bible says: ‘If a house 
be divided against itself that house cannot 
stand.’”’ 

‘That is the verse of all verses for us, dar- 
ling! ‘Ifa house be divided against itself.’ It 
is that division I wish to heal. I can heal it if 
you will trust me.”’ 

“Heal? What do you mean?” 

“Unite you with your other selves to make 
your Real Self.” 

“Don’t try to be esoteric, Frank. I detest 
all this metaphysical rubbish. If you mistake 
me for an astral kindly disillusion yourself. 
I am myself, Rose Willet.” 

“‘How about the others?” 

“They are imps or illusions. Iam myself.” 

‘Call them illusions or hallucinations if you 
prefer. Nevertheless it is the exact scientific 
truth that you and they are parts ofone whole.” 

“Do you mean to infer that I am an 
illusion too? ”’ 

“You an illusion, Rose? Well, if you are one 
you're the sweetest, loveliest, most charming 
fancy that ever a man imagined!” 

She sighed with gratified love and pride, 
but did not yielda hair. ‘You say that, yet 
insist upon making a harem collection of those 
creatures?” 

“Listen, Rose. Consider the matter from 
id side. I fell in love with a gray-eyed 
gir ” 

“Which? Who?” The volcanic jealousy 
threatened another devastating explosion. 
“You fell in love with one of them before you 
met me?” 

‘‘But was it not your face and form?’ he 
parried. “A man is first attracted by the 
physical looks ofa girl. HowcouldI know you 
were not present then?” 

“That’s true. But afterward—after I 
came—did you feel differently toward me than 
toward the others? ”’ 

**How can you doubt it? Though I did not 
know, I noticed the differenceeachtime. When 
you were not there I felt that something was 
missing. When you came I instantly felt your 
response to my love. Believe me, Rose, you 
have my ardent love.” 








ARRIED away by her impetuous love she 
failed to detect the adroit quibble. “You 
do love me, Frank, me only?” 

**You have my deep love, darling.”’ 

*“<Then why are you so obstinate over keeping 
those others? ”” 

**You fail to understand. I have nothing to 
do with it. As I have told you, the others, 
whatever else they may be, are fragments of 
your Real Self. Thereiswhatis termed a break 
in your field of consciousness. Parts of your 
personality have split off and are running your 
body, separately and alternately with yourself.”’ 

**You believe that rubbish?” 

**T cannot help but believe the truth. It has 
been proved to me.”” 

“< How ? ” 

“*VYou have been hypnotized.” 

**Hypnotized? When? How?” 

**A few minutes ago, through one of your 
other selves.” 

“Other selves? Pooh! It must have been 
that poor, lackadaisical thing, Marie. No one 
could hypnotize me.” 

**Of course not, unless you gave your con- 
sent. Wouldn’t you give your consent if I 
should ask it, darling?” 

““Why? What’sthe use? I don’t wishto be 
hypnotized.” 

“Tt would be for your good. When you 
were hypnotized just now through the other 
one it was your real Whole Self that came—in 
the hypnotic state, I mean. When questioned, 
she—you showed that you remembered all 
that you remember and also all that the others 
remember. The others were merged with you 
in one self.” 

**Pooh! I don’t believe it. Whyit’s silly!” 
she said. . 

“<TImpossible as you may think it I saw it 
happen. Your own lips gave me the proof. 
Until then I doubted, but after that I could no 
longer doubt. You were for a time your Whole 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 
















Pure, white, soft and fluffy 


: oat 


Crown Jewel 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1912 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting is made from the choicest long 
fiber cotton. It is scientifically purified thoroughly cleansed 
andis entirely free from odor and dust. Itis sanitary and pure— 
natural snow-white, unbleached cotton —clean and sweet. 


Cotton Batting 







































Use Crown Jewel Cotton Batting for your comforters and quilts 
and you can be assured of sanitary bedding — warmth will be secured 
without excessive weight and your bed coverings will be less cum- 
bersome than if you used heavy, shoddy, short fiber cotton. With 
Crown Jewel Batting sewing or stitching the uniform layers together 




















Look for the name and trade-mark. 


Jewel Cotton Batting FREE to everyone sending us ten Crown Jewel 
trade-marks cut from wrappers of Crown Jewel batting. 


Ask your dealer —if your dealer hasn’t Crown Jewel, write to us, giving 
dealer's name. Descriptive Booklet free on request. 


Rock River Cotton Co., Janesville, Wis. 





is unnecessary because the long fiber prevents separating or bunching. 


One Roll Furnished FREE 72.3 °\re wit furnish one roll Crown 






























GOLD DUST 


makes clean, 
healthy homes 














rest. 


IOLENT exercise is ruinous 
to dresses unless protected 


and crevice. 


Gold Dust acts like magic on 
dirty floors, doors and wood- 
work. You do not have to bend 
until your poor back is nearly 
| breaking in an effort to scour 
| and scrub away the dirt. 
a heaping teaspoonful of Gold 
Dust to a pail of water and the 
Gold Dust Twins will do the 


Add 


Gold Dust makes floors and 
doors spotlessly white. 
searches out dirt, germs and 
impurities from every crack 


It 





by Kleinert’s Dress Shields, 
which are impervious to mois- 
ture. 


Gold Dust makes home—“sweet” 


which the Shields can be ironed back to 
perfect freshness. 


Dust i 
Made in many sizes and shapes for — Sc Aue 
particular people. On sale everywhere. and large pack- 


The odors of perspiration can be re- home. 


moved by washing in hot water, after 








ages. The large 
package means 


Write for our Dress Shield Book “ L” 
]. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


Save your strength by call- 
ing Gold Dust to your aid. 

















721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 


If the name “Kleinert” is not on the shield, 
it isn’t a Kleineri—The Guaranteed Shield. 





| greatereconomy. 





















no flaws; no splinters; nothing to 


and keep the clothes there. Write 
Sor free sample. § 







When you rub your hands across a Silver Lake Clothes Line, it’s so soft that it 
feels silky; yet it is strong enough to hold the heaviest wash in the highest wind. 


Made of white, solid braided cotton; SIL VER LAKE 
stain or roughen. The pins hang on CLOTHES LINE 


a a OT SS ah 









Sold at most stores, 50 ft., 40c; 75 ft.. 
60c; 100 ft., 80c. If not at your deal. 
er’s, direct from us on receipt of price. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
60 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


** Braided lines last years."’ 
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When You Order From Our 
Style Book, You Actually 
Shop in New York 


i’ you were to visit this great New York 
Department Store in person, you could 
not get better selections or better buying 
advantages than you do when you order 
from our complete Style Book. 

It is a book written for the average 
woman who wishes to be stylishly and 
tastefully dressed, but who must be careful 
of her money. 

It is prepared by the fashion experts 
and experienced buyers of the biggest and 
busiest retail store in New York City — 
the store which sells apparel to more New 
York women than any other establishment. 

It answers the problem of dressing well 
at little cost. 


This Style Book is Sent Free. 
Ask for Your Copy Without Delay. 


Every purchase is guaranteed satis- 
factory, or your money goes back to you. 


We Give Double S. & H. Green sage 
Stamps with all Catalogue Merchan 


No connection with any other store. 
One Example of Our Values: 


This $14.75 Coney Fur Set 
Prepaid ° Dod 


61M61—Fur Set 
consisting of long, 
warm and luxurious 
collar and a beautiful, 
half-barrelshaped muff. 
Made of fine, selected, 
black or brown coney 
skins. Good quality 
coney fur—the kind 
used to make this at- 
tractive special - value 
set—is admired for its 
beauty and esteemed 
for its wearing quali- 
ties. The fur is thick, 
soft, glossy and very 
rich in appearance. 
Scarf is cut very wide 
over the shoulders and 
is trimmed as_illus- 
trated, with heads and 
tails. You will notice 
that this scarf is very 
long in front, affording 
warmth and comfort. 


The half-barrel 
shaped muff, which is 
a very stylish, new 
shape, is made over a 
warm down bed, and 


Express 
Prepaid 


trimmed with heads 
and tails to match the 
scarf. Both scarf and 
muff are lined with 
superior quality satin 
to match color of fur. 
This is a genuine 
$14.75 value and repre- 
sents the greatest fur- 
buying opportunity of 
this season. Remem- 
ber, this big special is 
put out by a _thor- 
oughly reliable house. 
We guarantee to 
please you or refund 
your money. 


press prepald #9000 


GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER © 


Both Sides of 6th Ave. J. B. Greenhut, Pres. 18th and 19th Sts. 


NEW YORK CITY 

















LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or 
any article you may select from 
our large new catalogue without 
a cent inadvance. Our immense 
business, the largest of its kind 
in the world, enables us to quote 
surprisingly low 
rices. Goods 
isted below are 
extra short stem, 
Showing beautiful effect made of splen- 
obtained with our Selected did quality 
Quality 26inch Wavy Switch selected hu- £ 
formed intoa Psyche Knot. ™an ren 


Price $5.95 ordina ary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
13% 0z.1811.$0.95 20in. .. . $1.95 
2 oz. 20in, . 1.35 22in.... 2.90 
2oz.22in. 1.75 24in. ... 3:85 
30z.26in. . 4.45 30in.... 


Feathe: weight Stemless Switch, 
22 in., Natural Wavy . . . "$4.95 


Coronet Braid 3'4 oz. Selected 
Wavy Hair 


















sh Se 6 Os bo ee 7.65 


200 othe sizes and grades 
Switches ...... 50c. to $50. 00 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair 7 
and describe article you want. 
We will send prepaid On Ap- 
proval. If you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the price. If not return to us, 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more 

expensive; ask 

for estimate. ¥ 
Writefor “@ 
this new 


Hair Book 


just off the press—the largest 
and handsomest book we ever 
published. We want every 
woman to writefor it. Beauti- 
fully illustrates all the latest 


Paris Fashions in Hair 
and quotes lowest prices. This 
book also contains valuable in- 
structions on *‘Beauty Culture by 
Self Treatment,”’ which every 


Pats aT, 






Free 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


Self—that is, you were yourself plus those 
others, whatever they may be.” 

Convinced against her will the girl stared at 
him dubiously, and demanded: ‘ Well, what 
then? What do you wish me to do?”’ 

“* Agree to become your Whole Self, darling.” 

“By letting those delusional creatures be 
united to me? Never!”’ 

“Rose, they seem delusional because they 
are wrongly separated from you. If united to 
you they would do you no harm, only good. 
The Hindu has explained to me.’ 

“He! That esoteric humbug! You advised 
with him?” 

“T know the man is a charlatan, yet I know 
as certainly that he is a powerful hypnotist 
and thoroughly grounded in scientific psy- 
chology.” 

“Knowing him to be a fraud and scoundrel 
and a powerful hypnotist you ask me to trust 
myself to his care? I had more respect for your 
judgment. The man must be brimful of 
malignant animal magnetism.’’ 

“No,” rejoined Lancing grimly. ‘I’m the 
one who’ ll be full of that if he attempts any 
tricks.” 

“Unless he first hypnotizes you.” 

“No fear of that. He tried.” 

“You withstood him? Of course you did! 
That is why I love you; ,you are so strong— 
strong in mind and body.’ 


E SOUGHT to use this moment of melt- 

ing. ‘‘ Rose, you love me enough to trust 

yourself to my guidance andcare. The Hindu 
will do whatever I command.”’ 

“Then command him to rid me of these 
hallucinatory creatures. Command him to 
destroy them. It’s intolerable that they should 
keep on sharing my body and robbing me of 
my time. I won’t have it!” 

“What if one of them should say the same 
of you?” 

“Nonsense! What if a shadow should pre- 
tend to be the one who casts it? They’re not 
real, They’re mere illusions. But I’m myself, 
my real Whole Self. I know it, I feel it.” 

“Vou feel so. But, darling, there’s a fright- 
ful danger that you and they—your other 
selves—may all go to pieces, become mere 
shattered fragments of personalities, and that 
they will drive you into an insane asylum.” 

“Nonsense! I’m perfectly rational. You 
know that. They can never make me or any 
one believe that I am insane.” 

Lancing’s heart sank. Even “Billie” had 
yielded to the argument of possible insanity. 
But Rose was of a harder, more resolute nature. 
‘‘Sweetheart,’”’ he implored, “‘consider: Your 
former Whole Self is now divided into three 
selves. If they are not reunited they may in 
turn split up into fragments so incoherent that 
you will have to be confined in an asylum.” 

“T don’t believe it. I am I, a single whole 
soul. A soul can only be one.” 

“Ts it nothing to you, then, that I have this 
hideous fear that I may lose you?” 

“Vou needn’t if only you’ll make the Hindu 
send those delusions away from my body.” 

“That is an impossibility; they are as real 
as you are. They are equal parts of your true 
Whole Self.” 

“Oh, so you have told me at last!’ she 
sneered. “I’m supposed to be only a third. 
That is why you are so persistent. I am only 
a third and you want the other two-thirds.” 

“Since you put it that way Ido. I want 
your Whole Self, not a divided girl that may fly 
completely to pieces any time. Marie was 
willing to enter into the Whole Self, more than 
willing. She longed to give up her separate 
existence, even when she thought that it meant 
annihilation for this incarnation.” 

““Much that amounts to, the spineless jelly- 
fish! She believes in Nirv ana, in absorption 
in the Absolute. I ama Christian. I want to 
be I myself eternally.”’ 

“How about ‘Billie’? She doesn’t believe 
in Nirvana. She wishes to live always. Yet 
she, too, is willing to become a part of the Whole 
Self. She has agreed on condition that you 
agree.” 

‘““Then she is an imp and not a woman. She 
doesn’t love you.” 

“She likes me as I like her. She’s a merry, 
true-hearted child. Surely you’re not jealous 
of her, Rose.”’ 

“Once for all I tell you it is absolutely of no 
use for you to argue and beg. My mind is 
made up and has been all along. If you wish 
to have anything more to do with me you must 
rid me of those nightmare creatures or you 
shall go yourself.” 

“Rose!” 

“Tmeanit! ITamnotinarage now. Iknow 
what I mean and I say it in cold blood: either 
they go or you go.” 


too was no shadow of relentment in her 
hard and scornful eyes. Lancing felt himself 
giving way to despair. Because of an impossi- 
ble requirement this most womanly self of the 
girl he loved refused to be made whole. In 
his desperation it did not occur to him that 
‘Billie’? was listening and must realize the 
gravity of the situation, and so, when she next 
came, might be persuaded to assent to the 
reintegration of herself with the other selves 
even agaihst Rose’s will. He was in too black 
a mood to think of it. 

“Rose!” he implored. ‘‘You ask what is 
impossible! ie 

“It is not impossible for you to go if you 
refuse to rid me of those imps. 
**So this is your love!” he said, and he turned 

heavily toward the door. 

“You are going to fetch the Hindu?” she 
demanded exultantly. 
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He took grains like these 
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—both of wheat and rice. 


He sealed them up in bronze-steel 
guns. Then revolved the guns for 
60 minutes in a heat of 550 de- 
grees. 


Thus the moisture in the grain was 
turned to steam, and brought to tre- 
mendous pressure. 

Then the guns were shot, and the 


grains exploded. They came out 





eight times normal 








| Puffed Rice, 





What Prof. Anderson Did 
for Your Breakfast 


Dainty, Digestible, 
Wafer-Like Foods 


The blast broke every food'granule, so 
the grains could easily digest. That 
was this expert’s object. 

The explosion created a myriad cells, 
surrounded by thin, toasted walls. 

The terrific heat gave a taste like 
toasted nuts. 

Prof. Anderson found that he had 
created the most fascinating foods in 
existence. 


Now countless people every morn- 
ing eat them with sugar and cream. 
Or they mix them with fruit. 

And legions of happy children, every 
night, eat them in milk—like this 


7 eas ae a 


eee 


Puffed Wheat, 10c £xcer i 


treme 


15c West 














The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


(336) 














NYX WARE 


**The World’s Best Enamel Ware’’ 





Demand It of Your Dealer 


Your kitchen is not properly equipped with- 
out Onyx Ware, the beautiful white and 
brown speckled ware. It will satisfy and 
please you as can no other ware. With or- 
dinary usage it is everlasting. Onyx Ware 
is easily cleaned, and does not dent or cor- 
rode like tin, steel or other metal wares. It 
is acid proof and heat proof. The smooth 
onyx hard surface will not scratch, chip or 
flake. Onyx distributes the heat evenly and 
outlasts other enameled wares. 


Onyx Ware is made with heavy steel base, | 
perfectly coated with tough vitreous enamel 





and fired in our improved furnaces at 2000° | 


Fahrenheit. We use two base coats and sepa- | 


rate firings with a third or decorative coating. 
No other enamel ware is made so durably. 

It is made in every 
Try Onyx At Once style and size to 
suit every kitchen ware requirement. If you 
cannot get it from your dealer write us. 


For 





Boy of 





This 
Athletic 


Suspender 


HOSE SUPPORTER AND 
BODY BRACE 














Your Boy 
Needs It at 


Play and in 
School 


REVENTS stooping 
shoulders, wrinkling 
hose, sagging trousers. 
Assures free circulation — 


no binding or strain. Sold 
by clothing and department 
stores, men’s and boys’ fur- 
nishers, notion counters, etc. 


Only 50 and 75 Cents 
Worth Double It 


Tis LG £eXS 


Suspender Waist 


For the little fellows — 


JPAT Juty 5. 
JULY 20 1908 









waist band in addition. 
Only Fifty Cents 











to 10. Has all above fea- 
tures—and our patent sliding 


Don’t be satisfied with substi- 

tutes. They ordinarily pay the 

dealer greater profits. Look for 

the Onyx trade mark on label. ,: Trade Mark 
Interesti Illustrated Booklet— 

Sent FREE “Kitchen Wisdom'—mailed FREE 

on request. Write for it today. 

COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY 


111 BEACH ST. TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


NGRAVED EDDING 


"lala Invitstions. $7 costa Cr tanks 
prs ( phprmaema ie hes quay a tional 100, $2.25. daliv- Sot dee Eoncane FREE 





If not at your dealer’s, 
write us. Special Styles 
for Girls. Send for Book- 
let: ‘‘How to Dress Boys 
and Girls. ’’ 


Kazoo Suspender Co. 
Sole Makers and Patentee 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





woman wants. Write today. “*No,”’ he replied, with all the bitterness and 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111, 209 State St., Chicago despair that crushed him. “Iam going away.” 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World Away? Where: she cried between incre- 
Invitations, Cards, 


dulity and astonishment. 
EDDIN Announcements 


“‘T cannot rid you of the others. I could not 
CRANE’S BEST PAPERS & 








do it even if I had the power. They are as 
Specialists engrave each style. Monogram stationery. 


much Rosemary Willet as you are. But even 
Calling Cards. Reasonable charges. Write for samples. 
ESTABROOK, 186 


if I wished to I haven’t the power, nor has 
Summer Street, Boston, 
“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 





Jingh. I have tried my best to make you see 
the truth. I have failed. You have proved 
that you do not love me.” 





















Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domeestic CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 Wedding Invitations at ered anywhere in the United Stn Address, 2 11th Street 
Sci Forhom king, teaching eee well- paki peatsone, RICHMOND 
ae a ene oe wae Be Chines th VERE" f = A D D EY eVIRGINIA. 











MODEL 
265. Smart 
dull calf walk- 
ing boot, full toe 







Read this letter 


from“The Slim Princess’ d) N 


Elsie Janis, who has charmed and delighted 
thousands as the inimitable Slim Princess, writes 
to the makers of the Red Cross Shoe as follows: 

“Gentlemen: Please make up for me at once 
another pair of satin slippers exactly like my 
last order. Iam simbly delighted with the pair 

am now wearing. ey are most comfortable 
and satisfactory.’ (Signed) Elsie Janis. 

You will be equally delighted with your first 
pair of Red Cross Shoes. 

At the very first step the specially tanned sole 
will bend with your foot like a perfect fitting glove 
bends with your hand—you will walk with an 
cease and freedom you have never known before. 

Go to your dealer today and see the new Fall 
models in all the newest leathers and materials. Try 
them on. Stand in them! Walk inthem! See for 
yourself how different these shoes feel. 

High shoes $4, $4.50 and $5. Oxfords $3.50 and 
$4. THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER Co., 501-521 Dan- 
dridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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For sale by leading dealers everywhere 
















Write for the Red Cross Style 
Book. It shows the correct models 
for every occasion. Write today. 
The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. , 501-521 
Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MailOrders If there isno Red 
Cross dealer in your town write us 
and we will tell you how to order 
direct. We have fitted 50,000 
women bv mail and guarantee 7yade 
to fit your foot. Mork 

















BEAUTIFUL HAIR 
Sent a) oaJgy 
Sead Fall-Length Sample 


- 

ae i Transformations, Pom- 
padours, Waves and 
Torsade Switch Wigs, with or without 
$8.00 andup. Side or center partings. 
; All kinds of beautiful 
ventilated work, so natural in finish as 
to defy detection. Send for Art Cata- 
log and Latest Fashion Supplement, 
“Fall Fancies.”” Also Kalos Booklet 

“*Beauty’s Charm.”’ 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hair made Naturally Curly by 
the Nestle Process. We are the Agents 
for America and hold the Nestle License 
to do and also to teach this wonderful 














process. Write for information. 
SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) | (Wavy Hair) 

154 oz 18-in. m. 00 114 02.20-in. $2.00 
2 oz.20-in. 1.35 | 1'402.22-in. 3.00 
2 oz.22-in. 1.75 | 2 o2z.24-in. 4.00 
2'402.24-in. 2.75 | 2 o2.26-in. 5.95 
3 oz.24-in. 3.45 2'4 0z.28-in. 6.95 
83 oz.26-in. 4.95 Special 30-in. 


4 oz.30-in.10.45 avy Switch,8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


Ly 


Complexion Powder 


a delicate toilet necessity. 
Used by a million ladies. 
Price, One Dollar. 

The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 
everything we do in 
BEAUTY bil LT and 
in MANUFACTUR 


SEND FOR aa 
PROSPECTUS 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 111. 


It’s a Full Size Ladies’ 
Umbrella—But Looks 
Like a Music Roll 


ASY to carry anywhere, any 
E time, and packs in hand bag 
or grip. Takes just three seconds to 
pull out to full sizeumbrellaand you 
are ready for ashower. Telescopes 
as easily and quickly into 15 inch 
sma:t looking music roll. You al 
ways have rain protec tion without 
inconvenience. Costs no more than 
other good umbrellas and lasts longer. Also 
made for men and highly appreciated as a gift. 


Sold on money back guarantee. See it at dealer's. 
If unable to obtain at once write factory giving 
dealer's name and you will be supplied promptly. 
Interesting booklet and price list free on request. 


POCKET UMBRELLA fanaes"oii. 
BEADS mre Des innings. 


Hair Ornaments,Necklaces, Lampshades 
and hundreds of other pretty things to wear, to sell 
and for the home. IIustrated ca for a stamp. Address 


United Beadwork Co., 17 W.45th St., New York City 







































WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


“But Ido! ‘You know I love you with all 
my heart and strength.” 
“And selfishness! That is the truth of it; 


you love me for your own selfish gratification . 


alone. You have not one thought for my 
happiness. And you cali that love! The only 
thing for me to doi is to go away, as you demand, 
and forget you.’ 

Again he turned from her with fists clenched 
and jawset. This wastheend. He would face 
it with dogged resolve to do and endure. In 
time he might even forget her 

His hand was on the doorknob when he 





‘heard a gasping cry. Before he could glance 


about there came a rush of light feet and a 
pair of eager little hands clutched him—thrust 
under his arms and clasped together to hold 
him fast in a convulsive embrace. A penitent, 
terrified voice was gasping and imploring 


frantically: ‘“‘Frank! Frank! Don’t go. I'll 
do anything! Only stay! Don’t go! It will 
kill me!” 


He restrained the impulse to twist about in 
her arms and shower her with kisses. He must 
first make sure. ‘‘ You say ‘anything’?” 

“I’m willing to let them stay, to let them 
have their turn. You can even like them. 
Only don’t go!” 

“T must if you are not willing to do more,” 
he replied firmly. ‘‘ You must consent to be 
united with the others.” 

“Must I? It is cruel of you! How can 1?” 

“You yourself proved the necessity of it. 
‘If a house be divided. against itself.’ If you 
cannot agree let me loose. I am going now 
unless you consent,’ and he grasped her 
clutching hands to free himself. 

“No! No! Oh, don’t!” The little arms 
tightened about him with the frantic energy of 
terror. ‘I'll consent; only don’t leave me!” 

“You will submit to being hypnotized by 
the Hindu?” 

“Yes, yes, if you will stay and watch him 
and not leave me—ever!” 

“T will stay,” said Lancing, and, turning, he 
crushed her to him in an embrace of passionate 
love and joy. 


A KNOCK several times repeated brought 
Lancing back toearth. He caught up the 
quivering, sobbing girl and carried her to the 
chair in which Marie had been hypnotized. 
‘‘Wait here, darling,”’ he. said with gentle but 
firm mastery. 

She sank back in the chair, exhausted by the 
violence of her emotions. Lancing recrossed 
to the door and drew it open. Mrs. Willet, 
who was waiting on the other side, flung herself 
at him in a flurry of fear. 

“Frank! Whatisit? Where’s Marie? I’m 
frightened!” she panted. ‘TI heard you quar- 
reling. It’s been so long. I must see. 

“It’s all right, Mamma,” he reassured, pat- 
ting her shoulder. “ You may look now, but do 
not come in for a while. You see she is sitting 
there as quiet asa mouse. It’s all settled now. 
So you will please go back again for a few 


minutes while the Guru comes in and completes ~ 


his cure.” 

“Must I? But it will not be so long this 
time, will it? You must not let it be so long!” 

“No, not so long this time. Now you'll go 
back and wait. Here is the Guru, ready to 
come in and cure her.” 

“Tf only he doesn’t fail again!’? she mur- 
mured as she reluctantly went back to her seat. 

Lancing glanced about the parlor. Jane still 
sat in her hypnotic trance. Mrs. Harper was 
reverently awaiting the exit of the holy Guru 
before composing herself for meditation. 
Postlethwaite had gone out. 

Lancing stepped aside for Jingh to enter and 
closed the door. ‘‘The lady is now ready for 
treatment,” he explained in a tone too low for 
Rose to hear. ‘All the selves have agreed to 
the reintegration of the Whole or Real Self. I 
have discovered that your theory was correct 
and that the failure to waken the Real Self was 
not your fault. It was-due to the interference 
of ‘Billie.’” 

“The Merry One! The Sahib then knows 
that I serve him without deception. My 
services will receive the munificent reward 
promised?” 

‘“*You have only to earn it by a few minutes’ 
work. The Merry One has promised not to 
interfere again.” 

“TI serve the Sahib without deception. If 
the Merry One does not interfere I can bring 
the Real Self of the maiden to waking life.’”’ He 
hastened across to Rose, and drawing a small 
globular crystal from the bosom of his robe 
held it close before her eyes. ‘‘Look at this 
moonstone, Maiden,” he said. “‘It is the crys- 
tallized essence of romance. It floods your 
soul with the soft radiance of moonlight. You 
are quieted, soothed, pacified. You become 
serene and restful. Your eyes droop and close. 
You sleep.” 

With the words the girl’s eyelids closed in 
placid slumber. 


INGH paused only for a moment and con- 
tinued: ‘‘ You sleep deeply, profoundly. You 
forget. You enter oblivion.” Again he paused 
and again continued: ‘‘ You are one person— 
the proud one, the merry one, the sad one—one 
personality, one self, undivided and indivisi- 
ble. You are one and inseparable now and for 
all time, a human individual. All your tem- 
peraments and traits blend and coalesce in one 
harmonious whole. Your memories are one. 
Hereafter neither fear nor shock nor passion 
can cause you to dissociate or disintegrate. 
Your will rules supreme over your being, body 
and mind; over your feelings, your emotions 
and sensations; over your intellect. Over 
you—the Whole Self, the Real Self—hypnosis 
shall have no power when you waken from this 
sleep, ° neither auto-suggestions nor the hyp- 
notic suggestions of others. Answer. Who are 
ou?” 
: The pale lips trembled, parted and answered 
dreamily: ‘“‘l am myself, Rosemary.” 
““Which self?” 
‘“‘T have only one self.” 
‘Are you a part?” 
“No. I am a whole; I am a complete, 
indivisible, entire personality.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 97 
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What Cora Manning Says 


“And, oh, Jack! we're out of Jell-O again. Order a dozen and bring a 


package of Strawberry Jell-O with you. 


The Mannings are coming for 


dinner and Cora Manning says there’s nothing so lovely as my 


JELL- 


The Mannings and their friends, like ollie sensible people who 
can afford expensive luxuries, do not deprive themselves of good things 


desserts.” 


because they are cheap. 


The charm of the Jell-O dessert is felt in every home, and it only 


costs ten cents! 


Plain but delicious desserts and elaborate and delicious desserts 
are made of Jell-O — and most of them can be made in a minute. 
There are seven delightful Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 


Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


10 cents each at any grocer’s. 


If you will write and ask us for it we will send you 
the splendid recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in i red letters. 





CO. 





If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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NONETTEN TE 
GUMBAC, SCALLOPS 
2 =< FOR MBRO? 


Embroidering made simpler and cheaper 
Do you know about 

Reis Scallops with the Gummed Back? 

You buy them in strips—many styles—many sizes— 
suitable for any purpose. Moisten the gummed back, 
press firmly in place, and buttonhole stitch over. No 
stamping. No padding. Economy oftime. Less ex- 
™ pense. Equally happy results. The gum will not injure 
@ the most delicate fabric. Embroidery so made launders 
perfectly—no discoloration—no wilting. If you are an 
expert needlewoman, you will welcome these Gumbac 
Scallops. If you have never embroidered, Reis Gum- 
bac Scallops simplify your work and a satisfactory result 
™ is assured you. Reis Foundation Letters are made in 
3 styles, Old English, script and block, in sizes from 
5%" to 10’. Two cents and the name of your dealer 
will bring your own initial and sample of scallop, to- 
# gether with a most interesting book about embroidery. 


REIS’ INITIALS, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 





10 ENGRAVED a 
INVITATIONS 

Ilighest Grade-- Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 

Each additional hundred $2.25. {Outside and Inside 

Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 


100 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 











Your Home is — 


Why not keep it 
that way with a 
slight extra ex- 
penditure ? Why 
not protect your 
beautiful hard- 
wood floors and 
costly rugs from 
damage and ruin 



















By equipping your furniture with 


“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


They will not scratch, mar nor stain 
the finest floors or costliest coverings. 


Try them. Furniture 
and Hardware dealers 
will supply you. Ask 
to have “‘FELTOID”’ 
Casters or Tips put on 
all the new furniture you 
buy. Send a postal any- 
way for Booklet 10. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Dept. K 


INSIST Conn. 
on the 
genuine 
with 
**FELTOID” 
stamped on every 
Wheel and Tip 


Bridgeport | 














Luxurious Foot Comfort 


Silent, easy, durable moccasins of Genuine 
Buckskin—rich cream color, handsomely deco- 
rated. A serviceable, hand-sewed house shoe. 


Men’s $9. 25 Ladies’ $ 2 Boys’ $1. 90 
(5% to 10) (2% og - te gal 
We will mail at Pr prices. Your dealer can get. uw 


“Yipsi” Indian Shoes 
— aie aged al 


Order by number and size, or 
write today for catalog. uF 
Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co. 

1149 Cross Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Dealers—Write for 


terms. 


EY Corinne Foot Confer 





Every WOMAN should earn bi 
| Lady Agents Wanted profes selling beautiful Embroid- 


| eries, Robes, Ladies’ Apparel, Fancy and Dry Goods, etc. Captivating 


styles, exclusive models. Wholesale confidential terms. Catalog Free 


| NATIONAL IMPORTING CO., Desk L. H., 699 Broadway, N. of. City. 





The Burns& BassickCo. | 











: Each add'l ae. 100 engraved calling 
“| cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 
© rectforms. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut, Phila.,Pa. 








Do you want to educate your children, support 


a family, pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress 
better than you can now afford? Why not do as 
thousands of other women are doing—make a good 
income selling the World famous Fibre-Silk Hosiery 
and Underwear in your home town? o experi- 
ence necessary—we show you how. Fibre- ilk 
goods cost less, wear better and last longer. We 
fill orders direct where we have no representative. 


The World’s Star Knitting Mills, 
established in 1895, are the largest 
in the world manufacturing and 
selling knit-goods direct to the con- 
sumer. Our thousands of custom- 
ers, all over the U. S., buying 
Fibre-Silk hosiery and underwear 
direct by mail or through our 
special agents, are getting far 
better value at a lower cost than 
can be secured in any other way. 


libre Silk 


AGTE MEL? 















50. 


° 
per pair |° 
Style No. 275. 

This is a good 

all - the - year - 

round stock- 
ing, of finest se- 
lected quality— 
one of the best 
we ~-make for 
ladies’ wear; it has 
a double toe and 
heel, absolutely 
seamless, and a wide 
pearl top. Made in 
| black, white, tan, 
money-saving prices sent free. If goods | slate, helio, royal 
are not entirely satisfactory, money re- | blue, wine, pink and 
funded at once. Send 50 cents for style | lightblue. Sizes 8to 
No. 275 described herewith, | 10%. Sent postpaid. 


AGENTS WANTED In every town in the United States 

to sell Fibre-Silk goods, a perma- 
nent, pleasant and profitable business. Fibre-Silk agent in 
Texas made $4,200 last year. Our sales instructor tells you 


how. Get our free book. Write 
to-day. Address 








Fibre-Silk stockings and : a 
have a soft, silky, beautiful lustre ; 
feel delightfully comfortable and 
pleasing ; wear three times as long 
as or y silk; fit snug on 
ankle and are absolutely free 
from seams and lumps of 
every sort. The famous ex- 
clusive PEARL TOP insures perfect fit 
and comfort to stout and slim alike. 

Booklet containing free sample of raw 
material and showing all the latest 
creations in hosiery and underwear at 
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Keep your skin so that jou 
can always be proud of it. 


Your skin, just like the rest of your 
body, is constantly being re-built. As 
this old skin dies, new skin forms. 

See that it has a chance to be what it 
should be — healthy and active. 


How to keep your skin active 

Wash your face with care and take 
plenty of time to do it. Use a soft face 
brush, or a rough wash-cloth. Rub 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in gently for 
some time until the skin is softened and 
the pores open. Then apply cold water 
or ice fora full minute. This closes the 
pores, brings the blood to the surface 
and does more than any other one treat- 
ment to give you radiantly healthy skin. 

The formula for Woodburvy’s Facial 
Soap was worked out by an authority on 
the skin and its needs. Woodbury’s 
contains properties which are helpful to 
the skin. 

Use the above treatment faithfully 
twice a day and it will not be long before 
you will have askin which will bear the 
closest scrutiny, a complexion which will 
be a constant source of satisfaction. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c acake. No 
one hesitates at the price after their first cake. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For roc, 
samples of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream 
and Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury 
Book and samples of the Woodbury preparations. 
Write today to Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. A, 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
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2 The Odorless quality of OMO 

re) Dress Shields has made them famous. 
Lag’ 3 are impervious, but contain no rubber, and 
are free from injurious chemicals. 

They are double covered, white, light in weight, 
cool to wear, hygienic, durable and easily cleansed. 
OMO Dress Shields are of the highest grade. The 
trade mark is protection against inferior quality, 
and a guarantee goes to the wearer with every pair. 


£arrle pair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
**OMO Dress Shield Booklet’’ sent free 






The ideal garment for babies. Worn overthe 
diaper, these dainty little garments will pro- 
tect the clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. Made from OMO Sanitary Sheeting, 
which is soft, white, odorless and abso- 
lutely water-proof. Plain or lace trimmed. 
25c to $1.00. 
'. BIBS 

Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting. Plainand 
with pocket which catches the food the 
baby spills. 15c to 50c. At your dealer's 
or write us. 


The OM Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 
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Old Feathers 


Willow Plumes cleansed, dyed or repaired 

Oldest and best known firm inAmer- 
ica, dyeing, cleansing, and curl- 
ing ostrich feathers exclusively. 

Send us your feathers, no 
matter where you may be, and 
we will advise you what can be 
done with them and the cost. 
Goods returned free of charge 
if no order is given. 

New, beautiful, wide, 16-inch 
French Plume, black orwhite, $4.00. 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co., 53-J Temple PL, Boston, Mass. 












WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


““When did you first know a person named 
Connors?” : 

“When I was a girl going to Sunday-school. 
I knew a boy there named Denny Connors.” 

‘When and where did you first meet him 
within the last month?” 

““Seven days ago, in the forenoon, on a 
steamer at San Francisco. I was coming up 
the gangway. He is now Mr. Dennis Connors, 
a Sophomore of the Colorado School of Mines.” 

“*Billie’!”” cried Lancing. ‘‘It’s ‘Billie.’ 
She has kept her promise! Marie did not come 
until after we were passing the Golden Gate.” 

Jingh waved him to be silent and went on 
with his questioning. “Are you the same self 
who told me about Connors a short time ago?” 

st | am.” 

““Then why did you not answer my question 
as to your reason for coming aboard the 
steamer alone?” 

“T tried to tell, but could not.” 

‘“Why could you not tell?” 

“Because for a long time before now I have 
been living two and, lately, three lives. One 
of the three was still half apart from the others 
when you questioned me. She caused me to 
stutter and forced me to go so that she could 
mock you.”’ 

“You say that you were forced to go. Did 
you remain where you could hear and watch 
her after you went?” 

“ce No.” 

“How then do you know she mocked us?” 

“When I am all present as a Whole her 
memory is a part of my memory.” 

““Do you remember her thoughts as well as 
her words and acts and feelings? ”’ 

“T remember all. She is as much I as the 
others.” 

“You remember the thoughts, words, feelings 
and acts of each of the others?”’ 

‘All. They.are my thoughts, words, feelings 
and acts.” 


IN GH drew in a deep breath and murmured 

in a hushed aside to Lancing: ‘‘The mar- 
vels of Occidental psychology! I waste no 
more time on metaphysics.” 

“Proceed!” urged Lancing impatiently. 

“Tt was necessary to make certain that the 
three dissociated personalities were in truth 
parts of the Original Self,” explained the Hindu. 
‘“Now we may proceed, confident of success.” 

He raised his hands above the girl in a ges- 
ture of command. ‘Maiden, it is finished. 
You are now healed and whole. Waken in 
your Real Self to the fullness of life! Waken!” 

Tense and breathless Lancing bent forward 
to watch the dull, insensate face. A change was 
coming over it. The sickly pallor was giving 
way to the adorable rose and white of perfect 
health; the dull features were lighting with 
the radiant sweetness of a joyous, loving na- 
ture. Then the fluttering eyelids lifted, and 
the clear, calm spirit of the girl looked out 
through the gray eyes without a trace cf 
confusion or subtlety. 

For a moment her gaze rested with quiet 
interest on the Hindu. He stepped about and 
glided swiftly from the room. The girl glanced 
around and met Lancing’s eager gaze. At 
once she smiled —an adorable, quiet, gentle, dig- 
nified smile that showed a half dimple in each 
cheek. Her delicate color deepened to an 
exquisite soft rose. Her candid eyes shone 
radiant with pure, true love. 

‘*Rosemary!’’ he whispered. 

‘“My husband!” she murmured in a voice 
rich and quiet and inexpressibly sweet. 

‘“Husband?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Then you 
know, you remember—all. You accept the 
marriage as your own?” 

“Tt was my own.” 

He caught up her left hand and pressed his 
lips to her tiny wedding-ring. ‘‘My wife! My 
bride! We will start at once on our wedding 
trip, dearest—to San Francisco; then take a 
steamer for Japan. That will be our honeymoon, 
darling. We'll start today—this evening!” 

“Tf you wish it, dearest. I have always 
longed to go to Japan. But anywhere with 
you would be a delight. I shall try to repay 
you for all I have caused you to endure.” 

““No, dear,” he replied. ‘All that is for- 
gotten and all your suffering. There is-noth- 
ing left except the realization of our love and 
happiness.” 


HE rose with a quiet, resilient grace of 

movement. ‘‘We should go in and tell 
Mamma and Janeand Aunt Mirah. It will be 
such a surprise to them.” 

‘‘A happy surprise, unless Jane—the Hindu 
hypnotized her that she might not interfere 
with your cure. It may be as well to keep her 
in that state until after we have left. You 
must not be excited.” 

“Dear Jane! She has always meant well; 
she cannot vex me now and I wish to say 
good-by to her too. It will make her happy to 
see me cured.” 

Lancing gazed enraptured into the serenely 
radiant face of his bride and smiled assent. 
“You are right. Not even her nagging can 
distract you now.” 

“Nothing can distract me now, dear, with 
you to live for, with your love to cherish me.” 

“Rosemary!” 

He opened his arms, and she nestled her 
head on his breast with the still joyousness of a 
pure and modest woman who has given all her 
love and trust to the man of her choice. 


THE END 
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| Woodrow Wilson 


tells“The New Meaning 
of Government” 


The Woman’s Home Companion 
has persuaded Governor Wilson 
to tell to the women of this nation 
his views on the new responsibil- 
ities of American citizenship. It 
is a brilliant discussion by the 
ablest authority in the United 
States. You will find it when you 
open the cover of the 


November 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 





Christmas Ideas 


The November Woman’s 
Home Companion will solve 
your Christmas gift problems. 
It contains fifteen pages 
of ideas for Christmas gifts ; 






_ Christmas Ideas 


ideas for boys and girls, 
bachelors and maiden aunts 
and mothers and fathers. 
Every idea can be worked 
out by our readers. 











|} The Story of a Nurse Girl 


*‘T am afraid I cannot write well 
enough,’ said Nellie Grant, nurse 
girl,when the Editor asked her to tell 
her experiences as a servant in American 
homes. Read her story in the November 
Woman’s Home Companion; she tells 
exactly what she saw and experienced in 
many different homes in different cities, 
and her observations of the intimate 
details of farnily life are amazing. 





ce 
A De Koven Waltz Song 


The November number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion con- 
tains, as is customary, apiece of sheet 
music of exceptional character. 
The music in this issue is a beau- 
tiful waltz song: “* Love’s Messen- 
ger’, written especially for the 
Companion by Reginald De Ko- 
ven, composer of ‘‘Robin Hood”. 











Good Stories 

An exciting story of Washington life is 
‘Old Lucy’’ by Isabel Gordon Curtis, 
author of ‘‘The Woman from Wol- 
verton’’. Kathleen Norris, author of 
‘“Mother” and ‘The Rich Mrs. Bur- 
goyne’’, contributes ‘‘Shandon Waters’’, 
a beautiful story of mother love. 

‘“Through the Open Door’’ is a new 
novel by Justus Miles Forman, author 
of *Buchanan’s Wife”’ and ‘“The Stum- 
bling Block”. It isan absorbing love story. 








The Kewpie Kutouts 
The Kewpie Kutouts for November 
printed in many colors give Dotty Dar- 
ling’s mother and the Kewpie Cook; 
and there is also a page of verse and 
pictures by Rose O’ Neil, portraying the 
newest adventures of Dotty Darling, 
Dotty’s baby brother and their fairy 
play-fellows, the cute little Kewpies. 
‘The Kutouts, remember, have both 
fronts and backs, so that when cut 
out they make real dolls. 
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1500 Helpful Home Ideas 


The best experts in America will 
help you to dress, cook, entertain 
and live well. The November num- 
ber has all the regular departments 
that make the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion indispensable in every home. Ideas 
about clothes, cookery, pleasure, chil- 
dren, housekeeping, help, entertainments, 
clubs, photography; ideas for boys and 
girls as well as mothers and fathers. 





Klip off this : 
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Kewpie 
Kewpon , 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 
381 4th Ave., N.Y. 







Here is 15 cents 
which I am sending 
you so you will send 

me—right off—the No- 
vember Woman’s Home 
Companion, containing 
the second of the Kewpie 
Kutouts, 
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ree New Styles 





Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany or oak 
Other styles $15 to $200 





Victor -Victrola . XI, $100 Victor-Vietrola: ¥ te XIV, $150 


Ne 


Mahogany © or oak Mahogany ®) ot oak 


The greatest feature about these new instru- 
ments is the unequaled tone which has given the 
Victor-Victrola its supremacy among musical 
instruments. 


There’s nothing new about that of course, for this won- 
derful tone characterizes every Victor-V ictrola. 


The newness of these three instruments is in the design, 
and the improvements are really astonishing. 


More beautiful, more artistic, more complete —and with 
no increase in price. 


The greatest values ever offered in this greatest of all 
musical instruments. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly show 
you these instruments and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles —the combination. There is 


no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. “HIS MASTERS VOICE 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














Victor Stee - ir adles , 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be dnt ye nd used eight times) 


Victor -Vict 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
























































Did You Camp Last Summer? 


HEN why not plan a reunion at Thanks- 

givingtime? You’ve probably had so many 
things to see to since you came back that this 
month will be just about the right time to get 
the crowd together again. Either of the tables 
shown on this page would be just the thing in the 
way of decoration if you camped in the country 
or by stream. Across the bottom of the page 
you will see a row of quaint and curious fig- 
ures—the Puritan housewife with her pumpkin 
pie, one of the Pilgrim Fathers bringing in his 
wild turkey for the Thanksgiving feast, an 
Indian, a corn-husk doll, a mounted steed, a 
farmer who stares as if he were having his 
picture taken, a squirrel, and, last of all, the 
Thanksgiving turkey—and all these are made 
of peanuts, corn husks, sweet potatoes and bits 
of paper. Don’t you see how the making of 
these figures might easily prove to be one of 
the diversions of the evening? The pumpkin- 
and-corn centerpiece and candlestick are good 
suggestions in case you wish to add just these 
decorations to your table without carrying out 
any special scheme. 

A new game of ‘‘ Follow the Leader” will be 
another good feature for such a party. All 
players must be furnished with drawing paper 
of uniform size and with pencils. The leader, 
who has been selected by the hostess, sits at the 
head of the half-circle formed by the players. 
With his paper in hand he draws and at the 
same time dictates a scheme of any description, 
which his followers must try to draw exactly as 
he dictates. He must dictate very slowly and 
give every one enough time to draw in. If 
there are mountains in the picture he will tell 
how many peaks there are and the position in 
the paper, the direction they extend and all the 
minutest details concerning their appearance. 
If animals are drawn the kind and the position 
in the paper are all that it is necessary to tell. 
Many jokes of the campfire crowd might be 
recalled and worked into these pictures. The 
results are always laughable. 


Try a “Telephone Party” 


“TELEPHONE PARTY” is a good idea 
when arranging animpromptu affair. Tele- 
phone to your guests, asking them to come for 
the evening if they are at leisure. The game of 
“Telephone Tests” is a good one at sucha party. 
All the accessories needed for any number of 
players are a disconnected desk telephone, a 
small bell and a suitable score-card and a pencil 
for each guest. These may be easily prepared by 
cutting telephone advertisements from maga- 
zines. The game consists in guessing, from the 
half of a series of telephone conversations held, 
who the persons are at the other end of the line. 
A bell out of sight rings. The hostess takes 
down the receiver of the disconnected ’phone 
and appears to find that a certain member of the 
company is wanted. This individual has been 
previously coached, and, from memory or by 
means of aconcealed slip of paper, carries on a 
conversation over the ’phone. To illustrate: 
The hostess has announced that all the talks 
will be with Dickens characters. The 
first conversation may be like this: 









New Ideas and New Games for Merry Evenings 


By Virginia Hunt 








DECORATED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Hearing one end of a telephone conversation 
always sets one’s mind to work to supply the 
other half and guess the speaker, so this game 
is sure to stimulate thought and interest. 

For prizes the glass telephones that come 
filled with candy would be appropriate and the 
favors might be the tiny ’phones that come on 
cakes of chocolate. 


A Magazine Party 


T ISN’T hard to plan a party if you know 

how to entertain your friends after you bring 
them together. Interesting games, if not re- 
quiring too much thought, are always enjoyed. 
Why not plan a ‘“ Magazine Evening”? You 
could make up a program from the current 
numbers of magazines, asking each friend to 
come prepared to take some part—a recitation 
from one number, a song from another, 
humorous reading from another, and so on. 
An exhibition of cartoons from the daily press 
would be enjoyable, for the young men espe- 
cially. And here is a brand-new ‘“ Romance.” 
Can you fill the spaces with the names of 
twenty-seven magazines? Try it and see before 
you look at the key that follows. 


A MaGAZINE ROMANCE 


He was a (1) who lived, perchance you know, 

Upon the broad (2) shore a (3) ago. 

And when the (4) drew near 'twas oft his wont to 
stray, 

To pace with sauntering step the (5) and view the 
dying day. 

For lonely was his quiet home, a bachelor he dwelt, 

And never yet the joy of home 

his eager heart had felt. 

His (6) was his aunt, a stern 
and stately dame, 

Whose shrewish tongue was 
all alert, his lightest 
fault to blame. 





Hello! 
(Delighted): Oh, 
you, old fellow? 
(Surpriseand dismay): Why? What's 
the matter? Where are you anyway? 
(More surprise): What are you doing 
in that little out-of-the-way place? 
(Completely astonished): Anassistant 
school-teacher! You! Youcertainly have 
courage. 
[Longer pause and listening attentively. 


I say! How are 


(Sympatnetically): Well, you are in 
a nice fix! Why don’t you “beat it,”’ 
as the boys say? 

(Laughing): Well, beat him then. 
So much the better. 

(Interested): What's that? A girl 
fallen in love with you? Ha, ha! 


(Surprised): The schoolmaster’s 
daughter! Why you’re in luck! 





(Laughing): Hard luck? Ohno, you 
don’t mean that. What's hername? =. 
(Puzzled): Fannie wh-a-a-t? Oh! 


Squeers—Whew! I don't blame her for 
wanting to changeit. Well, keep me posted, old 
boy. So long. 

The guests record their guesses, and other 
conversations follow: only speakers with voices 
that can be heard and understood should be 
asked to carry ona conversation. 

The imaginary people may be well-known 
authors, characters from some author’s works, 
or famous men in history. Or they may be 
prominent Americans of today, with a local 
celebrity or two interspersed for spice, care 


being taken to avoid giving offense. 





On the “Campfire” Table May be a 
Kettle of Lemonade or Coffee, Paper 
Plates and Napkins, Steel Cutlery, and 
Candy-Filled Canoe Favors 












This (7) there was but an ancient maid, 

And of her mistress stern and harsh forsooth she 
was afraid. 

A (8) prowled about the house with baleful eyes 
of green, 

And, perched upon the garden wall, quite frequently 
was seen. 

But all these now were dead and gone, and lonely 
dwelt he here, 

What wonder that he often said," My (9) is sodrear, 

I care not for the social whirl and no (10) for me, 

But yet from out the (11) I would not exiled be. 

I'm weary of the silent house and of my lonely (1 2) 

And (13) telling me that I should find a wife.” 

At length he met a maiden fair who pleased him 
well, in truth, 

A (14) skilled was she, indeed, well trained from 
days of youth. 

An apt (15) also she, for deftly could she play 

Full many a brilliant fantasie and (16) of the day. 

In art she had proficiency and genius it is true, 

A good (17) she of many a rural view 

Quite handsome (18) she'd evolve to meet each 
social need, 

A skilled (19) of her clothes, 
indeed. 


which tasteful were 


Said he: ‘‘ If lam any (20), why, she’s a maidenrare, 

I've mever seen another girl who could with her 
compare, 

If I can win her for my bride I'll mever cease to 
boast, 


So I will my proposal send by the (21),” 

When she _ received his billet-doux then 
perplexed was she, 

And said: ‘* To wed him really is a new idea to me, 

But (22) sounds charming I confess; 

And so unto his eager plea, methinks I'll answer 
"VGle 

Amid the joyous holidays they chose their wedding 


quite 


day, 
When jolly old (23) o’er all the world holds sway. 
Their nuptial feast quite festal 

was in Style of olden time, 

For merry (24) blithe did play 
*mid cheerful bell achime. 

Their honeymoon an (25) was 
when distant lands they 
saw, 






Nocritic jn their happiness could find a single flaw. 

And when again to native shores their eager feet 
did roam, 

Then thanks to her (26) they had a happy home. 

For with her household management her lord was 
well content, 

An accurate account she wrote of all the cash she 


spent; 

The (27) kept with care was quite her joy and 
pride, 

And e’en an expert auditor no error there espied. 

And so their wedded days were bright and cloudless 
and serene, 

As happy they as any pair in modern magazine. 


Key. 1—Country nay Re 2—~Atlantic 
3—Century. 4—Sunset. 5~Strand. 6~Youth’'s 
Companion. 7—Woman’s :_Home Companion. 
8—Black Cat. 9—Outlook. 10—Smart Set. 11— 
Ladies’ World. 12~Life. 13~Everybody’s. 
14--Housekeeper. 15— Musician. 16—Etude. 
17—Delineator, 18~—Toilettes. 19— Designer. 
20—Judge. 21—Saturday Evening Post. 22— 
Country, Life in America. 23—St. Nicholas. 24— 
Harpers’. 25—Outing. 26~Good Housekeeping. 
27~Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Very Up-to-Date Game 


Siw new game of ‘Popular Inventions’”’ fits 
in nicely with the magazine-party idea. 
To each player is given a card on which are 
numbers from 1 to 10, Each player must then 
guess individually the inventions represented 
by rimes which are written upon ten separate 
cards, each bearing a number from 1 to 10. If 
the company is large several copies of the set 
of cards should be provided. These rimes are 
handed about among the players until the game 
is called to a close. 

A prize is given for the nearest correct list of 
inventions, The following rimes, made humor- 
ous as far as possible, are suggested for the 
purpose, but others, of course, may be substituted 
for them 

1 
Fleet as any thought of yours 
will run my race, 
But if they do not stop my course 
I will be lost in space. 
2 
How is it that you're cool and calm 
When I’m consumed with heat? 
And when you're comfortable and warm 
I’m shaking with cold feet ? 
3 
You swallow more than you ean hold, 
And then, with deafening roar, 
You burrow under earth and mold, 
To fill yourself once more. 
4 
I know you once were quite a pet, 
But I have heard it said 
Some trusting friends that you have met 
Were brought away quite dead. 
5 
Oh, roast of beef! Oh, roast of beef! 
So nice and brown and juicy; 
How did I ever get you so 
While making gowns for Lucy? 
6 
A poor, frail dwarf am I, 
My life hangs by a thread; 
I've crooked back and sightless eye, 
Yet my loss is cause for dread. 


” 


/ 













The “Harvest-Supper” Table Decora- 
tions are of Paper and Twigs. The 
Rail Fence is of Cardboard and the 
Pumpkins are Favor-Boxes 


I enter people's houses, 
I scramble o'er their floors; 
I snatch up all that I can find, 
And carry it outdoors. 


8 
How is it that you’re always dry 
When I have thoughts in reams, 
But when I stop to think a bit 
You deluge me with streams? 
9 
Men use me every day, 
To searc h some hidden spot, 
And yet, tis stramge to say, 
They really know me not. 


10 
Father Time’s a well-known mower, 
Who cuts just when he chooses; 
Ido my mowing fast or slower 
To suit my master’s uses. 


Key. 1—The 





Wireless Message. 
2—Thermos Bottle. 3—Subway Train. 
4—Folding Bed. 5—Fireless Cooker. 

6—Hook and Eye. 7—Vacuum Cleaner. 8—Foun- 

tain Pen. 9—The X-Ray. 10—Safety Razor. 

A phonetic ‘‘ Spelling Bee” would be another 
good contest for which prizes similar to the 
others may be given 


NOTE —This page is ‘planned especially for ‘girls who 
want to entertain their friends at little home parties but 
feel they cannot spend much money for the purpose. 
Miss Hunt will be glad to help THe JoURNAL girls do this 
if they wish to write her personally and will inclose in 
each case a stamped, addressed envelope, Any desired 


information regarding the decoration of the tables on this 
page will also be sent upon request, 
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A Dopartment Edited by Edith Rickert 


What Practical Good Can I Do 
With My Leisure Time? 








she Wes can I do to make the 

world a better place to live 
in?” That is the question of the 
woman Of leisure today. 

Madam, alone you can do much; 
you can arouse your sisters to the 
needs of your community. With 
them you may exert an influence; 
one hundred of you may become 
a power of actual achievement. 
The woman who wishes to help, 
therefore, can best do so through 
the machinery of organization, 
though even then it is always 





the training needed. 


IN EXPLANATION: The aimof this department is to show, one 
month, what can be done by a woman to earn a living by work 
outside the home; the next month, what can be done by awoman 
who must remain at homeand make use of special talents to earn 
extra money; the third month, what can be done by a woman 
of leisure to help humanity and better the conditions of living. 

This department will bea sort of clearing house of information 
as to openings for women, the opportunities for promotion and 
It will try to give advice upon particular 
problems, to answer questions about possibilities in lines of work 
other than those discussed, and to refer to the best sources for 
further information. 


Latin, French, geography, or 
even spelling, to children who are 
being poisoned ‘by bad air and 
gradually losing the strength that 
they will need so sorely in the 
fight of existence later? 

Appoint a vigilance committee, 
have women watching all the 
time, and complain until matters 
are remedied. 

What of the educational sys- 
tem—the studies? How far are 
the children being prepared for 








the woman who thinks and acts 
for herself who finds the way and points it out 
to those who may be associated with her. 

It seems rather obvious to say that the first 
step toward helping is to find out what needs 
to be done in your own neighborhood or in your 
own home; yet to do much good you must 
begin with the thing most under your eyes and 
most easily affected by the work of your brain 
and your hands. 


Begin With Your Own Community 


“| UT,” says the practical woman, “what can 
I do? How shall I begin?”’ 

First, by looking, by asking yourself and your 
neighbors questions to find out the greatest 
need or the greatest nuisance of your own 
community. 

Second, work to supply that need or abolish 
that nuisance, and until this is accomplished. 
Then the next greatést need or nuisance in the 
same way. 

Third, use the means at hand. Work through 
the local authorities or the individuals at fault, 
and “nag” at them until the reform is brought 
about. The ‘‘importunate widow” may have 
been a trial in her own house, but she brought 
the unjust judge toterms. Persuasion, nagging, 
threats, the existing machinery of punishment, 
are all warranted for the sake of the common 
good. And as for the countless things for 
which money is needed, if you cannot get hun- 
dred-dollar donations from the rich men of the 
town try a house-to-house canvass for five cents 
apiece. 

“Still,”” you may urge, ‘‘here I am, ready. 
Where shall I begin to look about me this 
morning? All that you say may be true, but 
where shall I begin to take hold?” 

To you do your own marketing? Begin with 
your grocer, your butcher, your baker. Are the 
strawberries uncovered? Is the meat exposed 
to flies? Is the bread unwrapped? Are there 
open casks of pickles or fly-specked trays of 
cakes and candies? Are dry groceries sold in 
bulk or in packages? Is the floor clean? Are 
the counters scrubbed? Are dogs and cats 
allowed to come in alone or with customers? 
Use your critical sense as an expert housekeeper 
to find out everything that is wrong about each 
store that you deal with. Then remonstrate 
with your grocer, or your baker, or your butcher. 
Point out that this sort of thing is going to lose 
him enlightened customers. If he is so blind 
to his own interests as to resent interference 
withdraw your custom and explain to your 
friends and neighbors your reasons for doing so. 

This is about all you can do in this direction 
unless you live in a State that has a sanitary 
food law, in which the forcing process may be 
hastened by fines. 


Try to Get Your Neighbors Interested 


bert see at once the advantage of combined 
effort. I know a woman in the East who 
single-handed has reformed all the stores with 
which she deals; but if all the women in a 
street—in a neighborhood—agree to fight some 
particular evil in all the stores that they enter 
the effect will be disproportionately great. 

The problem of milk is not so easy to get at but 
have you ever thought about the management 
of soda fountains? If not watch 


What is the general appearance of your 
neighborhood? Are the streets badly paved, 
dusty and dirty? Are the sidewalks uneven, 
unsafe, littered with papers? Are there no 
signs at the street corners? Is the lighting done 
by a few badly managed gas lamps? Are the 
alleys and vacant lots full of tin cans and other 
rubbish? Is the whole district without grass 
and trees? Is everything black with smoke 
from factory chimneys? Is the neighborhood 
defaced by hideous billboards? Is the-railway 
station a dismal shed? Are there no parks 
nor recreation grounds? 

Take the things in the order of their import- 
ance. A clean city is better than one that is 
beautiful. What is the chief cause of dirt and 
untidiness in your neighborhood? How can it 
be removed? If the department of streets and 
alleys is not doing its duty the immediate 
thing to do is to complain, and to keep on com- 
plaining and to get others to complain, until 
slack or inefficient or corrupt officials are com- 
pelled in some measure to do their duty. Find 
out the best person to work through—in a city, 
your local alderman—and keep at it, neighbor 
working with neighbor, until something is done. 

If there is a smoke ordinance and it is violated 
watch and find out how it is violated. 

When you demand improvements you will 
be met with the reply: ‘‘There’s no money.”’ 

No, there never will be money if the local 
system is one of public graft and mismanage- 
ment. If you wish to goa step beyond a reason- 
ably decent degree of cleanliness you will have 
to find the money yourself. 

Yet this is surprisingly easy to do. The 
people who resist taxation because of the known 
laxness and unfairness in collecting taxes, and 
the bad uses to which the money is put, are 
willing enough to give what they can when they 
see in their own town, on their own street, the 
immediate effects of their giving. 

In one town a group of women collected five 
cents a week from each of forty families for two 
years. With this two hundred and eight dol- 
lars they planted the station grounds with trees 
and shrubs, and cared for them until the station 
was a wonder for beauty, and the price of real 
estate went up and: the town prospered. 


What Do You Know About the Schools? 


bY. fennel your food and drink are sanitary, 
your air is free from smoke pollution, and 
your town and neighborhood are beautiful as 
well as clean, then you are only at the beginning 
of your task, free to turn your energies to social, 
economic and educational problems. Here 
again it is best to begin at home, and in a 
simple, practical way. 

Begin where there is most hope of results, 
with the children of your own neighborhood. 
How are they being educated? What do you 
actually know about the schools? Do you ever 
visit them? A sick headache brought on by 
an hour in a badly ventilated schoolroom in 
which fifty or more children are trying to use 
their little minds would make you realize the 
importance of this work more than an entire 
course of lectures on hygiene. What can be 
done about it? Isn’t it possible for an en- 
lightened nation to have decently ventilated 
schoolrooms? What is the use of teaching 


their work in life? How far are 
they loading their minds with 
useless stuff imposed upon them by wornout 
theories of pedagogy? Find out. Inasmall town 
it is easy to bring public opinion to the Board 
of Education; and even in the largest cities 
continuous hammering will accomplish much. 


Help the Children in Their Playtime 


-\ THAT is done for these school-children out- 
side school hours? Are they sufficiently 
fed? Inthe poor districts of great cities the little 
faces themselves give the answer. Feed them, 
then, but find out a way that will not pauperize 
them. Let the children themselves contribute 
the cost of the food and the labor of preparing 
it, and make these contributions a part of their 
education. 

Where Boards of Education are slow or 
corrupt let the women of the community take 
hold of the matter themselves and show that the 
domestic-science department of a school may be 
made to provide luncheons for its children, not 
only without loss, but even with distinct profit. 
There’s a thing to do! 

Then there is play. Are there playgrounds 
enough for these multitudes? Can they play? 
There is a movement now toward using vacant 
lots for temporary playgrounds. Below my 
windows the children of a charity kindergarten 
belonging to a church across the way have laid 
out four long flower-beds in such a lot. 

There is also a movement toward teaching 
the street children how to play games in their 
home streets. There at least they can get air 
and amusement and exercise. There are two 
women, in Chicago who do this. It was dis- 
couraging at first, because the children were 
suspicious, could not imagine the motives for 
such a procedure, but now it is working well. 

The ways in which women of leisure can lend 
a hand in this kind of work are numberless and 
show immediate results. 

There is another enormous work to be done in 
getting the children well started in life. One 
of the provisions of Lloyd George’s insurance 
bill of 1911 was for maternity benefits, by 
which woman workers could be released from 
work for a reasonable time before and after the 
birth of the child. While this is properly a 
government matter groups of women in the 
mean time could do much in their own localities 
both for this and in seeing that good day 
nurseries are within the reach of all working 
mothers. 

In the cities the nurseries at least are pro- 
vided by organized charity work, though I 
am not aware that care for the mothers them- 
selves is in any way established. In the small 
towns, however, social effort still remains so 
largely a matter for club and individual enter- 
prise that there is a great field for work in this 
direction: first, to find out the actual circum- 
stances; second, to devise ways and means to 
meet the expense without making a charity of it. 


Some Things Urgently Needed 


ND still, as I write, the list grows on me of 

4 things urgently needing tobe done. There 

is, for instance, the fight to get the weekly half- 

holiday in summer for the employees of big 

stores, and to help working girls find pleasant 
and cheap places for vacations. 

There is the movement to edu- 





the washing of glasses ina crowded 
drug store; look at the faces of 
those about you waiting: for 
drinks, and see whether the soda 
fountain seems as attractive as 
before. Think of the disease 
germs in these imperfectly 
cleansed glasses and spoons. 
What can you do about i ? Get 
your club to appoint a committee 
to observe conditions, and the 
chances are that those conditions 
will be greatly improved. 





that leads to success. 


Five Dollars for Letters 


How have you ever done any practical good with your leisure 
time? Won’t you please write Miss Rickert all about it? 
Your experience may help many other women to find the path 
For all such letters as may be accepted 
for publication in this department—anonymously, of course— 
five dollars each will be paid. Address Miss Edith Rickert, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


s 


cate parents in their duties, from 
‘the care of babies to the under- 
standing of sex hygiene. 

There is the movement for 
good roads. 

But first of all remember to 
begin at home, with your grocer, 
the alley behind your house, your 
sick washerwoman, your treeless 
street, your unventilated school — 
the hundred and one reforms and 
improvements that lie ready to 








your hand and your neighbors’. 





No More 
Coffee 


Boiling 


The new food-drink 


makes things easy for the 
folks at home. 


Instant 
Postum 


is a new and delicious bev- 
erage. It is regular Postum 
but in concentrated form— 


nothing added. 


No Boiling Required 


Stir a teaspoonful in a 
cup of hot water, add sugar 
and cream to taste, and 
your drink is ready. 


A 100-cup tin of Instant 
Postum costs 50c — 1-2c 
per cup. Smaller tin 30c. 


Regular Postum—Large 
package (must be boiled 
15 minutes) 25c. 


If your grocer doesn’t 
have Instant Postum, send 
2-cent stamp: to cover 
postage for 5-cup free 
sample. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 
POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 



































How Talent is Manifested 


Please tell me when a person may 
properly be said to have a musical 
“talent.” SOPHIE. 

Generally speaking talent means 

an inclination, predisposition and 
natural aptitude for some pursuit 
in life. The contributing qualities 
are many; not the least of them is the personal 
character. A broad education, high ethics and a 
well-developed sensibility are of great influence 
upon talent, but the root of it must be innate. 
In a musical way we may speak of general and 
specific talent—the one for general musician- 
ship; the other for concertizing, composing, 
conducting, teaching, etc. I personally believe 
that—given normal hands and ears—the largest 
part of talent lies in mind and character. Hence 
we may measure it as we measure the power of 
will—by its effect upon others. If your playing 
is honestly liked and asked for again and again 
you have talent; otherwise not. 


A Permissible Change 


Would you consider 
it permissible to break 
up this measure in 
Grieg’s “Ballade” 











so as to play it thus: 

It seems to me that 
the latter way makes a 
far more forceful cli- 
max. A.B. 

You are entirely right. The first or printed 
manner is unpianistic. I always play it as you 
suggest. The effect is more forceful, more like 
the drum of the orchestra, and, I believe, more 
like that which Grieg had in mind. 


The Value of Scale Study 


There are some modern teachers who do not 
teach scales, or at least do not lay much stress 
upon them. What do youconsider to be the true 
value of scale practice for the piano? H.R.S. 

Inasmuch as a reposeful use of the hand is 
essential for the development of finger technic 
the playing of scales commends itself as the best 
means to acquire it. Once being in possession of 
an even scale in all dynamic shades there is no 
particular harm in omitting them for a week or 
so, but until a perfect scale is achieved I should 
devote at least fifteen or twenty minutes a day 
to it. For ‘“‘playing the hands in,’”’ and for 
controlling the hand as to its relative inde- 
pendence of the arm, there is nothing better. 
Besides there is a musico-mental disciplining in 
scale playing which nothing else can replace. 


When Tenths Occur in Middle Voices 


In this transcription of Schubert’s “ Erl- 
kénig,”’ cannot the notes of the middle voice be 
played with the right hand, or should the tenths 
be played with the left hand? P, 





e 


The right hand cannot play the upper tenths 
because of the rapidity of thetriplets. If your left 
hand cannot stretch the tenths you will have to 
‘roll’? them, though it must be done very rapidly 
so as not to produce rhythmical confusion. 


Why All Scales Cannot be Fingered Alike 


What objection is there to so relaxing the 
wrist that all scales naturally demand a similar 
fingering? Henry J. K. 

The construction of the keyboard and the 
formation of the human hand forbid the use of 
the same fingering for all scales, except under 
certain conditions and upon exceptional occa- 
sions, such as occur, for instance, in Liszt’s 
‘‘Spanish Rhapsody.” Generally, and for the 
highly rational reason of comfort, the thumb is, 
in scales, reserved for the white keys. There is, 
of course, no reason why the same fingering 
should be impossible if one’s hand is exception- 
ally elastic; but I should still regard it as an 
exaggerated tendency toward monism—that is, 
an effort to force 
the application of a 














Usually an Accent Mark 


What is the meaning of this sign A (like an 
inverted V) over a note? KATHARINE. 

Assuming that you speak of piano music the 
sign usually means an accent. There are, how- 
ever, SO many queer editions made nowadays 
that there is no telling to what other uses this 
sign may be put. Are you particular about 
using only good editions? 


The Grace Notes After a Trill 


Should a trill end without the two little grace 
notes usually indicated, or should they be put 
in wherever the tempo admits? In rapid pas- 
sages does not this make merely a turn instead 
of a trill? ‘Ls Ais Be 

I can say ‘“‘yes”’ to each of your questions. 
Whenever there is time put in the “after 
shake”; otherwise omit it. In rapid passages 
it does amount to a mere turn. The whole 
matter is very largely governed by taste—that 
is, by good taste. 


Playing Three Staffs at Once 


How can I play this measure from Ethelbert 
Nevin’s “‘Notturno” (In “‘Boccacio’s Villa’)? 
E. M. T. 


con larghezzo 


f 


f 
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The upward-stemmed notes upon the middle 
staff are to be played by the right hand, the 
downward-stemmed ones by the left hand. 
The melody notes (on the upper staff) after 
being struck must be given over to the pedal 
which is to be changed with each half measure. 


The Limits of a Key Signature 


Is there any limit to the number of sharps or 

flats which may be used in a key signature? 
>, ae a Ae 

Theoretically it would be possible to write in 
twelve sharps and twelve flats, but in reality the 
largest number used is seven, and even this 
number, say of sharps, is only employed when 
the harmonic trend of a piece is predominantly 
toward the keys in sharps. Otherwise the piece, 
if in C sharp, would be written in D flat. The 
third Prelude and Fugue in Bach’s ‘“ Well- 
Tempered Clavichord” is written in C sharp 
major, but in more than one edition it has been 
changed to D flat, because the lessening of 
chromatic signs facilitates the reading. 
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Improvising is Hard to Learn 


How can I develop the art of im- 
provisation onthe piano? Isita gift, 
orcanit becultivated? D.G. A. 

Improvisation is a God-given 
talent. Like other precious gifts 
of Nature it can be imitated by 
preparing and keeping “in stock”’ 
a certain number of turns, passages, and the like; 
but that sort of thing will always be something of 
a medley rather than have the convincing force of 
a spontaneous creation executed, so to speak, al 
fresco. If you feel no natural tendency toward 
it, no inner urging, I advise you not to waste 
any time upon it, especially if you are not well 
versed in forms and contrapuntal disciplines. 


A Sign to Lift the Hand 


In this passage should the second notes in the 
ties be struck again? If not why are the marks 
placed above them? M. M. W. 


fe fe fe p 








The dot over the second of the tied notes 
indicates that you should lift your hand before 
proceeding from A to C, and so forth. The tie 
precludes a second striking of the tied note. 


An Advanced Course of Study 


What course of study shall I pursue follow- 
ing the completion of this: Chopin, Fantasie 
Impromptu, Valse Brillante, opus 34, No. 1; 
Schubert, Impromptus in A flat, E flat and 
B flat; Beethoven, Sonata, opus 31, No. 3? 

STUDENT. 

Chopin, Theme and Variations, opus 12. 
Schubert, First Sonata in A minor. Schumann, 
Arabeske and Flower Piece. Mozart, Sonata in 
D major (§ time). Beethoven, Sonata, opus 31, 
No. 2. Liszt, Valse Impromptu. Of modern 
works I recommend: Arensky, Etude in F sharp 
(scale work). Moszkowski, Etincelles. Stern- 
berg, Concert Etude, opus 103. Schiitt, Valse 
a la Bien-aimée. 


How to Play Turns and Mordents 


Is there any book published giving examples 
of turns, mordents, etc., and which gives enough 
attention to the various kinds and ways of play- 
ing them to enable one to play all kinds with 
ease? ORGANIST. 

Not only is there one book, but there are also 
many books. There is hardly a large music pub- 
lishing house that has not brought out some such 
book. They all contain essentially the same. I 
warn you, however, not to go too far in your 
obedience to such precepts. Remember always 
that an embellishment is something added to 
the melody, and that a reasonable leeway should 
be given to your good taste, especially if your 
musical experience is long and wide enough to 
warrant you in consulting your own taste. 


A Delicate Pianistic Effect 


In Mendelssohn’s opus 16 this measure occurs: 





Why should the two lower notes not be played 
with the left hand, when a whole measure rest is 
indicated in the bass? Is there any reason for 
writing such passages for one hand alone? 
BD; L. FE. 

If the stretch of your hand does not permit 
you to play it well with one hand you may play 
it with both hands, though only asa makeshift, 
for the effect will be slightly different. Mendels- 
sohn himself was a fine pianist and knew what 
he wanted. You will always be safer in follow- 
ing his notation than by meddling withit, except 
when physical necessity compels you to change it. 


Four Memories at Work in Memorizing 


Is memorizing best done by a mental picture 
of the notes as they appear on the page, or is it 
best to doit by the ear andthe fingers? F.S.K. 

We have, practically speaking, four distinct 
memories at work when memorizing music— 
the visional, the auricular, the muscular and 
the formal. These four ingredients of the col- 
lective musical memory are, of course, differ- 
ently compounded 
with every indi- 





single principle to 
all cases. The fin- 
gering which en- 
ables the hand to 
play scales with the 
utmost repose and 
without recourse to 
the arm muscles is 
surely the best, and 
there can be no 
question that the 
thumb upon white 
keys favors these 
conditions most. 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
the age at which to begin piano playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
In care of THe Lapies’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


vidual, and you will 
have to find out for 
yourself which one 
or more of the four 
is of the greatest 
service to you. The 
ideal memory con- 
sists of a combina- 
tion of these four 
ingredients in equal 
proportion, but 
I need hardly say 
the ideal memory 


Any questions not 








is very rare. 














How to Destroy or 
Preserve Silverware 


Plan No. 1. Wash daily 
with soapy hot water (which 
cannot remove tarnish). Polish 
the silver only twice a year 
(the hard rubbing needed to 
remove the accumulated tar- 
nish will wear away a con- 
siderable portion of the silver). 
The general results are: The 
silver looks bright for about 
two weeks and gets worn out 
long before it should. 


Plan No. 2. Clean daily 
(or at the utmost weekly) with 
WRIGHT’S SILVER 
CREAM. This will abso- 
lutely keep the silver looking 
as though it were brand new 
and will add years to its wear. 


ia WRIGHT Ss: 


eiecee 


RYT CITT, 


nen @ 6 SNCS 6° TRADE MARK «eis 0 ee @ 


(Silver Polish) 


Wright's Silver Cream will 
retain the rich, full lustre of 
newness on silver and do it 
with amazingly little work. It 
makes the care of silver a pas- 
time instead of drudgery. It 
is non-gritty, non-acid, cannot 
injure the hands or the silver 
in any way. It is ready for 
use, convenient and reliable. 
Good for gold, cut-glass, 
marble, etc. 


Insist on getting the 
genuine Wright’s Silver 
Cream. 


At Your Dealer’s 
or a sample jar sent on 
receipt of 6c in stamps 
and your dealer’s name 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 


Established 1 873 
70 COURT ST., KEENE, N. H. 
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" Youhave to @ 
go far below the 
surface of things to 
find the reason why 
millions are so attached 
to Kellogg's. 




















And far above the ordinary 
run of food policies to find 
the Kellogg Policy, the 
§ same to all, which is really 
a principle on which this 
institution has been built. 


=" Where you find the imi- 
tators storing carelessly 
3 toasted corn flakes in ware- 
houses and loading up deal- 
ers shelves on free deals you 
7 find only one Kellogg deliv- 
| ering the flakes as fast as 
they are made. 


Kellogg stands for service. 

The result is that Kellogg's 

isalwaysfresh. That is why 
A you get the flavor 100 per 
FA cent new. 


That is one of scores of 
similar reasons why you 
should look for the 
Kellogg signature on 
every package. 


















Girls’ “Affairs” 





Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


TO MY GIRL READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to 
make clear some perplexities that come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will 
answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. 
Address me, please, in care of THE LapIES’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


i. 4. to many of us, carries a 
dreary, depressing thought, for it means 
the passing of autumn with its glorious foliage 
and the coming of the winter storms. But 
a new thought came to me as I noticed with 
what care Nature strewed the dry leaves, like 
a blanket, over the ground, covering the grass 
and the tiny plants from the sharp cold of 
the early freezing days before the falling of 
snow. As I saw the gardener, raking the 
fallen leaves, carry load after load to his gar- 
den I could not help thinking of the dead 
leaves of our own making: the mistakes and the 
willful wrongdoings; and I wondered whether 
we might not use these very misdeeds to pro- 
tect and strengthen the good impulses and 
desires in our hearts; whether if, after repent- 
ing the past and trying to “right the wrong,” 
we could remember only enough to strengthen 
the good. 

As the farmer protects his plants and pro- 
motes their growth by care and fertilization, 
so we must, in looking forward to the long 
and dreary winter, have a care for the culti- 
vation and growth of the seeds sown in our 
hearts. What are you going to do in the long 
winter evenings? Will you spend them all in 
seeking amusements and frivolities that lead 
to starvation of the soul? Why not try to 
cultivate the fruits of the spirit, and, while 
gaining, give pleasure and reap in the spring- 
time the joy of days and nights well spent ? 


Sharing Responsibility 


HAVE been married three months and as 

far as husband and happiness are concerned 
I could wish for nothing better. My husband 
is the oldest son of a large family, a self- 
made man who is already being recognized, 
as is shown by the prominent positions offered 
him. He has taken upon himself the educa- 
tion of three younger brothers and two sisters. 
One of the brothers he is sending to college; 
the other stays with us. We are about to 
move, and my husband has suggested taking 
a house in a place where a girls’ seminary is 
located, because he wishes to have his oldest 
sister, a girl of seventeen years, stay with us 
and attend the seminary. WhenI asked if 
he expected his brother to be with us, too, 
the answer came: ‘“‘ Certainly, if itis agreeable 
to you; there must be a man in the house 
while I am away.” 

My husband has a fairly good salary, but 
already with just the one extra member of 
the household we have overdrawn the bank 
account and I am at my wit’s end to know 
what to do. My old home is near by, and 
when my husband is away I could often visit 
my family for a day or two, but there is the 
brother and I must stay to look after him. 

What I want to ask is this: Am I selfish? 
Ought I tobe glad to stay at home and make 
endsmeet? Ought I to be willing to sacrifice 
these first years of our married life and the 
pleasure of being alone with my husband 
during the evenings, learning to know him, 
his tastes and his preferences, as I cannot if 
others are always with us? I have always 
thought that one should save when young for 
emergencies and for old age as well, but Imust 
be selfish. If you can untangle this puzzle 
and give me a little assistance I shall be so 
very grateful. YounG WIFE. 

I think you are called upon to share a 
heavy burden in having this brother and sister 
added to your household before you have 
really adjusted yourself to housekeeping and 
married life. Did you not understand these cir- 
cumstances before you were married? If you 
knew that the man you were going to marry 
had assumed the education of his brothers and 
sisters you should have objected then, if the 
responsibility was greater than you cared to 
undertake. These members of the family are 
certainly an extra expense, but as your hus- 
band gives you the means for maintaining the 
home he must see to it that the added expense 
is met. You are young and probably have 
many years before you in which to save for 
the future, so I should not allow myself to be 
worried about this matter. 

Try faithfully and bravely to make a home 
for your husband’s brothers and sisters for 
the next few years, then no doubt the other 
brothers will in their turn take this burden on 
their shoulders, and you will have had the hap- 
piness of assisting your husband in his noble, 
unselfish task through ‘these difficult years 
and will have proved yourself a helpmate 
indeed. 

Now look at your side of the question: A 
husband whom all respect and honor, who is 
unselfish enough to assume the education of 
his brothers and sisters even while struggling 
upward himself, who has given you a happy 
home and whom you love and respect. Is this 
not enough to make you content to bear these 
added cares for a few years? 


Sin Outlined 


AM in love with one of the finest men in 

the world. He is of excellent family, has a 
fine business and the respect ofall. He is now 
nearly thirty-five years of age, but unfortu- 
nately when he was only twenty-two, just 
graduated from college, a very strange, sad 
thing occurred. He gambled in stocks, and, in 
order to make good his losses, stole from his 
employers. He made a clean breast of every- 
thing and his father made up the stolen 
money, but the son was sent to a reformatory 
for a year. I feel, as do most people, that 
he has nobly lived down that unhappy past. 
After his release he found a place to work 
in his vicinity and began to save. He re- 
turned to his father the money which he had 
used for him, learned his business thoroughly 
and finally saved enough to go into business 
for himself. He has been thoroughly honest 
and upright in every way and every one 
acknowledges that he has done a great deal 
for the betterment of the city where he lives. 
I-met him while visiting his sister. 

I think we might never have fallen in 
love, as he is most reserved, had it not been 
for a serious illness which came to a member 
of the family during my visit. He was so 
tender, brave and dependable that I could 
not help loving him. I had almost to make 
the proposal, but I read his love in his eyes 
and knew why he would not speak to me. 

My father and mother are bitterly op- 
posed, but I love him so much that I would 
marry him clandestinely; but he will not 
listen tothat. I know how he loves me, yet 
he tells me that heis unworthy, that we had 
better give each other up, but I can’t do it. 

Do you think our lives should be spoiled 
because of that old, bitterly repented-of sin? 

ONE WHO NEEDs HELp. 

How often we say that we believe in the 
forgiveness of sins, yet constantly refuse to 
act in accordance with our belief! This man 
sinned, has repented and atoned for his crime, 
is living a life which is now above reproach, 
and instead of growing bitter because of his 
hard experience, you say he is tender, brave 
and loving, is unassuming and modest—indeed 
allthat a woman could ask for in the man she 
hopes to marry, but for this dark background 
of his early life. And, again, he is too honor- 
able to allow you to marry secretly, without 
telling your parents your intentions. 

Sometimes there arises a crisis in life when 
one must act on one’s ownresponsibility, even 
without the consent of those whom one holds 
very dear. It may be that there has come 
to you such a crisis, and you must act in 
accordance with your own judgment. 


The Better Choice 


I AM a young school-teacher holding an envi- 
able position and am thoroughly in love 
with my work. There is nothing else that I 
want todo. The sad part of my storyis this: 
A wealthy bachelor has paid me much atten- 
tion, and evenings spent with an educated 
young man are quite fascinating. While a 
university graduate, he is not interested in 
educational work. This man insists that he 
loves me and he has many times asked for 
my hand. I believe that he is sincere and 
it pains me to have nothing to give him in 
return. I have allowed him to be much with 
me, and have tried to think of him as more 
than a friend. 

I thoroughly enjoy his society and compan- 
ionship, still he has not been able to awaken 
in me any deeper feeling than one of friend- 
ship. I have told him repeatedly that I do not 
desire marriage, nor ever shall; still he pleads 
with me. I tell him, asI tell you, that I want 
to live for the children of America. Iwant to 
help the boys and girls and live a broader life 
than I believe marrying would ever give me 
an opportunity to do. What shall I do? 

M.B. J. 


In the latter part of your letter lies your 
fallacy, rather than in the first. If you truly 
desire to influence the future generation what 
broader life could you have than to be the 
mother of boys and girls whom you could 
train daily in all good and upright ways? 
Boys perhaps to enter the political arena and 
meet the country’s need in time of peril, as 
Washingtons or Lincolns; girls to become high- 
minded women who would quicken all woman- 
hood into a large uplifting influence over their 
husbands and brothers, and in their turn train- 
ing their children to be useful citizens. In this 
way will the world soonest be regenerated. 

When I think of the power of a true mother 
to benefit her whole generation I marvel at the 
makeshifts that women adopt to stultify their 
ambitions. I am glad that you enjoy your 
work, for indeed you have great opportunities 
as ateacher and can mold the youths entrusted 
to your care ina great measure to noble man- 
hood and womanhood, but the greater task 
may be yours ifa true love comes into your life; 
then the ending will not be sad—but glorious. 
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Beauty’s Cheeks 


are the result of askinthat is clean 
and healthful, first of all. You 
have seen women with a skin like 
velvet— with that elusive pink- 
and-white tinge that painters can’t 
““set’’ entirely. It’s no secret. 
Lots of them simply wet a 
cloth and squeeze onit a little of 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind that Keeps”’ 


But they make it a daily habit. The fine 
oilin D & R Perfect Cold Cream dis- 
solves and brings out the dust and dirt 
from the innermost pores. It keeps 
the skin soft and pliable—brings com- 
plexion content and banishes fear of 
premature wrinkles, 

‘Tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c 

Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50 
When you inszst upon Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s—you are getting the best 
cold cream in the store. 

Write for FREE SAMPLE and BOOKLET 
“An Aid to Personal Beauty.” Just address 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. 6 


314 West 14th St. New York 








) For fond Remembrance 
| And who shall say what picture or 


memento is guarded therein. 


Just because of this dainty missionthe locket 4 
will be forever in style—the symbol of faith- 


fulness, the golden treasury of memory. H 


Lockets 


a ee es 























¢ 

are made in an endless variety for both men and | 

women. Ask your dealer to show you the beautiful |) 

Yq gold shell locket illustrated below — No. 4334. i 
And when you hold it in your hands and admire it, y 

just renember that it is as durable as it is beautiful— —j 
because the gold in this locket is 14 the thickness of | 

j, the shell. Made to endure a lifetime, yet costs only 4 
) a fraction as much as solid gold. ( 


= 


The monogram ma 
without cutting throug 


gold. 


Write today for our 
beautiful booklet 
‘*What’s What 
In Lockets,’’a 
) guide tocare- 


dress. Free 
if you men- 
tion jewel- 
er’s name. 
) Wightman } 
)) &HoughCo. 
23 Beverly St. 
Prov.,&.I. 








Trust You Ten Days. Send NoMoney. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find ita big bargain 
remit §2 in ten days, or sell three and 
Your Switch. Extra shades a little more. 
Inciose 5c postage. Free beauty bookshowing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


AnnaAyers, Dept. A724, 22 Quincy St., Chicago 



































Long Life 
Embroidery 


The name, Brainerd & Arm- 
strong, on embroidery silk 
inevitably assures complete 
satisfaction. Time or washing 
never dims the beauty of your 


— Punched 
_ Medieval 
and Other 


Embroidery 
No other silk so 
good. 
New 
Embroidery 
Book 


Just out for 1913 


ony 1 0c Copy 


Contains over 125 
pages ; hundr 
igns illustrated; 
complete instruc- 
Special features are: 
Medieval 


\ Embroidery. 
Rambler Rose 


Floral, Eyeletand Coronation Braiddesigns. 
Round and Oval Centers. 

Library Scarfs with Cushions to match. 
Bureau Scarfs and Pin Cushions, 

Dainty Novelties. 

8 Full Page Colored Plates. 

SEND 10c TODAY. You won't be dis- 
appointed; money, back if you are. 

for" “1913 Book.” Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 
(Silk men for Half a Century) 


tions for all. 
Punched 































I Wesne Health 


Windows wide open—fresh 

air pouring in— LUNGS 
getting a nightly eight-hour 
bath of vitalizing, blood-puri- 
fying, healthifying oxygen— 
YOU cuddled warm and snug 
" the ample folds of the 


BRIGHION 


=< AIR 


3 e | pet SYSTEM 


Comfort and Health 
For Men, Women and Children 


These garments are made out of softest, 
high-grade fabric specially processed the 
Brighton-Carlsbad way. They are extra 
long, and extra wide in body and skirt. 
More cuddling room! So fashioned as to 
offer more comfort and security from cold 
air than you ever knew. 


Thousands of parents have put these 
garments on their children and wear them 
themselves. They are the most healthful 
and economical that you can buy. 


“Nightie Book” Free 


Ask your dealer for the Brighton- 
Carlsbad System. If he doesn’t car- 
ry it, we'll tell you another easy 
way togetit. Distinct and peculéar 
features for outdoor or fresh-air 
sleeping make this modernized 
night-wear most interesting. 
The “‘Nightie Book’’ tells “- 
Write for it at once. qb 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 
Dept. 21 Dubuque, Iowa 
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The Girl Who Works 


Some Intimate Talks About Her Personal Problems 
By Martha Keeler 


HANKSGIVING DAY 

will soon be here and 
doubtless you have already 
made plans for the holiday, 
I hope the plans are pleasing 
in prospect and that they ~ 
will work out successfully; 
but also I hope that it is not 
too late for me to extend an 
invitation to you. My invi- 
tation is unique in that no 
one need decline it because of 
a previous engagement, for 
accepting it implies only a 
little thought beforehand and 
then perhaps fifteen minutes 
out ofany one of the twenty-four hours of the 
holiday. This is what I propose: Will you 
write and tell me briefly what you are most 
thankful for on this Thanksgiving Day? I 
have found that even the busiest folks one 
meets usually have time to talk about their 
troubles. But let us start an innovation, here 
and now, and tell each other of our joys. 


OR my part, the most illuminating Thanks- 

giving in my life thus far came at its darkest 
period, It was some years ago. I had recently 
passed through deep grief and was homeless and 
alone. Theonly invitation I received was from 
friends so faraway that Icouldnot accept; and 
rather than spend the day in the uncongenial 
surroundings of my boarding-house I decided, 
as L was to be free until the following Monday, 
to make a trip toa near-by city which I had 
never visited, dine there in a hotel and spend 
the night. The very fact that sucha trip was 
possible to me proves that I was much better 
off than I believed myself to be. But in bond- 
age to the tyranny of private grief I shut my 
eyes to those blessings I possessed and saw 
only those denied to me. Have you ever been 
as blind as that? 

The sleety rain which began the night before 
Thanksgiving had turned to snow by morning, 
and asI stepped from a crosstown car and hur- 
ried into the ferry-house a west wind with a 
keen knife edge smote me in the face. 

As the boat bumped into its slip and the 
passengers started for their trains there came 
into view from the shelter of a seat behind a 
post a little, white-haired bunch of a woman 
who timidly clutched a paper parcel as she 
made her way up front. At the entrance of the 
big railway station she stopped and passed her 
hand over her eyesin a bewildered way. Ihad 
been just behind her and now stepped quickly 
to her side. “What is it?’’ I asked. “Can 
I be of any assistance?” 

. If—if—you could tell me,” faltered the old 
tet , “where I have to go for the train to 
ries 

er city named was the one I had chosen 
for my destination. 

“'That’s the easiest thing in the world,” 
said I. ‘‘ You just have to go with me.”’ 

When she was settled in a day-coach for the 
journey I asked if I might share her seat. She 
smiled assent and moved over nearer to the 
window to make room for me. ‘‘I’m not used 
to travelin’,” she said. 

After a little more conversation silence fell 
between us. 





Y-AND-BY I stole a glance at her. Her 

head was nodding in uneasy sleep, and 
while I tried to make her more comfortable 
without rousing her the train came jerkily to 
a stop; and my companion, wisps of white 
hair straggling over her closed eyes, lurched 
against my shoulder. Starting suddenly, she 
murmured: “Excuse me, Miss. I didn’t sleep 
the night.”’ 

Drawing. one of her hands into my own I 
besought her to tell me what the trouble was. 
After fumbling a moment in the pocket of her 
dress she thrust a crumpled piece of yellow 
paper in my lap. ‘‘Read it,” she said. I 
unfolded the telegram and read: 

Can’t get home Thanksgiving. Will write. 

Tom. 

“'Tom’s my boy,” the mother explained; 
“the only one that’s left—and something has 
happened to him.” Little by little she told 
me the story: she was a widow, and this son, 
with whom she lived, had been laid off in the 
slack season by the construction company for 
which he worked; on hearing that men were 
wanted on arush job in S , putting up a 
building that strikes had previously delayed, 
he went to that city and was taken on at once. 

“T.was against it from the first,” she said. 
“Tt’s an outside job an’ dangerous. Tom’s 
a first-rate draftsman, only he can’t get enough 
todo at that, so he works on them high build- 
in’s. I didn’t like f’r him to go to S——, but 
the lad was uneasy bein’ idle, sohe went. But 
he said he’d come home f’r Thanksgivin’ sure. 
He’s a good lad an’ keeps his word. Late last 
night I heard some one comin’ up the stairs, 
an’, thinkin’ it was Tom, I run to open the 








door to him. An’ there stood 
the messenger boy with 
that,’’ pointing to the tele- 
gram. 

I tried to comfort the old 
lady by suggesting that as 
they were behindhand with 
the building the men were 
working Overtime and her 
son couldn’t get away. ‘He 
says he'll write,’’ I reminded 
her. ‘Probably the letter is 
on its way by now.” 

But she shook her head. 
*‘Something has happened. 
I’m his mother an’ I know.” 

“At least you'll let me go with you to find 
him? ”’ I persisted. 

“T’ve got no call to spoil your own Thanks- 
givin’, Miss,” she said. 

“On the contrary, you'll make it, if you’ll 
let me be of use.’’ 

Arrived at our destination we were driven 
rapidly through the deserted streets to the 
house where Thomas Dugan, son of my com- 
panion, lodged. To our inquiries there the 
landlady replied in some embarrassment: 
‘‘No—no—he ain’t been here f’r three days, 
an’ I ain’t heard nothin’ from him since, an’ 
it’s worried me.’’ 

She ushered us into her sitting-room, and, 
seating Mrs. Dugan in a rocking-chair, an- 
nounced: ‘‘Now you’re a-goin’ to stay right 
here till I bring youin a cup o’ tea. It’ll only 
take a minute.’’ As she left the room she 
signaled me to follow her. 


HEN wewerein thekitchen she explained 

why she had asked me to follow her out 
of the sitting-room: ‘‘I said I hadn’t heard 
nothin’ from him since, an’ that’s true. Not 
from him, I ain’t. But here’s somethin’ in the 
paper that looks bad.’’ Handing me the news- 
paper she pointed out a paragraph which said 
that Thomas Dugan was held without bail for 
examination in a certain police court of that 
city on the charge of burglary. 

Before I could collect my thoughts I heard 
voices in the passageway. Mistrusting that 
something in the landlady’s manner had 
aroused suspicion in the mother’s mind I 
hastily hid the newspaper in a table drawer 
and turned to meet Mrs, Dugan, who burst 
into the kitchen, crying: ‘‘ Tell me what is 
wrong!” 

“T don’t know,”’ said I. 
out just as soon as possible.’ 

Fearing to leave the mother with the land- 
lady while I went to a near-by drug store to 
use the telephone, I took her with me, trying 
to ascertain meanwhile the name of her son’s 
employer and of any friend who would be 
likely to know his whereabouts. I had deter- 
mined to ignore the newspaper paragraph, at 
least until everything else that held a shred of 
probability was tried. Even while I read the 
newspaper statement the few particulars it gave 
did not seem to fit in with what the mother 
said. And I was determined to think the best 
of this good woman’s son and to share her 
feeling that only some accident kept him from 
her on Thanksgiving Day. 

The fact that this was a holiday made it 
difficult to reach by telephone those who 
might have helped us in the search. But by 
dint of many efforts we finally found out that 
the young man whom we sought had been 
injured earlier in the week by falling from a scaf- 
folding and was nowin the hospital. ‘‘ Badly 
shaken up, but not seriously injured,” was the 
report. Sooner than it takes to tell it arrange- 
ments were made for our visiting the hospital. 
In due time the mother sat at her son’s bedside 
in the ward. 


“*But we will find 


T WOULD have done you good to see the 

meeting between them. By-and-by the young 
man said: ‘‘I thought of course you’d take for 
granted ’twas work that kept me here. I was 
waiting to write good news along with bad. 
By-the-way, the boss was-here this morning, 
Ma. It seems he saw some of my plans. He 
says I’m too good a draftsman to waste my 
time outside. So I’m slated for an office job 
and you won’t have to worry any more.”’ 

“Oh, Tom—Tom,” his mother sobbed. But 
the strain of all that she had undergone was 
telling onher now. The nurse came to dismiss 
us. As we were leaving I said to the patient: 
‘Your mother will call again tomorrow. Now 
she’s going to my hotel for rest—and the best 
Thanksgiving dinner we can find.’ 

We found a good one. And the close of that 
Thanksgiving Day, which dawned for me so 
drearily because I allowed it to, was illumined 
by the light of radiant joy. 

NOTE —Ifthere are any problems that seem too much 
for you to solve write to Mrs. Keeler and she will do 
her best to help you. If you will inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope she will answer you by mail. Ad- 


dress Mrs. Martha Keeler, in care of THe Lapigs’ 
Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 












Know Colgate 
soaps by use as ff 
well as byname $Y 


COLGATES 


TOILET SOAPS” 





The wide range of 
purpose, perfume and 
price, disproves that 
“soap is merely soap. 

Colgate’s Toilet Soaps 
differ so that they meet 
every requirement — and 
they also give you the 
advantages of over a 
century's soap-making 
experience, 

Look over the varieties 
shown here and inquire of 
your dealer about them 
—and about the many 


other Colgate soaps. 
You'll find among them 

complete satisfaction. 
Write for our booklets—“A 
Babe in the House’* and 

“*Colgate Comforts."" They 

tell much that ts interesting 
about Colgate soaps. Sent 
Sree on request. 


COLGATE & CO. 
(Established 1806) 
Dept. H 199 Fulton St., New York 
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MENNENS 


Hl AUAUAT 





Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder is as indis- 
pensable toa baby’s health 
and comfort as milk is to its | 
nourishment. 


It is the safe and best pow- 
der for nursery use, as it is 








made of the best talcum, 
thoroughly cleansed and bolted, 
is medicated scientifically to insure 
the proper antiseptic value and 
soothing effect, and is so delicately 
perfumed as not to irritate the skin 
‘or the child’s sensitive nostrils. 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder has carried with it the 
unanimous endorsement of Moth- 
ers, Nurses and Physicians for 
the past 30 years as the most 
efficient powder for the baby. 

Call for it by name. 


Sample Box 4 
cents in stamps 


Gerhard Mennen 


Company 
Newark, N. J. 











THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 
By EmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


Eighth Lesson 
What to Do if the Baby Gets Sick 


OW as I am to be away from you for 

some time,” said the young mother, “‘ will 

you not tell me how to manage the modified 

milk in case the baby should become ill in any 

way and the food should need changing before 
I can reach you?” 

“That is rather a wide subject,” replied the 
doctor. ‘A whole book might be written on 
it, but I will try to tell you a few points that 
may help you in an emergency. For instance, 
if the baby has an attack of diarrhea stop all 
milk for at least twenty- -four hours and give 
only the barley- water inits place; then, as the 
movements improve and if the baby has no 
fever, begin very gradually to add milk to the 
barley-water, first adding only one ounce of 
milk to a pint of barley-water, and increasing 
the amount gradually until the regular formula 
isreached. A teaspoonful of castor oil should be 
given to the baby just as soon as the diarrhea 
is noticed.” 


HAT ought I to do if the baby vomits?”’ 
asked the young mother. 

“First of all try to find out the cause of 
the vomiting,”’ answered the doctor. ‘‘If the 
baby throws up his food as soon as it is taken 
it is often because the quantity given is too 
large for the stomach to hold readily. In such 
cases give less food at a meal. Another cause 
for this kind of vomiting may be taking the 
food too rapidly, in which case the hole in the 
nipple should be smaller size and the baby 
made to take more time over his meal. In some 
cases the baby will vomit because his bands are 
too tight, or because some one jounces him 
about just after a meal. Think of all these 
causes before you decide that the food itself 
does not agree with the baby.”’ 

“Suppose the baby vomits soft curds or 
keeps spitting up food at any time between his 
meals, what would cause him to do so and 
what should I do?” asked the mother. 

“This usually shows gastric or stomach 
indigestion. It may be due to too much cream 
in the food. Even if you are not using top 
milk or cream formulas perhaps the milk itself 
is richer than your particular baby can stand. 
Before you take the number of ounces required 
by the formula, with a small dipper or spoon 
remove three or four ounces of the cream from 


‘the top of the bottle, then shake up the milk 


in the bottle and take the required amount 
from that. As the baby improves you may 
increase the cream little by little. If this alone 
is not enough try doubling the quantity of 
lime-water in the formula. If cane sugar or 
malt sugar is being used cut down the amount 
at least one-half, and in some cases milk sugar 
should also be cut down. In a few cases it is 
necessary to omit the sugar entirely for a little 
while, then gradually to go back to it,” said 
the doctor. 


O YOU think it is helpful to make the 

intervals between meals longer or the 
amount of food given less?” inquired the young 
mother. 

“Ves, insome cases, as this gives the stomach 
a longer time to rest and less work to do,” 
replied the doctor. 

‘‘Should the food be made weaker as well 
as less food given at one time?’ asked the 
mother. 

‘In a few cases this helps, but reducing the 
quantity at each meal usually helps more,” 
replied the doctor. ‘‘ And if, after all you have 
done, it does not help matters you should not 
attempt to go farther by yourself, but should 
call in a doctor and have him prescribe. It 
may be necessary to wash out the baby’s stom- 
ach and thus get rid of accumulated mucus 
before the vomiting will cease,’ continued the 
doctor. 

‘*Suppose the baby should have colic, and 
there should be a lot of gas in his intestines, 
and curds in his movements, what should I do 
then?’’ asked the young mother. 

‘*Habitual constipation or too much starch, 
proteids or sugar may cause these troubles, 
and you will have to work patiently to find 
out which of these things is the cause. About 
all you can do by yourself is to relieve the baby 
temporarily by an enema of warm water, and 
by diluting the food with water in place of a 
gruel which contains some starch; then let 
your doctor attend to the permanent relief. 
It takes considerable skill to right this trouble,” 
said the doctor. 


F THE baby should become very consti- 

pated is there not something I could do 
with the food to help him, without having to 
send for a doctor?”’ asked the mother. 

‘“Yes, you may omit the lime-water and use 
bicarbonate of soda in its place, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful to the formula. Or you may 
try a form of malt sugar in place of milk sugar 
or of cane sugar; or, if it is winter, you may 
try oatmeal gruel in the food in place of barley 
gruel; or if none of these things helps use one 
or two teaspoonfuls of milk of magnesia in the 
entire formula in place of the lime-water or 
soda. In a few cases where the milk supply 
is not very rich it may help to give more 
cream in the food, but this should be a last 
resort as a rule. Orange juice given once 
or twice daily will often help constipation. 
From two teaspoonfuls to two ounces, diluted 
with water at first and later given plain, may 
be given between meals. Try all these things 
before you resort to drugs for moving the 
bowels, sh " cautioned the doctor. 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is isa apne 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care 
of their’babies. Babies must be registered before they 
are six monthsold. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in 
care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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"sabi and Protects 
the | Skin. 


Relieves Windburn 


and Sunburn. 


Insist on VASELINE Camphor Ice whenever 
you want to relieve chapped hands and lips, 
fever blisters, or any similar irritation of the skin. 


The “Vaseline” has soothing, emollient prop- 
erties peculiar to itself. 


“ Outdoor” men and women in particular find 
Vaseline Camphor Ice a comfort. It saves the 
skin from the unpleasant effects of wind and cold. 

Put up in metal boxes and tin tubes; 
druggists and department stores every- 


where. Remember that the only genu- 
ine Vaseline Camphor Ice is made by 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


Cc lidated) 
ea ey Branch Offices: 
London—Montreal 


17 State Street 
New York 





RAIN COATS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


with cheap, inferior garments that are neither serviceable nor waterproof. 

Generally, these garments look good. But it is waterproofing—not appear- 
ance—that determines the value of a rain coat. You take no risk in buying 
Bestyette Rain Garments. ‘They are absolutely guaranteed. 


Ifa Bestyelle goes wrong—you get & big os 
a new one FREE ; 
We make our own fabrics and waterproof 
them by the Bestyette process. We have 4 
been making rain garments for thirty-five 
years. We know how to treat and apply 
live new rubber to fabric, so that it doesn't dry 
or break up from age and usage and become 
leaky and useless. 
No rain garments are so stylish as Bestyette. 
Cut with swing and dash; are well propor- 
tioned and neatly tailored. They cost very , 
little more than the unknown, untrust- / 
yee worthy, unguaranteed kinds. Buy safely and 
economically. Made for Men, Women and 
Children. Look for the Bestyette label. 


Here are two of the Bestyette ‘‘hits” for juve- y j 
F 


| 7 SHE great popularity of rain coats and storm capes has flooded the market 


niles. They are low in price. Every child 
should own one of them. 


Storm 
Beslyelle Cape $2.50 up 4 
This is the ideal rainy-day garment for the ( 
school girl. Envelopes the little child from 
top of head to shoe tops, and affords perfect 
protection against driving rains. It is made 
of rubberized cloth in all colors, with a 
roomy hood lined with plaid. Its success 
has brought out imitations, but they don’t 
possess the Bestyette quality or the guar- 
antee of: Satisfaction or a new cape with- 
out charge, or the School Bag feature. 
Made in ages4 to15,at prices from $2.50 
up. Handy waterproof School Bag 
FREE with each Bestyette Storm Cape, 


Slicker 
Bestyelle "$2.75 up 
For Boys and Girls [ 
TheSlickerCoat is another great Bestyette 
Success. It hasmadea big hit with the Boys 
and Girls. It has the grown-up, inannish look 
and style they like. And it has great durability. 
Its rubberized double material is very tough and 
absolutely waterproof. It is treated by the Bestyette process 
with live new rubber and is absolutely waterproof. Madein 
ages 4 to 14. Priced $2.75 and up. Sou-Wester Hat to 
match 50c up. 


Ask your Dealer for a Bestyette Rain Coat. If he 
cannot supply you, write us for Style Book. 


NEW YORK MACKINTOSH CO. 
20th St. and Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 


Storm Cape 


Slicker Coat for 
for Girls ?25° up 


Boys & Girls $275 up 






































The Range With: 
A Reputation | 









It Should Be 


ay In Your Kitchen 
Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 


—absolutely dependable, every day, year 
in, year out. Built on honor, of best 
materials. All joints riveted—will al- 
ways remain practically air tight—no 
heat escapes—no cold enters. Oven 
lined with pure asbestos board—assures 
even baking heat, saves half of fuel. 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


ONLY range made of charcoal and 
malleable iron. Malleable iron can’t 
break — charcoal iron resists rust 
300% greater than steel. 


Great Majestic 


Charcoaliron Mange 


—has 15 gallon all copper reservoir which heats 
through pocket stamped from one piece of 
copper, setting against lining of fire box—by 
turning a lever, frame and reservoir move away 
from fire. An exclusive patented Majestic 
feature. Open end ash pan—ventilated ash 
pit—ash cup. All doors drop to form rigid 
iron oven racks. 

Ask po to show you why the Majestic is 
300% stronger than other ranges where most 
ranges are weakest. 

For sale by best dealers in nearly 
county in 40 states. Write for book, " 
Compariso 


Majestic — ae Co., 
Dept. 51, " “i St. —_— Mo. 





every 
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Water 

Front 

For 

Made Pressure 
With Boiler 
Flush Connec- 
Reservoir tion if 
if Desired Desired 
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Stewart's 


The Safest Safety Pin 
For Mother and Baby 


Does not open unless deliberately unfastened. 

And the Duplex head prevents the point 
from slipping through. 

The most delicate fabric cannot become 
caught and torn. The Duplex guard over coil 
and the Duplex tongue in head prevent it. 

Send your name and address and that of your 
dry queds dealer for free 3 pin Duplex sample card. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
125 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
































“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name und 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid, 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





Let us Clothe Your Baby 


need from 
utfits a spe- 
cialty. Lowest oleae Goods delivered 
free. Catalog sent free in plain envelope. 


Stuart Baby Shop 


New York City L 


We make and sell every bab 
birth to3 years. Complete 







§ 145-A East 34th St.. 








THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


ByEmelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Causes of Children’s Colds 


S WINTER approaches, a very large 
majority of the letters received from 
mothers are full of inquiries about babies’ and 
children’s colds: what causes them, how to 
revent them, and what to do when a cold has 
een contracted. 

Colds are of various kinds: some are caught 
directly from others and some are contracted 
by a sudden chilling of the child’s body sur- 
face. Strange as it may seem, more colds are 
contracted through children being kept too 
warm than through their being allowed to get 
too cold. Children who are overloaded with 
heavy flannels and are kept shut up in badly 
ventilated rooms, either steam heated or 
furnace heated, perspire readily, then feel the 
slightest draft or change of air, and are very 
apt to have one cold right after another. It is 
not right to go to the other extreme and put no 
wool whatever on a child, nor to allow him to 
go about with low socks all winter in the foolish 
hope of ‘‘hardening”’ him. There is a happy 
medium of common-sense in this as in all 
other matters. 

Children have much better health if they 
wear medium-weight shirts, bands, drawers 
and stockings. Garments of this character 
have enough wool in them to absorb moisture 
and prevent chill without causing profuse 
perspiration. A number of extra cotton gar- 
ments will not take the place of those that con- 
tain real wool. Cotton garments are heavy 
and it takes much of the child’s vitality to 
heat them up; and even then they do not 
retain warmth as do wool garments. After 
watching hundreds of babies and children who 
are dressed both ways [ still think that those 
who are clad in moderate-weight woolen under- 
clothing have fewer colds and are healthier 
than those clad in cotton, silk or linen. 


HE temperature of the room in which the 

child spends the greater part of his time 
should not be allowed to get above 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit. At night it may be as low as 45 
degrees, or even lower if the child is well 
covered. There must be always pure, fresh air 
in the room day and night. In very cold 


weather the child should be taken into another * 


room two or three times daily and the nursery 
thoroughly aired; then the nursery should be 
warmed to 68 degrees Fahrenheit before the 
child is brought back. 

A small table and chair should be provided 
for the child and his toys, so that it will not 
be necessary for him to play on the floor, 
which is always drafty. If too young to sit 
much in a chair the baby should have an 
exercising pen, raised a little above the floor 
level, on legs. 

Heavy furs, such as fur coats, tippets, caps 
and carriage robes, should be avoided when the 
child goes outdoors in winter. Any of these is 
apt to throw the child into a perspiration and 
then the least chill or draft of wind is felt 
and a cold is the natural result. Warm, lined 
woolen coats with hoods that protect the ears, 
and wool afghans for the carriage, are much 
better than furs for the protection of babies 
and young children. 

When any member of the family has a cold 
he or she should not be allowed to hold the 
baby or child, if it can be avoided, and should 
never be allowed to kiss the child. The all too 
common use of one pocket handkerchief by 
various members of a family is also responsible 
for many colds. 

If in spite of all precautions the child has one 
cold right after another adenoids should be 
suspected and a doctor should be consulted 
as to the advisability of removing them. 


HEN acold is once started it is very diffi- 

cult to break it up. The various ‘‘reme- 
dies” for this purpose sold in drug stores 
should be avoided and no medicine given with- 
out special advice from the family doctor. 
Castor oil is always a safe thing for a mother to 
give, however, and this should be given as soon 
as possible after the cold is discovered. It is 
usually advisable to omit the tub bath and 
give a warm sponge bath while the child has 
a cold. If the cold is in the head and nose, 
dropping olive oil up the nostrils several times 
daily will often relieve the difficulty, to some 
extent at least, and make it easier for the child 
to breathe. 

For an older child a hot foot bath at bed- 
time and a glass of hot lemonade to drink is an 
old-fashioned but still a safe and often effectual 
remedy. Often if the cough is troublesome 
letting the child inhale steam from a pitcher 
or kettle of boiling water will be found very 
soothing. A mustard paste, made of one table- 
spoonful of mustard and six tablespoonfuls of 
flour mixed with water and spread between two 
layers of muslin, may be placed on the child’s 
chest for five or ten minutes at bedtime if the 
child coughs much or seems to have any 
difficulty in breathing. 

It is unsafe for a mother to treat a cold on 
the chest herself. Colds soon become bronchi- 
tis, and bronchitis is apt to turn into pneu- 
monia; so that, unless the child becomes much 
better after trying the foregoing remedies, a 
physician should be called in at once. Be 
careful never to dose a child with “‘ patent” 
cough mixtures that are sold in drug stores 
without a prescription. 





Advice to Pacman ‘SMolhurs 


By Marianna Wheeler 


NOTE—Letters from prospective mothers are an- 
swered by mail. No questions of this character are 
answered in the magazine. Readers are welcome to 
write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THe Lapies’ 
Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any 
advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will 
take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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Coffee Percolators 


Electric 


Coffee boiled for any length of time in ordinary 
pots, or sprayed with boiling water, as in ordinary 
percolators, loses its fine aroma in steam. It be- 
comes bitter to the taste and unwholesome to drink 
in proportion to the length of time it boils. While 
good coffee can be made in ordinary coffee pots by 
experts, experts are rare. 

The best coffee pot is the one which automatically 
completes the process before the water boils, and 
the ‘‘Universal’’ is the only one that fills this re- 
quirement. The water, lukewarm at first, is forced 
up through the tube and percolates through the 
coffee, gradually increasing in temperature until 
the boiling point is reached, when the coffee is 
ready to serve. 

This is the perfection of the drip process, circu- 
lating six to ten times as much water as any other 
percolator, consequently extracting a greater 
amount of the aromatic properties of the coffee. 








Others may imitate the external appearance and 
glass top of the ‘“‘ Universal,” but they cannot du- 
plicate its principal features. Don’t be misled. 
Look for the name ‘‘ Universal.’’ The ‘‘ Universal’”’ 
Percolator, Electric, combines the highest degree of 
efficiency, durability and economy of current, and 
its heating element is guaranteed for five years. 

Every housewife having electricity in her home should write for 
the free booklet describing fully all the ‘‘ Universal’? Home Needs — 
Electric; Percolators, Tea Ball Teapots and Samovars, Chafing Dishes, 
Toaster, Sad Irons and Stoves. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


501 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 
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Teach Your Little Ones 


to take pride in their appearance 


All mothers insist on the washing of little 
hands and faces, yet this is of comparatively 
slight consequence compared with the im- 
portance, to health and appearance, of 
thoroughly brushing the teeth. 


és Nature gives p two - et —_ ng upoe the -_ 
t rst teet eatly nds the r ‘. 
health of the Second: or pe _— : a. arity an 


Cleaning the teeth thoroughly and regularly is 
merely a matter of habit. Once your dilbe learn 
the pleasant habit of using 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century by a doctor of dental 
surgery—it will be a source of ort tothem through 
life for which they will ever feel grateful to you. 
Dr. Lyon's cleans by gentle friction 
only and is a pure gritless powder 
of velvet smoothness. It contains 
no glycerine, glucose, gelatine or 
saccharine to foaee ween the 
teeth and encourage decay, and 
cannot luce chemical action, or 
injure the enamel. _ It preserves the 
teeth by keeping them beautifully 
= and thoroughly clean and 

from tartar. The Safest Way. 

What Dr. Lyon's does not 

only your dentist is competent to do. 


Sold Everywhere 








of the fruitiest, most “GPS 

delicious morsels that 
evermadeyourmouthwa- ; 
ter—to acquaint you with 


Acme Fruit Chocolates ‘ 


Give Acmes the ftooth- test. Just try them. 
Delicious, juicy fruit is enveloped in pure cream 
centers; then dip) in chocolate. The fruit 
juice goes to work on the sugar in the cream. And 
when you bite into it—Um-m-m|! 

A Trinity of Purity 
The choicest fruits, the highest grade, richest and 
most costly chocolate and pure crystal sugar have 
with infinite care and cleanliness produced a con- 
fection of truly remarkable toothsomeness and 

late cream, ideal—and with a 
flavor probably never equalled or even suggested 
by the best chocolates you know. 

You Just Try 3! 


We want you to test our claims—taste our Acmes. 
Write your name and your druggist’s under it, on 
a scrap of paper. Slip it into an envelope with 
4c for postage, send to us and back will come — 
well, just do it, and see what ! 


Priced at a dollar the pound, and worth it! 


Dealers: Ask us to send 
our liberal Free offer. 


Dept. 5, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


oe 


WEIL FABRICS 


in silk, wool and cotton are sold direct to 
you; and delivered, all charges prepaid. 

That means that you can dress better than 
you ever did, and for less money. 


WEIL FABRICS are woven rght in 
the largest textile center of the world, which 
guarantees latest styles and highest quality. 


Write today for the new Fall 
Il 5 and W inter Catalog—FREE. 


EaBRIG Co Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
































PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


What to Do for Cold Sores 


About the fourth day after I visit the dentist 
my lips break out in blisters like cold sores or 
fever blisters. I have tried my best to prevent 
them. Can you suggest anything? They last 
from ten days to two weeks and are both painful 
and disfiguring. D. S. 


This troublesome eruption is due sometimes 
to direct irritation of the terminal nerves, or 
again to their reflex irritation. Friction may 
cause an attack. Some girls are particularly 
susceptible to cold sores. Mere exposure to a 
raw wind may be sufficient to bring out a crop. 
Prevention is not easy. Some digestive dis- 
turbance is often present and should be looked 
after. Many local applications are suggested. 
Flexible collodion may be painted on the lips. 
Cold cream may be used to soften the lips. 
After the blisters appear the application of 
sweet spirit of niter often acts like a charm. 
Spirit of camphor mopped on the blisters is 
frequently helpful also. Discomfort may be 
relieved by pricking the blisters with a needle 
that has been dropped in boiling water. Raw 
surfaces should be sponged several times a 
day with a mild antiseptic, such as hydrogen 
peroxide solution. 


The Cause and Treatment of Warts 


Will you please tell me what causes warts 
and how they may be safely and permanently 
removed? I have at present a number of warts 
on my hands and others seem to be continually 
coming. Information along this line will be 
greatly appreciated. A JouRNAL READER. 

The causes of these peculiar little growths 
in the skin are obscure. They generally dis- 
appear of their own accord in time. Very 
rarely do they develop into dangerous growths. 
But their removal by strong acids, so com- 
monly attempted, is very unwise. As in the 
case of moles the principal methods of removal 
are by electrolysis, excision or caustics. 


How to Get Rid of Old Nits 

I am a girl sixteen years old and very 
unhappy because of the condition of my hair. 
For about three years or more I have had nits. 
I have tried so hard to get rid of them, but 
have never succeeded. Can you help me, 
please? SUBSCRIBER. 

Dead nits may be removed from the hair 
by the application of vinegar. 
What are “ White Pimples”? 

I am nineteen years old and ever since I was 
a child I have had rough skin, or, rather, pim- 
ples about my eyelids. Some people callthem 
‘‘white pimples,” ‘‘goose pimples” or “goose 
flesh.” It is not only when I am chilly or cold 
that these pimples bother me, but also every 
day. -How can I get rid of them? ANTonIA. 

So-called “white pimples,” that is, milia, 
have been described as imprisoned blackheads. 
They are tiny balls of sebaceous material that 
are firmly held by the outside layer of skin. 
This tough skin covering may be pricked with 
a sterile needle and the small mass will come 
out with slight pressure. 
To Preserve Cold Cream 

Can I keep cold cream from becoming 
rancid? BERNICE. 

Cold cream will stay sweet longer if five per 
cent. of boric acid is incorporated in it at the 
time of making. 
Red Spots on the Skin 


On my skin are several queer little blood-red 
spots. They are perfectly flat and are not in- 
flamed. Can you tell me what they are and 
what causes them? Will they go off after a 
while? If not, what can I do to get rid of 
them? IrMA. 

Your description doubtless refers to nzvi 
due to dilated minute blood vessels. The 
cause is obscure. They will not disappear of 
their own accord, but are easily destroyed. 
However, their treatment should not be under- 
taken at home. 

Effects of False Hair on the Scalp 

I wish you would tell me if “rats” and 
switches injure one’s hair. ERNESTINE M. 

Any device, be it rat or false hair, that 
overheats or constricts the scalp, or that 
hinders free ventilation of scalp or hair, is 
likely to work considerable harm. There is, 
besides, the added difficulty of keeping such 
objects clean. 


To Render Milk Digestible 


Being very thin I am anxious to drink milk 
to increase my weight. Is there any simple 
“‘wrinkle”’ that I can try so that I shall not 
become bilious? What is your opinion of 
kumiss? SLENDER SALLIE. 

A little salt—a saltspoonful to each tumbler- 
ful—makes milk more easily digestible for most 
people and makes it less apt to cause ‘‘ bilious- 
ness.”’ Kumiss not infrequently agrees better 
than milk in any other form. 

Formula for Camphor Ice 

Kindly give me a very simple formula for 
camphor ice. I should like to make about 
six ounces. Faye. 

First try out the fat of lamb or mutton 
and allow it to cool. Then melt together six 
ounces of this tallow and gum camphor in the 
proportion of a piece the size of an ordinary 
hickory nut to each ounce of the tallow. 


NOTE—I am always glad to be of service to any girl 
who feels she may need any little help or advice about 
the care of her person if she will write to me. But 
won’t girls kindly do this: Inclose stamped, addressed 
envelopes if they want to be answered by mail? And 
may I ask them to write briefly and not ask an immod- 
erate number of questions? Please address me in Care 
of THe Lapies’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1912 
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Utmost Luxury, Comfort and Pleasure 
Yours in the Waverley Limousine-Four 


The New Four Passenger Electric With Separate 
Seats for All and Full View Ahead for the Driver. 

















elbow room for all passengers. 





a veritable “‘ poetry of motion.” 








“m 


Full four passenger capacity without obstructing the driver's view 
is the big feature of this new car, a beautiful and luxurious electric 
that solves the full-view-ahead problem without moving the driver 
from the pleasant and sociable left-hand rear seat. 


Three Pullman chairs, the center one dropped slightly 
back of the other two, replace the usual single back 
seat, The fourth isin front at the right, leaving the 
space in front of the driver free and clear with ample 


Waverley drop-sill construction allows ofalowhung 
body combined with full ellipticspring suspension. Riding is thus made 


40 cells 11 or 13 plate Exide, Philadelphia, Gould or Waverley 
Battery. Edison and Ironclad Exide Batteries at extra price 


Price complete $2800. 


Let us send you the Silent Waverley Electric Year Book whichillustrates 
and describes the Limousine-Four, together with the Waverley line of 
pleasure car models, the most extensive made. 


A beautiful production with decorations by a famous artist. It is free 


on request as is also our Commercial Car Catalog showing types 
from a light delivery wagon to a 5-ton truck. Address 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, 113 S. East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Seat Plan— 
Patents Pending 
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HOw TO COOK f 
IN CASSEROLE DISHES§ 


The Book That Fills : 
a Timely Need 


Written by the well-known Recipe 
Editor, Mrs. Neil, who is also Editor of 
Table Talk Magazine, and contribu- 
tor to leading publications. In ad- 
dition to recipes the author gives in- 
structions for the care of casserole 
dishes and the advantages of cooking 
in this way. Illustrated with 16 
half-tone_ engravings; 258 pages, 
artistically bound in cloth. 


Price $1.00 


For sale by All Booksellers,or frome 


David McKay, Publishers 
Washington Square, Phila ., Pa. 


















WHY 
NOT 





If you wish to hecome an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12to $30 aweek ; we offer you 
advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school; lowestcost; home study ; 
five courseS from which to choose; you 

. start at any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE sTUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted, You are entitled to 
the best, Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Yan Bure St., Chicago 





BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short pat- 
terns, full illustrated directions for mak- 
ing, materials to use, only 25c, with List 
of Baby’s First Needs, Will also send 
Free in plain envelope my beautiful 
catalog of 52 pages of garments from 
Birth to 17 years. Send now and save 
yourself Time, Money and Worry. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send today. 

MRS. ELLA JAMES, 100 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. | 















KAUMAGRAPH EMBROIDERY 
D ESI GNS sng al somes Ss —— 


used. Largest assortment of best and latest designs 
for every kind of embroidery. Send 10c for new Em- 
broidery Book, a shirt waist design and set of initials. 


Dept. C, KAUMAGRAPH CO., 209 W. 38th St., New York 
THE KIND THAT DON’T BREAK OFF 








Sefiorita aidan 


appeals not only by its superb texture and exquisite coloring, 
but by the advanced and attractive nature of its fall styles 
and models. Silk itself cannot give the marvelous colors, the 
graceful draping or the spun-glass delicacy of this material. 

New this season— beautifully 


Sefiorita Silk-Spun Boudoir Caps, 
at 50c_ and heatre and Motor 














rich Sefiorita Silk-Spun Scarfs in 
White or Black, with very hand- 
some lace designs, yet with the 
body needed for splendid service; 
finished in long, graceful, non- 
tangling fringe. 24 by 80 in., fish- 
net weaves, figured with fleur-de-lis 
and ‘other attractive designs, $7 
each. Scarfs 33 by 90 in., with 
large designs in charming floral or 
Grecian patterns, $9 each. 

Sefiorita Silk-Spun Scarfs with the 
popular long four and five knot fringed 
ends, 15 or 18 in. wide and 84 in. 
long, in any of the popular-stripes or 
single colors, are on sale everywhere 
at $3.25 and ‘ 

Afternoon and Evening Scarfs in 
the newest colors, having long knot- 
ted and fringed ends, $1 to $4— with 
fancy borders, $2.25 to $4. 


Caps, $1, $1-50 and $2. 

Sefiorita Silk-Spun Auto Veils in 
the generous 36 by 90 in. lengths, 
with double fringed ends or fancy 
borders, $4; Hat Drapes and Face 
Veils, 75c, $1 and $1.25. 


Sefiorita Motor Scarf Clasps 
convert our handsome scarfs into 
very artistic motor hoods, with long 
flowing ends that may be tied and 
draped about the neck. 

Clasps in Satin Gilt, Oxidized Sil- 
ver, Gun Metal, Natural Bronze, 
Black or Bright Nickel, per r, SOc; 
in Bright Gold, Roman Gold or Sil- 
ver Finish, 75c. Our own design; 
patent pending. 

If your dealer does not have these 
tremendously popular specialties, we 
will, upon receipt of price, send them 
Prepaid to any address with privilege 
of return. 


Descriptive booklet with sample swatches om application. 


THE OHIO KNITTING MILLS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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PRETTYGIRL \ <e 
QUESTIONS 


By Emma E.Walker, M.D. 


To Improve Sallow Skin 
I wish you to help me rid myself of sallow, 





o << 6m 8 <a © 2 ee 6 «oe © 


dull-looking skin, I drink very little water and Sa > <4 
take little exercise, but I like strong tea. Can Gans RS 10 re ae A Gest 

e ‘ r d J e cut genuine diamonds, 
this have anything to do with my color? I x : eR) 15 inch chain, excellent vatue. 
am greatly troubled with constipation. Medi- We $50.00. 
cine has little effect, as I have to change from é © 2494—Pistinum ma 2467—CTuster Dia- 

i ’ 1 Ring, plati- 

ee eee Bai Sender 4 BBS large and 8 small” num top, gold hand, 

In the first place self-drugging isa very bad ; i blue white sone, 7 fine ae  tenace 

; habit which has many evils in its trail. Your calles S basta ee dae 
Numbered Guarantee Certificate habits in regard to water-drinking and exercise : Ser) 3=— Wiite for one or more of these articles TO-DAY, 
like this, with these very words, doubtless have much to do with the yellowish : 


and a copy of our FREE 1913 Catalogue. 


will be found in every box df tint of your skin. A generous glass of water 

Bonbons and Chocolates. tion of a little ordinary table salt now and then 
acts asa laxative. Strong tea taken habitually 
is constipating. The addition to the diet of 
goodly quantities of green vegetables and ripe 
raw or cooked fruit is one of the best ways 
to overcome constipation. Among the most 


cool or hot—on rising is beneficial. The addi- Compare the prices we ask with those of your home 
jeweler, Every article is shipped prepaid and safe 
delivery guaranteed. Your money cheerfully re- 
funded if you are not pleased. 





‘one. letter engraved free, 





hiss saltipaaia tbc 6 
important fruits for this purpose are prunes x 

TEED of ff zn that have been soaked in water several hours, 7-4 

baked apples and stewed figs. Often an orange aa 

Bonbons Chocolates or apple eaten before retiring or at the begin- & 
ning of breakfast is effective. Coarse breads Vi 

To assure freshness, we maintain 14 differ- are not to be forgotten. » 20292—Solid- Ss 
ent establishments for candy making, over Gold Tie Gasp, 32 
4,000 Sales Agents, and 56 retail stores of A Simple Mouth Wash $1.50, 4 


our own, “47 Sales Agents are the best 


wn. : ; re Kindly give me the formula of a simple 
druggists in their respective localities. 


We i . . 4 mouth wash, and tell me what can be done to 
ual ak: ps Pgegone = & whiten the teeth, for, although I am careful 
promptly for full creditevery box of Aah? to brush them three times a day, they are = 6 oan aan 
not in perfect condition. very yellow. Lig - bat Be oo Silver Handy Pins, engraved, pair, a acer 
j , ome EY —Solid Gold E i 

Write for ugh? Interesting Booklet A simple mouth wash may be made of a Question”’ Sart: Button, ruby ve, fine H 

Ittells h lity and fresh quarter of an ounce of sodium bicarbonate, andDiamondScart Pin, 10-Kt. value, $2.00. 
_ Tete 7 he A — a ness oe one ounce of simple elixir and five ounces of Pin, 1 fine diamond, Gomi, ; Alt articles are shows acto! 
dans “ny a oe ta enwe io distilled water. The natural color of the $8.00 Pon S300. Ce : 
the book, we sotel you where youcan buy teeth cannot be changed. Se a 

most conveniently. 1 —— 
ircie oi) 4 
Aiivlrd 64 Irving Place, New York ana me erm anwell ; 2 OB dedeeleteteites emen boeacs, 
Ak your entene for oh he? Cocoa 7 am anxious tol aveatormula for cucumber : 8 | $2.00 
er milk, Can you give me one? B. J, D: 


aking Chocolate id ‘ 
5 Here is a good formula: Oilof sweet almonds, 
* 4 ounces; fresh cucumber juice, 10 ounces; 
essence of cucumber, 3 ounces; powdered 


and 447 B 


white Castile soap, 4% ounce; tincture of 41228—sterling Silver Signet Hat Pin, pierced 
benzoin, 40 drops. In order to obtain the 41226—Pencil Set, sterling silver pencil holder and engraved, 1 single old English letter, ens) 


juice cut the cucumbers in very thin slices, . and 7 pencils in holly box, 44 size, 60e. graved free, S08. 
skin and all, and slowly boil in a very little 
water until they are tender. Strain first 
through a sieve, then through a cloth. You 
can make the essence by mixing equal parts 
of the juice with absolute alcohol, an ounce 
and a half of each. Put the essence into a 
good-sized, wide-mouthed bottle, add the soap, 
and after the latter is dissolved pour in the 
cucumber juice. This mixture, after being 
well shaken, is poured into a jar. The almond 
oil and benzoin are added, and the whole is 
stirred without stopping until a creamy liquid 
results. Bottle tightly and put in a dark, cool 
place. Always shake well before using. 














Hair and the Nervous System 

My hair is coming out by handfuls. I am 
really afraid that I shall soon be bald. Then, 
too, itis so oily that I might wash it every day A 
wit hout any improvement. What is the best 1} 41.200—Sterlingz Silver Vanity Case, new shape. | = al ae tag Bl peg 
thing for me to do? ALMOsT DEsPAIRING. | fitted with mirror, memo pad, pencil, space for iy | + Be, Y 0 
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41219—Sterling Silver’ 





Cigarette Case, engraved 























































































Peet A effect, holds 2 rows, |i 
, ° : cards and coin$, monogram without charges. de ‘ meats, 34 aceue! gd es tf monogram free, 
Your plaint makes me think that the most { shown 44 size, $7.50 24286 —Sterling Siver Baby three letters engraved free, VG size, $6.50 4 
important thing for you to do is to build up ‘ Lapa short handle, threac iid e 
your general health by hygienic living. Be ) = 4 
outdoors as much as possible. Acquire the ‘ e 
habit of deep breathing. Eat simple food. Go { { 
to bed early. And above all get a hobby. . 
Fears similar to those you have expressed | e 
not infrequently become a fixed idea with nerv- ‘ 4 
ous persons. You doubtless exaggerate your { rs 
condition unconsciously. . { 
The Cause of Liver Spots ! . 
I am afflicted with liver spots on my skin. { 4 
Do you think they are connected with liver ‘ e 
disturbance? BROWNIE. { ‘ 
The cause of these blemishes is not known. ' ae 
As far as is known they have little or no | { 
connection with disorders of the liver, although 6 ea ay thiverc 5 
in some cases they do occur with abdominal ( Ue wever, Mbinnerun tee, 
troubles. In other instances they appear on ¥4 Y; size, ¢ 
the skin of perfectly healthy persons. Local ( 231403); | 
treatment is not very satisfactory. The « ie Embroidery 
° ° tah 7 pee Fa silver Ti Z Eembroic ery 
application of lemgn juice may serve to fade | 41223—Sterling Silver Tea Scissors, ‘ 
? / Ball and Chain, 4 size, f4 Purch 
the spots. Another measure sometimes used 1 . : : dele. " 
is washing the spots with soap and water, ( aaa eit aseie uss ; 5 gilded, 
then mopping them with a diluted solution of MW) Cologne Bottle, 3% inches N 13) S by 
hydrogen peroxide. Water-drinking in gen- i]| high, 3% size, 65¢. tock crystal lining, ' 
erous quantities is often advised. * sizes $1.7, . 
High Spliced heel { ’ 
: To Destroy Vermin in the Hair 
double sole 25c a pair a y : ; f : « : 
and fe Will you kindly give me directions for de- | 
inforced Ifyour dealer can't stroying vermin which I was so unfortunate as ' i] 
ec supply you toget in my hair atschool? Doyou think it will { ° 
: write us be necessary for me to have my head shaved? x ] 
TROUBLED. { 10 
. . . ‘ 
IPSWICH MILLS A simple way to destroy vermin in the \ iN 
4 hair consistsin saturating the scalp with crude " 10 
Ipswich Mass petroleum (not kerosene). The petroleum \ it 
. may be used by itself or mixed with equal ’ ile 
Many styles for men, women and children, parts of balsam of Peru. A piece of white ( i 
Ps flannelis used for rubbing the preparation into 
12% c to 5Oc 4 pair. 7 obs - os ‘ * 
& 4@) the scalp. The vermin are destroyed within 5 a iP 
from twelve to twenty-four hours and the ' 20259 — Parisian, 4 i- 
nits are made incapable of further growth. ois sesots zee oo | 
_——— ; - 4%, $2.00 
- Send for this Catalog of Athorough shampoo with hot water and soap J ' 
follows this treatment. If the scalp is irri- : 
tated a little scented castor oil may be ap- { ‘ 
s deries plied. Youneed not cut your hair. Patience i The engraving is filled in in colors} ° 
Embroigen® and careful disentangling of the hair will soon i} 39388—7-inch Tan Leather Collar Bag, and we recounnend dark —_ as | 4 
T TO get it into good condition. al Silk draw cords, just the thing for a this makes the most pleasing e 
piIREC Imported man, shown 4 size, $1.00. contrast r 
ou e ° To T ken tl b , { 27298—6 '{.inch Sterling Silver Three pieces engraved as shown, $5.00. 
To Thicken the Eyebrows ise - ; 
e? | Ezmbraideries ae matt feet ike | fH caneegeoe===™ shane bse : A “iti waste 5 
My eyebrows are so scanty that eel like value, 94- lyory Brush,2}4x8, 17} 
1 direct from our workrooms in Lu- ae . ° cata gue to- a F 
poe le vl rae tm imceyour- a house without shutters. How can I thicken t Send for our t 0 ly $2.50 . 
self of our exceptionally low prices! lM ? ; Y 
Our Fall catalogue shows most them: 4 ELLA L. ' j 
nid ee yee <a le hy rome | As arule it is not well to clip these hairs, il e 
waists, children’s anc aby dresses, exquisitely embroiderec ain’ Omens * i. e 3 
on the fashionable Fall materials. All are unmade, with as Such treatment is apt to coarsen them. In of] ' 
ample material to be easily made up like latest styles we show, some cases two or three drops of oil of cajeput ; Cc . 
or from your own choice of American paper patterns. gently rubbed into the skin of the brow every 4 & @ 9 ei 
Exclusive patterns and wonderful bargains in embroidered . — sae =u Th 2 M 
handkerchiefs, lingerie flouncings, lace curtains, hand-made other —_ fre yor resu — os eye- ‘ igg 
lace and crochet collars, cuffs, jabots, ties, etc, Our prices brows should be wiped always from the nose ° e M ° T nn. ; 
,) ee peeney outward, never in the opposite direction. ' 20 South Main Street emp e el 
SCHWEIZER & CO., Dept. A, 105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. ml o> o> © & = 6 SS rE Se Oe rr ee it ae eee e+ @ | 
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Pure 
Silk 


If for any reason these 
stockings prove un- 
satisfactory, we ask 
you to return them 
and get new ones. 
We leave it to 
your sense of 
fairness. 


\HO 
The finest\and SE acceptable 
Christmas present 








dies Boot Silk Hose, No. 
» When ordedng, state size 


OUR GUARANTEE: ~ti satisfactory, you ma 
retum them, and money will be refunded or other goo 


HOSIERY was made as far back as 
1790 (five ations). It is made to-day better and at 
less cost to the consumer than ever. Al all good Retailers 
and Department Stores, of write direct. * 
Write for booklgt “The Best Wearing Hosiery Made.” 
Our Name, a Guarantee the'Goods will be Right 


BROWN & SONS 


osiery Manufacturers 











fleecy blanket as the Indian wears. Usefulin 
a hundred ways indoors and out. Don’t for- 
get the name CAPPS on the edge of every 
blanket. Af your dealer's or writz today for 
pictures of blankets in actual colors. 


Dealers Note: New York Salesroom for 
visiting buyers, 220 Fifth Ave. Address all 
correspondence Jacksonville, Ill. 









Capps 
Indian 


Blankets 


A Capps Blanket 
A Fine Gift 


The same richly beautiful, all-wool, 


J. Capps & Sons Ltd. 


Dept. W. Jacksonville, Ill. 


y 





7 wwvIsIBLE 
RUST-PROOF 


The soldered ends can’t 
catch or scratch—cushion 
ends easily sewed through 














3 on a card 10c 
White or black at 
notion counters 
Joseph W.Schloss Co. 
SthAve.at 21st St. 
New York 




















MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Curling an Ostrich Plume 


Will you tell me how to curl my ostrich 
feather without breaking it? I do not want to 
take it off my hat unless it is absolutely 
necessary to do so. Junta. 


There is no reason why you should remove the 
plume in order to curl it, unless the hat is made 
of very delicate material which will be injured 
by steaming, as the first step in curling a 
plume is to steam it. Hold it over the spout 
of a teakettle, and, if necessary, cover the hat 
completely with a heavy cloth to protect it. 
When the flues begin to droop from the damp- 
ness the feather is ready for curling. Pin the 
hat securely to the arm of a chair or to the 
table edge, with the stem toward you, and 
take the feather in the left hand. In the right 
hand take a curling knife, and, starting at the 
bottom of the feather, take the flues up in 
bunches of ten or fifteen and pull them against 
the knife blade straight toward you with quick, 
sharp motions, pulling easily so as not to cut 
the feather. 

Start up the right side, pull the bunches 
against the knife blade, with a sharp twist of 
the wrist at the end, and you will find the flues 
curled nicely. Finish up the entire right side, 
then turn the head toward you so that the flues 
on the left side will be convenient to the right 
hand, and after the feather is all curled you will 
find that the head will probably need some 
extra touches. 


School Hat for Fourteen-Year-Old 

I should like to make a hat for my. little 
daughter of nearly fourteen years for school 
wear thisautumn. Have you a pattern for one 
with a melon-shaped crown and a fairly wide 
brim? DEVOTED MOTHER. 

Yes, we have an excellent pattern (No. 7217, 
price ten cents) that answers your description, 
which you could use for your daughter’s school 
hat. A light-weight tweed, serge or worsted 
could be used as well as corduroy or velveteen, 
all of these materials being good-wearing 
fabrics for every day. If you have short 
lengths of two different fabrics—for instance, 
cloth and velveteen—use one for the crown and 
upper brim and the other for the facing. 

Stitch the brim in even rows, first basting so 
the material will not pucker, beginning at the 
outer edge and working inward. 


Charmeuse Used for Dressy Hats 


I have enough black charmeuse left over 
from my summer dress to make a hat if you 
think it is suitable. Would you advise using 
it for the top of the brim and crown, with an 
underfacing of velvet, or would a velvet top be 
in better style with the charmeuse under-brim 
facing? Miss HELEN. 

Charmeuse will be used extensively this 
winter for dressy hats, its soft, supple quality 
making it quite in character with the new 
drooping-brim models. The deep velvet tones 
are less trying next to the face than the bright 
luster of satin, so by all means use the velvet as 
afacing. Trim witha single rose, placed on the 
upper brim on the right side toward the back. 


Tam o’ Shanter With Fur Bandeau 

Will you please tell me if the Tam o’ Shanter 
hats are in good style this winter for dressy 
wear? I havea band of fur only wide enough 
to cover a two-inch band and could use this 
nicely with a full Tam o’ Shanter crown of 
velvet, using Pattern No. 6816. What other 
trimming do you suggest? Society Girt. 

Yes,both thefulland the plain Tamo’ Shanter 
crowns are worn this winter. If you make a 
plain crown in two pieces, without any fullness, 
join the seam with a heavy corded piping of 
satin or velvet, as this gives a neater, workman- 
like finish. Make the bandeau of the same 
material as the crown and cover with the fur 
trimming. 

Very little additional trimming is needed, 
only a couple of roses fastened under the 
crown at the left side; or a dull gold or braided 
ornament would be sufficient. 


Braid is Much Used for Hat Trimmings 

I have some very pretty wide black silk 
braid which belonged to my grandmother, and 
have used it in trimming my blue tailored suit. 
I have still some long pieces and should like to 
know if it would be in good style to use on a 
hat to wear with my suit. ELINORE G. 

You will no doubt be glad to know that 
braid is very fashionable this year as a hat 
trimming. It is pretty when used around the 
edge of the brim, on the upper or lower side, or 
around the crown. Another effective way to 
use braid is in edging net or maline, the heavy 
braid contrasting charmingly with the trans- 
parent texture when formed into a broad, flat 
bow. 


Hats in All Sizes are Worn 

I am nineteen years old and undecided as to 
my winter hat. What size hat is most popular, 
small or large, and what would you advise? 
My features are small. Mary SMITH. 


There is a decided preference shown for 
either very small or rather large, drooping-brim 
hats with moderately flat crowns; but medium- 
sized hats are worn as well, when more becom- 
ing than the more extreme models. You must 
decide upon a shape according to its becoming- 
ness and practicability. A large hat is always 
more graceful than a small or medium-sized 
one, but not so useful for every-day purposes. 


NOTE —Can I assist you in any way with your winter 
hats? If you cannot find the pattern you want, or if 
you require some aid in retrimming, I will gladly 
help you if you will write to me, explaining your 
requirements, and inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope to Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LapiEs’ 
HoME JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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HERE is something 

really indefinable in 
the beauty of any costume, 
the gracefulness of which 
is enhanced by a Halcyon 
Messaline Petticoat. 


YON 


Petticoats 


are made in all the newest styles by 
the best petticoat manufacturers in 
the country, and are sold by best 
dealers everywhere. Whether the 
outer costume be a soft house gown 
or a shimmering creation for elabo- 
rate social function, its charm will 
be particularly emphasized by a 
Halcyon Messaline Petticoat. Be- 
sides possessing all the beauty and 
perfect draping quality of petticoats 
of real silk, Halcyon Messaline 
Petticoats havea much greater dura- 
bility, and sell at a much lower price. 





This silk label—green letlering on black 
ground—sewn in the waistband of every 
Halcyon Messaline Petticoat—guaran- 
lees genuine quality. Look for it. 








If you are trying to decide upon 
a fabric unusually distinctive for 
gown, slip, foundation or waist, 
Halcyon Messaline, sold by the 
yard, will meet every requirement of | 
beauty, style, durability and econ- 
omy. At lining counters every- 
where in full 36 inch width, 
forty cents a yard. The name 
“Halcyon” in the selvage is your 
guarantee of unusual worth. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 


New York Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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66 S ALT’S 99 
Velour du Nord 


The coat here illustrated is made of Salt’s 
Velour du Nord ard will be the very highest 
style this Fall and Winter. 

Garments of Velour du Nord are the last word in_fashion 
from Paris, Berlin and Vienna. Salt’s Velour. du Nord is 
recognized both in America and in Europe as the very best 
fabric of its kind in the world. The best manufacturers are 
using it for the most exquisite coats and wraps, which may 


be purchased at the leading department and specialty stores 
at prices ranging from $20 to $75, according to elaborateness. 


This label is in every 
genuine garment of 
Salt’s Velour du Nord. 


Be sure you see it. 


"SALTS" 


GENUINE 


“VELOUR pu NORD’ 





“SEALETTE” another ‘“Salt’s’’ material so closely re- 
sembling the finest natural Seal that even fur experts are 
confused. Prices of ‘‘Sealette’’ coats range from $20 to $50, 
according to elaborateness. Every genuine ‘‘Sealette” coat 
bears the “‘ Salt’s”’ label. 


“SALT’S” Persia Fur, Burma, Llama 
and Neva Caracal 

are faithful reproductions of natural skins, made in the most 
fetching, latest styles at moderate prices. All will meet 
the taste of the most exacting of well-dressed women and 
will give wonderful service. A ‘‘Saltex-Fur’’ or ‘‘Salt’s’’ 
label (gold lettering on black) in every garment. 

If your dealer cannot show you any of the above gar- 

ments, accept nothing else, but write us immediately. 


SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO. 











96 Spring Street New York, N. Y. 
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FREE 
A Real 

Ostrich 
Feather 
Jor Dollys 
Hat Oe ee 


FROM THE 
FAMOUWY 







AWSTON )STRICH [ARM 


Where the Real Ostrich Feathers Come From 


Sent with our compliments to our little girl friends to 
get them acquainted with Cawston Feathers now,— 
so they will know where to get the best feathers 
when they grow up big—like mother. 


To Get the Feather for Dolly’s Hat 


Send your name and address (or have mother do Pg 








/ MAY I TRIM YOUR 


HAT ? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
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A Dignified Motor Hat for a Matron 
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The BEST Fashion Catalogue 


is yours FREE for the asking! 


A customer writes: 


“Thank you so much for your Win- 
ter Catalogue; it is beautiful. I never 
saw so many pretty styles, and I was 
agreeably surprised at your very reason- 
able prices. Yours is certainly the best 
Catalogue from every point of view.” 








Not only does our Catalogue contain a 
greater variety of becoming and up to 
date styles than that of any other firm, 
but our policy of ‘‘low prices and reliable 
goods”’ insures that you will save consid- 
erable money by buying from us. We pay 
all the mail or express charges, and we 
refund your money zmmediately if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. 


Will you let us send you our beautiful new 
Catalogue of winter wearing apparel? 


Write for this 











to our Cawston Ostrich Farm, P. O. Box 111, 
Pasadena, Cal., and state the color you wish. 


Send for 
N 












Book TODAY —A postal 


card brings it to you by 
retarn mail. XN 


tl P 
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’ 
eer AN you help me with ideas for motor bon- 
‘ nets for my mother and myself? So far I 
have not succeeded in getting a perfectly prac- 
tical hat that is pretty and becoming. I should 
like a hat flat at the back and fitting close and 
tight over the ears, to keep out the cold rush 
of air and not rise up with every gust of wind. 
Mother especially wants a hat which will pro- 
ject sufficiently in front to shade the eyes from 
the sun, and not so close-fitting as mine, as she 
generally wears a long veil to hold her hat down 
on her head. WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


To find a perfectly practical motor hat 
which is also becoming is indeed an enigma 
which it has taken years to solve. Any cloak, 
so long as it is warm enough, will do ata pinch, 
but the bonnet must fit well, protect the head 
and be in every way comfortable for motor 
traveling. Two illustrations are shown here. 
(Pattern No. 7294 includes both styles, at ten 
cents.) The one at the top of the page would 
be better suited to your mother, and the one 
below, you will find, carries out most of your 
requirements. The one above is a charmingly 
modified poke, cut on dignified lines for a 
matron, with a brim of almost even width all 
around. The brim should be made on a buck- 
ram foundation, not quite the size of the head, 
and then covered with the material, extending 
at least two inches beyond at the back. Then, 
by inserting a short casing across the back from 
each side, the brim may be drawn together tight 
at the back and placed in a high or low position 
onthehead. On the upper brim the material is 
put on with soft gathers, with a plain under- 
facing. The crownis gathered around the base 
and attached to the brim with a corded piping. 
As the brim is adjustable it may be drawn down 
to give more protection to the eyes. 

A very pretty trimming for each side is made 
out of the material, which is cut double, gath- 
ered into a rosette form and held with a cov- 
ered button at the center. Taffeta probably 
gives the best results after constant wear, 
although satin and pongee silks are much used. 
For a warm hat for this time of year cloth or 
velvet would be appropriate, with the brim 
covered or just edged with a band of fur. 











" Coneton Special 
Original $ OO 
Plume Prepai 


The popular special that has made 
Cawston Feathers famous. All selected 
male bird stock—very rich, luxuriant and 

: heavy. In black, white or any solid color. 
A wonderful feather for the money. Other Cawston 
Specials at $10, $15, $20, $25, all sold under the 


Cawston Written Guarantee 


To replace any feather that develops any fault in material 
or workmanship within one year from purchase. 


We Make Old Feathers New 
Send us yours and we will advise what is best to do with them. 
We prepay express charges whether we do the work or not. 
In ordering feathers—send draft, Post Office or Express 
money order to Cawston store nearest you, or direct to the farm. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 


P. O. Box 111, So. Pasadena, Cal. 
Dept. 111, 108 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. 111, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Nagertt 






















if ELOW is a hat, shirred on cords, which is 

better adapted to a youthful face, is planned 
for two contrasting shades and may be made 
reversible, if ‘one wishes, by finishing both 
sides exactly alike and changing the bow as 
required. It is much more work to make a re- 
versible hat and not always satisfactory, as a 
fastidious person is seldom willing to wear the 
outside, which has been covered with dust, 
next to the hair. So consider this point before 
you decide upon making it, as otherwise it may 
be finished more quickly with a circle lining. 

In making this hat first cord the silk for the 
crown and then fit it on the head and draw it 
up to the proper size. Then cover the silk on 
the inner side with fine lawn or organdy, sewed 
in with a little fullness. This will strengthen 
and protect the silk from the hair and hold the 
hatin shape. At the head-line underneath sew 
an inch-and-a-half-wide band of capenet, to 
give firmness at this point. The under brim re- 
quires a shirred-and-corded facing of silk made 
exactly like the outer part of the hat, where 
it is rolled back. 

Some very pretty color arrangements may 
be effected in this little hat. A deep royal pur- 
ple silk facing is beautiful when used in con- 
junction with a two-toned taffeta in purple and 
green. A navy blue hat with a soft, warm 
rose-colored lining would be equally charming. 


~~ “} 
| 35L601 | 


You'll want this coat! 
Genuine French Salts Neva Caricule Textile Fur! 


‘‘ Beautiful!’’ describes it. Made of genuine im- 
ported black French Caricule—worn so much now in 
fashion centers—soft, glistening material that looks 
exactly like finest fur and stands rain, snow and hard- 
est wear. And it’s so ‘‘warm and comfy.” 


hts 


ABOUT SIZES - Ladies’ coats come in sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 
length 54 inches; also to fit misses and small women, sizes 32 to 38 
bust measure, length 52 inches. Sizes of ladies’ dresses, 32 to 44 
bust measure, 37 to 43 inches skirt length; also proportioned to fit 
misses or small women, 32 to 38 bust measure, 37 to 40 skirt length. 
35L601. A Beautiful Dress of fine quality Velvet, which 
will enable any woman to be smartly gowned for a very 
modest expenditure of money. You will find this dressa 
handsome and appropriate costume for church and calling, 
in fact it isa charming model for almost any function. The 
trimming of the dress is called especially to your attention 
for the model is developed in the new Robespierre design, 
so extremely fashionable this season. The back of the waist 
is plain, while the front exhibits a box-plait trimmed with 
small velvet-covered buttons. This box-plait also extends 
down front of skirt to about the knee and the dress fastens 
invisibly beneath the box-plait. The standing Robespierre 
collar is of velvet to match dress, and is lined with rich 
Persian silk. Collar may also be worn turned down as 
shown in small illustration above figure. Front of collar 
is of shadow lace and the two little Louis XVI jabots 
right up to the neck as pictured. The deep which trim the front are of shadow lace to match. The 
Robin Hood cuffs are of plaid and the same long sleeves are set in and the armholes are outlined by pip- 
attractive material trims the two patch ing. Sleeves fasten at wrist with hooks and eyes and are 
pockets. Coat is semi-fitting and has the trimmed with a triangular turnover cuff effect of Persian 
fashionable straight back, being cut with silk. The crushed girdle which conceals the joining of the 
seams only at the sides, and another fea- waist and skirt is of Persian silk messaline ending in a 
ture is thewell-tailored,roomy,set-in sleeves. pretty Directoire sash effect which is trimmed with little 
Model fastens to the left side with two Persian ballornaments. Theskirt is made with asimulated tunic 
large smoked pearl buttons. Comes in or overskirt, the effect being obtained by means of the upper 
black. navy blue, gray or tan, trimmed in part lapping over in a deep fold. Theunderskirt effect is finished 

ack, navy » Bray ’ 2 with a stitched plait in the center of both front and back. This 
each case with plaid material to harmonize. 


Pri il most attractive dress comes in black, navy blue or brown velvet 
rice, mail or — chore with Persian trimming to harmonize with color of 
paid by us. . . ' $12. 98 $13 98 


5L 458 


Our buyers secured an especially fine lot at a greaily 
reduced price; and the saving goesto you. They are in 
style illustrated, with new shape collar, long, graceful 
lapels, genuine yarn-dyed black sateen lining; and silk- 
braid loop and fancy button fastening. To get you ac- 
quainted with our other bargain direct-to-you prices, 


we offer these coats — while they last — 15 
Women’s or Misses’ Sizes— only 58 
(Juniors’, 13 to 17 years, $8.25) 


You'll be delighted—we guarantee that or money back. 
To be sure of getting one, order today, for we only have 
a limited number. State bust measure (32 to 44 inches. 
Lengths 52 and 54 inches; Juniors 45 to 49 inches). 
FREE e Our beautiful 132 page illustrated catalog, 
e the handsemest published, filled to brim 


with fall bargains —send a postal for your free copy. 


Mngets 501 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send for FREE Sample 


Austin’s Dog Bread is made by the men 
who know what is good for the dog's 
stomach, and bought by men who want 
what is good for their dog’s stomach. 


AUSTIN’S 
DOG BREAD 


will keep your dog in condition. It 

is made of good, fresh cereals and 

clean, sweet meat. It is the oldest dog 

bread made in America and the best in 

the world. 

Austin’s Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
200 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 








5L458. A very satisfactory cold weather 
Coat of splend id quality and irreproachable 
style, suitable for general street wear. It is 
made of a fine, serviceable all-wool Chinchilla 
Cloth which is enjoying a great vogue this 
season and which is very pleasing in appear- 
ance and exceptionally warm and comfort- 
able. Coat is made in the very newest style 
with a rounded collar of pretty English 
plaid material ending in tabs trimmed with 
smoked pearl buttons. Another distinctive 
feature of the model is the long, graceful 
revers extending to the waist line of the same 
plaid material as the collar. When the 
weather is very cold these revers may be 
turned in and the collar can be buttoned 














material. Price, mail or express charges paid by us, 


BELLAS SHEssé &© 


NEW Yt YORK CITY. TY. N.Y. 


7254 
This is More Suitable for a Young Face 








WE SATISFY YOU OR 
REFUND YOUR MONEY 








WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES 
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How much 
does your 
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Every 
Woman 


Whatever You Want to Know 
Should 
Wear a 


Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal Wear 
tylis 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL Shoe 

because it goes to press so farin advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 

comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 
readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel : 
perfectly free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular <. ey Toe Te pe 
subject given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the torture. ; 
etiquette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; 
don’t ask an unreasonable number of questions, and be sure to inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. As we have no book nor pamphlet of general information 
covering such questions as you may ask, the questions must be sufficiently intelligible 


But there is 
no good rea- 
son why she 


Your child’s future health is 


your present responsibility. 


Children’s weight should be 
kept up to standard while they 
are growing — that’s when their 
constitutions are building. 


They need plenty of fresh air 
and good substantial food. 


Raiston 


WHEAT FOOD 
is great for Children 


It contains the very elements that 
build flesh, bone and muscle—a 
wholesome, solid, common-sense 
food of natural whole wheat color 
and flavor. All the nutriment of 
the whole wheat left in. 


Get a package today, and give the 
whole family a treat. 


Se, Most 
mae economical 


to cup 








and definite in detail to enable the editors to send you intelligent, helpful letters. 


To Whom to Write 





Clothes 


Any question about styles, fashions, dress- 
making—whether for babies, girls, boys, women 
or men—wil! be gladly answered by mail, 
by a corps of trained clothes experts, if you 
address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue Laptirs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail if 
you will address your letter to 


Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, we will speedily answer by mail. 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Can have any question as to their physical 

care, or their clothes, or their coming baby’s 

layette (but not about the baby—the notice 

above covers the baby) answered by mail. 
Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Building a Little House 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans published 
in THE JouRNAL, or any other plans, and answer 
questions about little house building. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing the Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE Epitors oF THE LITTLE House 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Dr &dison 


(a [SHION, SHOE 


is made over the most fashionable lasts, but 
the soft, flexible cushion sole saves the sen- 
sitive, delicate nerves of the feet from the 
enervating pressure of the ordinary shoe. 


Send for Style Book 


There is a copy of our Style Book for every 
woman who will send her name and ad- 
dress. We will also send the name of our 
dealer in your town where you may go 
and see our shoes if you wish. Our Style 
Book will tell you some things that ought to 
prove mighty interesting to the woman who 
is on her feet most of the 
day. Simply send your 
name and address. 
All leathers, high or com- 
mon-sense heel. Buttonorlace. 

Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 

Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 

Sold by leading dealers, 








Sex Hygiene 


The idea of telling a child about itself— 
when to tell, how to tell—is being generally 
accepted. Where a mother is in doubt on 
points of this kind we have at her command 
a woman who has given up her life to this 
question, a mother herself, and the daughter of 
one who devoted her life to sex purity. 


Mrs. WOODALLEN CHAPMAN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, herself a mother and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is the 
result of 31 years’ experience 
in making women's foot- 
wear, We also make many 
other stylish and service- 
able shoes for women. 


UTZ & DUNNCO. 


166 Canal St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

















Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health, hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes, all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer al! such queries. 
Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
Tue LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
topics that are interesting them; others want 
to know about a new book; others want 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
give his personal attention to these letters. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 

Informal home parties, large and small, 
have been a carefully considered thought in all 
our work, and we are consulted by thousands. 
Plans, ideas and suggestions are obtainable 
by addressing 

THE Home Party EDITOR 

THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and the piano, taken care of in 
Josef Hofmann’s department), will receive 
attention from the most experienced writers. 


Tue Music Epitors 
Tue LApviES’ HOME JOURNAL; PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


New ideas and practical suggestions for 
church social affairs and Sunday-school enter- 
tainments, and workable methods for the city 
or country church, will be cheerfully given if 
you address 


THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Make your own 
66 b= 9 
tailor-made” coat 


You can easily 
get the real tailor- 
made effect in any 
coat you make 
by using the 

_ Queen. , f 


te id 





Coat Foundation |\, 


It gives form to the garment, produces a correct 
and stylish figure, and always holds its shape. 

The Queen Coat Foundation is a combination 
of tailors’ linen canvas, French hair-cloth, and 
white felt. Cut, assembled and made into a com- 
plete foundation, including bias cut collar and 
shoulder pad—all ready for inserting. Recom- 
mends itself to ladies’ tailors and dressmakers as 
well as to the home dressmaker. 

$1 at lining or notion counter of leading de- 
partment stores. If you can’t get the Queen 
Coat Foundation, we'll send it on receipt of $1 and 
your bust measurement. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write today for our interesting booklet 
“Home Tailoring Made Easy.” 


Universal Pad Co., 175 Berks St., Philadelphia 

















School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, we have an expert 
in ideas who has something new for every 
occasion. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting, or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily ? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife 
steps and time—more efficient ways of running 
a home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.”’ 
Mrs. Frederick is an expert in these matters 
and will gladly make clear new ways of doing 
household work if you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information— questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
pictures, the drama,etc. For these questions 
we have a special department. So, for any- 
thing not classified, ask the question and we 
will answer by mail if you will address 


THE EpitTors oF “WI1LL_ You TELL ME?” 
THE Lap1IES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Perfection 
in Fitting 
when you use an 


ACME 


Automatic 
Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 
By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
. the Form to the desired shape, style or 
size, and we guarantee to refund money 
if the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to YOUR FIGURE 
Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
price list, showing all styles and sizes 
of ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Suite 638, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 











Piano Questions 


Josef Hofmann is today recognized by 
musical authorities as the greatest pianist in 
the world. Mr. Hofmann’s wonderful knowl- 
edge is free to every JOURNAL reader on any 
piano question. Owing to Mr. Hofmann’s 
tours in different parts of the world such letters 
cannot be answered by mail, but will be an- 
swered in Mr.Hofmann’s JOURNAL department 
as rapidly as they can be reached. Address 


Mr. JoSEF HOFMANN 


How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or by remaining at home, whether 
in city or country; or if you have leisure at 
your command and you want to be of help to 
others, write and tell us briefly and clearly 
what you are after, your circumstances, your 
inclinations and your reasons, and a whole 
bureau of information is at your disposal by 
addressing 


Miss EpitH RICKERT 




















Robespierre 


Collar for 


Made in black or white 

satin with pleated lace 

ruffle. One of our unusual 

values in the new Fall 
Neckwear Styles. Send for 
Catalog of Coliar and Cuff Sets, 
Laces, Serge Dresses, Neckwear, 
etc. We are direct importers of 
genuine Irish Laces. 


THE LACE SHOP, 1228 Chestnut St. , Phila. , Pa. 
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Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














Once Again, Please: Write briefly, straight to the point— Perfect and artistic copies at reason- 
and inclose in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. me Eek ee. Sehr Bieber tte S cntgbeeteh® pee 
A Thoughtful Xmas Remembrance 


KEENE & co. 1211 Walnut Street-Philadelphia, Pa 



































Have your little “Fairy” 


use Fairy Soap 


Bathe your children in Fairy Soap—let them use it on themselves. They 
will both enjoy and benefit by it. The shape of the cake is oval, and is 
so handy to handle. The soap itself is white, and just as pure as it looks. 


Fairy Soap 


floats, and you never have to dive to the bottom of the basin or tub to 
reach it. The cost of Fairy Soap is Sc a cake; you can pay 
more, but you cannot get more. No other soap is so 
“handy, so economical, so agreeable to the skin 
and so satisfactory in every way 


























The Old Colony Pattern 


The very spirit of Colonial days is typified in the Old Colony pattem. Our 
designers have combined the dignity of the older craftsmanship with the beauty 
that results from modern skill and improved methods. 


The Old Colony pattern is finished in grey, with bowls, tines and the beveled 
edges of the handles bright. The pierced handle, the beautiful decorative 
work, and simplicity of outline deserve especial attention. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


"Silver Plate that Wears” 


LION 
‘Si 


C) eA 


is backed by the world’s largest makers with an unqualified guarantee which an 
actual test of 65 years makes possible. It is not only the heaviest grade of silver 


plate, but our finishing process makes it the most durable. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “* Y-28°’ 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


























